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Eneuish novels have for a long 
time—from the days of Sir Walter 
Scott at least—held a very high re- 
putation in the world, not so much 
perhaps for what critics would call 
the highest development of art, as 
for a certain sanity, wholesomeness, 
and cleanliness unknown to other 
literature of the same class. This 
peculiarity has had its effect, no 
doubt, upon those very qualities of 
the national mind which produced 
it. It has increased that perfect 
liberty of reading which is the rule 
in most cultivated English houses; 
it has abolished the domestic In- 
dex Expurgatorius as well as all 
public censorship; it has made us 
secure and unsuspicious in our re- 
ception of everything, or almost 
everything, that comes to us in the 
form of print. This noble confi- 
dence has been good for everybody 
concerned. It has put writers on 
their honour, and saved readers from 
that wounding consciousness of re- 
straint or of danger which destroys 
all delicate appreciation. There are 


other kinds of literature in which 

the darker problems of the time 

can be fitly discussed, and, with a 

tolerably unanimous consent, Eng- 
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lish writers have agreed to leave 
those subjects in their fit place. 
The novel, which is the favourite 
reading of the young—which is one 
of the chj usements of all 
secluded and most suffering people 
—which is precious to women and 
unoccupied persons—has been kept 
by this understanding, or by a 
natural impulse better than any 
understanding, to a great degree 
pure from all noxious topics. That 
corruption which has so fatally in- 
jured the French school of fiction 
has, it has been our boast, scrupu- 
lously kept away from ours. It was 
something to boast of. We might 
not produce the same startling ef- 
fects; we might not reach the same 
perfection in art, which a craftsman 
utterly freed of all restraints, and 
treating vice and virtue with equal 
impartiality, may aspire to; but 
we had this supreme advantage, 
that we were free to all classes 
and feared by none. Men did not 
snatch the guilty volume out of 
sight when any innocent creature 
drew nigh, or mature women lock 
up the book with which they con- 
descended to amuse themselves, as 
they do in France. Our’ novels 
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were family reading; and the result 
has been a sense of freedom, an 
absence of all suggestion of evil, in 
the superficial studies of ordinary 
society, which it is impossible to 
overestimate. “Nous sommes tous 
dun age mir,” said an irreproach- 
able French matron to the Fnglish 
acquaintance whose eyes expressed 
a certain amazement at the frank- 
ness of some drawing-room narra- 
tive; “jespére, que vous ne pensez 
pas que je parlerais comme ga devant 
des jeunes gens.” This idea, which 
is the very heart of French ideas 
on the subject, is quite foreign to 
our insular habits. We are ac- 
customed both to read and to speak 
everything that comes in our way 
in the presence of jeunes gens, The 
habit has so grown upon us that to 
change it would involve a revolu~ 
tion in all our domestic arrange- 
ments. It would involve us‘in an 
amount of trouble which very few 
could face. We should require 
three or four packets from the 
library instead of one. We should 
have the nuisance of separating our 
children and dependants from our 
own amusements. We should no 
longer be able to discuss, as we do 
now continually, the books that we 
are reading and the thoughts we 
are thinking. This is a necessity 
from which we have been altogether 
free in the tranquil past; but it is 
an indulgence which only habit 
and the long use and wont of public 
security preserve to us now. 

For there can be no doubt that a 
singular change has passed upon 
our light literature. It is not that 
its power has failed or its popu- 
larity diminished—much the re- 
verse ; it is because a new impulse 
has been given and a new current 
set in the flood of contemporary 
story-telling. We will not ask 
whence or from whom the influ- 
ence is derived. It has been 
brought into being by society, and 
it naturally reacts upon society. 
The change perhaps began at the 
time when Jane Eyre made what 
advanced critics call her “protest” 
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against the conventionalities in 
which the world clothes itself. We 
have had many “protests” since 
that time, but it is to be doubted 
how far they have been to our ad- 
vantage. The point to which we 
have now arrived is certainly very 
far from satisfactory. The English 
mind is still so far borné that we 
do not discuss the seventh com- 
mandment with all that effusion 
and fulness of detail which is 
common on the other side of the 
Channel, though even in that re- 
spect progress is daily being made; 
but there are points in which we 
altogether outdo our French neigh- 
bours. To a French girl fresh from 
her convent the novels of her own 
language are rigorously tabooed; 
whereas we are all aware that they 
are the favourite reading of her 
contemporary in this country, and 
are not unfrequently even the pro- 
duction, with all their unseemly 
references and exhibitions of for- 
bidden knowledge, of young wo- 
men, moved either by the wild 
foolhardiness of inexperience, or 
by ignorance of everything that is 
natural and becoming to their con- 
dition. It is painful to inquire 
where it is that all those stories of 
bigamy and seduction, those sot 
disant revelations of things that 
lie below the surface of life, come 
from. Such tales might flow here 
and there from one morbid. ima- 
gination, and present themselves 
to us as moral phenomena, without 
casting any stigma upon society in 
general; but this is not how the 
appear, They have taken, as it 
would seem, permanent possession 
of all the lower strata of light 
literature. Above there still re- 
mains, it is true, a purer atmo- 
sphere, for which we may be thank- 
ful; but all our minor novelists, 
almost without exception, are of the 
school called sensational. Writers 
who have no genius and little 
talent, make up for it by display- 
ing their acquaintance with the ac- 
cessories and surroundings of vice, 
with the means of seduction, and 
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with what they set forth as the 
secret tendencies of the heart— 
tendencies which, according to this 
interpretation, all point one way. 
When the curate’s daughter in 
‘Shirley’ burst forth into passion- 
ate lamentation over her own posi- 
tion and the absence of any man 
whom she could marry, it was a 
new sensation to the world in gen- 
eral. That men and women should 
marry we had all of us acknow- 
ledged as one of the laws of hu- 
manity ; but up to the present gen- 
eration most young women had been 
brought up in the belief that their 
own feelings on this subject should 
be religiously kept to themselves. 
No doubt this was a convention- 
alism; and if a girl in a secluded 
parsonage is very much in ear- 
nest about a husband, there is no 
effectual reason we know of why 
she should not lift up her “pro- 
test” against circumstances. But 
things have gone very much fur- 
ther since the days of ‘Shirley.’ 
We have grown accustomed to the 
reproduction, not only of wails 
over female loneliness and_ the 
impossibility of finding anybody 
to marry, but to the narrative of 
many thrills of feeling much more 
practical and conclusive. What is 
held up to us as the story of the 
feminine soul as it really exists 
underneath its conventional cov- 
erings, is a a fleshly and un- 
lovely record. omen driven wild 
with love for the man who leads 
them on to desperation before he 
accords that word of encouragement 
which carries them into the seventh 
heaven; women who marry their 
grooms in fits of sensual passion; 
women who pray their lovers to 
carry them off from husbands and 
homes they hate; women, at the 
very least of it, who give and re- 
ceive burning kisses and frantic 
embraces, and live in a voluptuous 
dream, either waiting for or brood- 
ing over the inevitable lover,—such 
are the heroines who have been im- 
ported into modern fiction. “ All 
for love and the world well lost,” 


was once the motto of a simple but 
perennial story, with which every 
human creature had a certain sym- 
pathy—the romance that ended 
pleasantly in a wholesome wedding, 
or pathetically in a violet-covered 
grave. But the meaning has chang- 
ed nowadays. Now it is no knight 
of romance riding down the forest 
glades, ready for the defence and 
succour of all the oppressed, for 
whom the dreaming maiden waits. 
She waits now for flesh and mus- 
cles, for strong arms that seize her, 
and warm breath that thrills her 
through, and a host of other physi- 
cal attractions, which she indicates 
to the world with a charming frank- 
ness, On the other side of the pic- 
ture it is, of course, the amber hair 
and undulating form, the warm 
flesh and glowing colour, for which 
the youth sighs in his turn; but 
were the sketch made from the 
man’s point of view, its openness 
would at least be less repulsive. 
The peculiarity of it in England is, 
that it is oftenest made from the 
woman’s side—that it is women 
who describe those sensuous raptures 
—that this intense appreciation of 
flesh and blood, this eagerness of 
physical sensation, is represented as 
the natural sentiment of English 
girls, and is offered to them not 
only as the portrait of their own 
state of mind, but as their amuse- 
ment and mental food. Such a 
wonderful phenomenon might exist, 
and yet society might be innocent 
of it. It might be the fault of 
one, or of a limited school, and 
the mere fact that such ravings are 
found in print might be no great 
argument against the’ purity of the 
age. But when it is added that 
the class thus represented does, 
not disown the picture—that, on 
the contrary, it hangs it up in 
boudoir and drawing-room — that 
the books which contain it circulate 
everywhere, and are read every- 
where, and are not contradicted— 
then the case becomes much more 
serious. For our own part we do 
not believe, as some people do, that 
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a stratum of secret vice underlies the 
outward seeming of society. Most 
of our neighbours, we know, are 
very good sort of people, and 
we believe unfeignedly that our 
neighbours’ neighbours resemble 
our own. It is possible to believe 
that very fine people or very shabby 
people are profoundly wicked, but 
as for the world as represented on 
our own level we know that it is 
not so. The girls of our acquaint- 
ance in general are very nice girls; 
they do not, so far as we are aware— 
notwithstanding a natural procliv- 
ity towards the society, when it is 
to be had, of their natural com- 
panions in existence — pant for in- 
discriminate kisses, or go mad for 
unattainable men. And yet here 
stands the problem which other- 
wise is not to be solved. It is 
thus that Miss Braddon and Miss 
Thomas, and a host of other writers, 
explain their feelings. These ladies 
might not know, it is quite pos- 
sible, any better. They might not 
be aware how young women of 
good blood and good training feel. 
The perplexing fact is, that the 
subjects of this slander make no 
objection to it. Protests are being 
raised everywhere in abundance, 
but against this misrepresentation 
there is no protest. It seems to be 
accepted by the great audience of 
the circulating libraries as some- 
thing like the truth. Mr. Trollope’s 
charming girls do not, now that we 
know them so well, call forth half 
sv much notice from the press as 
do the Aurora Floyds of contem- 
porary fiction. Is, then, the picture 
true ? or by what extraordinary im- 
pulse is it that the feminine half of 
society thus stigmatises and stulti- 
fies its own existence ? 

The question is one at which we 
may wonder, but to which we can 
give no answer; and it is a very 
serious matter, let us look at it as we 
will. It may be possible to laugh 
at the notion that books so entirely 
worthless, so far as literary merit 
is concerned, should affect any 
reader injuriously, though even of 
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this we are a little doubtful; but 
the fact that this new and disgust- 
ing picture of what professes to be 
the female heart, comes from the 
hands of women, and is tacitly ac- 
cepted by them as real, is not in 
any way to be laughed at. Some 
change must have been wrought 
upon the social mind ere such 
things could be tolerated at all; 
and even now we are not awakened 
out of our calm to a full conscious- 
ness of the change. When we are 
so, then we will, of course, accord- 
ing to our natural English course 
of action, take tardy measures of 
precaution. We will attempt, in 
the face of all our traditions and 
habits, to establish the Index Ex- 
purgatorius ; we will lock up the 
books which are not for the jeunes 
gens ; we will glance, ourselves, with 
curiosity and a sense of guilt, “just 
to see what it is like,” over the 
objectionable portion of our library 
parcel, and we will make up our 
minds to say nothing of it before 
the girls. Vain thought! If the 
girls are such as they are therein 
described, one book or another will 
do them little harm; and if the 
picture is false, why do they accept 
it? So far from showing any difli- 
culty on this point, it is those very 
books, according to all appearances, 
which are most in demand. The 
‘Times’ deals them the crowning 
glory of its approval. The critical 
journals, if they do not approve, at 
least take the trouble to discuss; 
and “the authorities at the great 
circulating libraries,” as somebody 
says—those sublime critics who sit 
at the fountainhead of literature, 
and enlarge or choke up at. their 
pleasure the springs of our supply— 
find it impossible to resist the pub- 
lic craving for its favourite food. 
Mr. Mudie, too, may utter a “pro- 
test,” but it is futile in face of 
the protests of fiction. We con- 
fess to having felt a sense of injury 
in our national pride when our so- 
lemn contemporary, the ‘Revue des 
Deux Mondes,’ held up in one of its 
recent numbers the names of Miss 
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Annie Thomas and Mr. Edmund 
Yates to the admiration of the 
world as representative novelists of 
England. And yet, after all, though 
the acknowledgment naturally costs 
us a pang, the Frenchman was 
right. Such writers are purely, 
characteristically English, They 
are not brilliantly wicked like their 
French contemporaries. The con- 
sciousness of good and evil hangs 
about them, a kind of literary 
fig-leaf, a little better or worse than 
nothing. Though it is evident that 
the chatter of imaginary clubs or 
still more imaginary studios is their 
highest idea of social intercourse, 
still the guardsmen and the painters 
do not talk so freely nor half so 
cleverly as they would have done 
on the other side of the Channel. 
That sublime respect for sentimen- 
tal morality and poetic justice 
which distinguishes the British 
public, stands forth in them heyond 
all question. The wicked people 
are punished and the good people 
are rewarded, as they always should 
be; and there are exquisite bits of 
pious reflection which make up to 
the reader for a doubtful situation 
or an equivocal character. This, 
however, is what we have come to 
in the eyes of our neighbours. It 
is not so serious as the moral ques- 
tion, but it is in its way very 
serious. A critic, indeed, may 
deceive himself when he looks 
across the mists and rains of the 
Channel; but if he is guided by 
what English papers say—by what 
advertisements say—by the evid- 
ence of circulating libraries and pub- 
lishers’ announcements—how can 
he judge otherwise? The glories 
of the moment are in the hands 
of Miss Thomas and her class. 
Whether it be in appreciation, or 
contempt, or amazement at the extra- 
ordinary character of such successes, 
the fact remains that our weekly 
critics never fail to say something 
about their productions; and is 
not Maga also now beguiled to the 
further extension of their fame? 
It is humbling, but it is true, 


And the fact is all the more 
humbling when we consider the 
very small amount of literary skill 
employed in the construction of 
these books. In France, again, it 
is the other way. A wicked novel 
there may be very disgusting, but 
it is generally clever, and sometimes 
possesses a certain hideous sort of 
spiritual interest. When the vilest 
of topics happens to fall into the 
hands of such an anatomist as 
Balzac, or under the more human 
touch of Victor Hugo, there is 
something of calm science in the 
investigation—a kind of inexorable 
and passionless dissection which 
renders even such studies impres- 
sive. But English sensational books 
of the day have no such attraction. 
We do not gulp down the evil in 
them for the sake of the admirable 
skill that depicts it, or the splen- 
dour of the scenery amid which it 
occurs. On the contrary, we swal- 
low the poorest of literary drivel— 
sentiments that are adapted to the 
atmosphere of a Surrey theatre— 
descriptions of society which show 
the writer’s ignorance of society— 
style the most mean or the most 
inflated—for the sake of the objec- 
tionable subjects’ they treat. The 
novels which crowd our libraries 
are, for a great part, not literature 
at all. Their construction shows, 
in some cases, a certain rude skill, 
in some a certain clever faculty of 
theft; but in none any real inven- 
tive genius; and as for good taste, 
or elegance, or perception of char- 
acter, these are things that do not 
tell upon the sensational novel. 
The events are the necessary 
things to consider, not the men; 
and thus the writer goes on from 
one tour de force to another, losing 
even what little natural gift might 
belong to him in its over-exercise, but 
never losing the most sweet voices 
which he has once conciliated. 

Such at least is the evidence of 
the newspapers. ‘Rupert Godwin,’ 
for example, the last work pub- 
lished by Miss Braddon, although 
published only a few days, is al- 
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ready, according to the advertise- 
ments, in the fourth edition. Yet 
it would be difficult to point out 
one single claim it has to popular 
approval. We have met with 
many curious things in these lower 
regions of book-making, but it has 
never been our fate to meet with 
any piece of literary theft so bare- 
faced and impudent as this book. 
The story is copied in all its im- 
portant particulars from Mr. Charles 
Reade’s well-known and powerful 
novel of ‘ Hard Cash ’—a work, we 
need not say, as far above the lower 
world into which ‘Rupert Godwin’ 
has been born as it is possible to 
conceive. The story of ‘Hard 
Cash,’ as everybody knows, is that 
of a sailor captain, who confides his 
hard-won money to the care of a 
banker, and, being cheated, goes 
mad, and is only rescued after 
many moving adventures by sea 
and land, his wife and children 
in the meanwhile being left des- 
titute. In ‘Rupert Godwin’ the 
conception is so far varied that the 
sea-captain is stabbed, and left for 
dead by the wicked banker; but 
all the other incidents may stand 
as above narrated. There are two 
pairs of lovers, son and daughter of 
the respective banker and victim, 
in both books; there is a madhouse 
in both books, and a clerk who be- 
trays his master, and a marvellous 
recovery for the killed and mad 
hero. The only little difference is, 
that in one book this hero is a 
certain glorious sailor, dear to our 
hearts, noble old knight of romance 
simple old English seaman, David 
Dodd, altogether one of the finest 
conceptions in English fiction; and 
in the other a miserable ghost called 
Westfield, about whom nobody 
knows anything nor cares anything. 
How such an amount of self-confi- 
dence, or confidence in the folly of 
the public, could be attained as is 
displayed in this publication, it 
would be difficult either to explain 
or to understand. Mr. Reade is not 
yet aclassic. He is one of the most 
powerful of contemporary writers; 
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and though it may be possible 
to borrow with small acknowledg- 
ment a French story, it is temerity, 
indeed, to plagiarise so weli-known 
a production, Yet this is what 
Miss Braddon has ventured to do, 
She has taken the bones of the 
tale, as a poor curate might take a 
skeleton sermon, Having no flesh 
to put upon them, it is true that, 
honester so far than the curate, she 
leaves the bones as she found 
them; and, notwithstanding a lib- 
eral mention of violet eyes and 
golden hair and dark Spanish 
beauty, presents her personages to 
us in a skeleton state. But this, it 
would appear, makes no difference 
to an admiring public. Here is the 
compiler’s own account of the re- 
ception given to this piece of stolen 
goods :-— 

“*Rupert Godwin’ was written for, 
and first appeared in, a cheap weekly 
journal. From this source the tale was 
translated into the French language,-and 
ran as the leading story in the ‘ Journal 
pour Tous.’ It was there discovered 
by an American, who retranslated the 
matter back into English, and who ob- 
tained an outlet for the new translation 
in the columns of the ‘New York Mer- 
cury.’ These and other versions have been 
made without the slightest advantage to 
the author, or indeed without the faint- 
est approach to any direct communica- 
tion to her on the subject. Influenced 
by the facts as here stated, the author 
has revised the original, and now offers 
the result for what it is—namely, a tale 
of incident, written to amuse the short 
intervals of leisure which the readers of 
popular periodicals can snatch from their 
daily avocations, and also as a work that 
has not been published in England, ex- 
cept in the crude and fragmentary shape 
already mentioned.” 

The public has rewarded this no- 
ble confidence in them by consuming 
already three editions of this much- 
produced tale. Three nations, ac- 
cordingly, have united in doing 
honour to ‘Rupert Godwin.’ Eng- 
land, France, and America have 
seized upon it with that eager ap- 
preciation which is the best reward 
of genius. Most probably before 
this present page has seen the light 
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it will have been, reviewed in more 
than one leading journal with praise 
proportioned to its popularity. 
Was there ever literary phenomenon 
more inconceivable? We _ stand 
aghast with open mouth of wonder, 
and are stricken dumb before it. 
Miss Braddon has, without doubt, 
certain literary claims, ‘ Aurora 
Floyd,’ notwithstanding its unpleas- 
ant subject (though we don’t doubt 
that its unpleasant subject has been 
in reality the cause of its great suc- 
cess), is a very clever story. It is 
well knit together, thoroughly in- 
teresting, and full of life. The life 
is certainly not of a high descrip- 
tion, but it is genuine in its way; 
and few people with any apprecia- 
tion of fiction could refuse to be 
attracted by a tale so well defined. 
The ‘Doctor’s Wife’ strikes even a 
higher note. It is true that it is 
to some extent plagiarised, as was 
pointed out at the time of its 
publication, from a Brench story ; 
but the plagiarism was so far 
perfectly allowable that it clearly 
defined wherein the amount of h- 
cence permitted by English taste 
differs from that which comes natu- 
ral to the French. Other books 
of Miss Braddon’s have not been 
unworthy, to some extent, of the 
applause bestowed upon them. 
There has been a good story now 
and then, a clever bit of construc- 
tion, even an inkling of a character, 
She is the inventor of the fair-hair- 
ed demon of modern fiction. Wick- 
ed women used to be brunettes long 
ago, now they are the daintiest, 
softest, prettiest of blonde crea- 
tures; and this change has been 
wrought by Lady Audley, and her 
influence on contemporary novels, 
She has brought in the reign of bi- 
gamy as an interesting and fashion- 
able crime, which no doubt shows 
a certain deference to the British 
relish for law and order. It goes 
against the seventh commandment, 
no doubt, but does it in a legiti- 
mate sort of way, and is an inven- 
tion which could only have been 
possible to an Englishwoman know- 


ing the attraction of impropriety, 
and yet loving the shelter of law. 
These are real results which Miss 
Braddon has achieved, and we do 
not grudge her the glory of them; 
but yet we cannot conceive how the 
éclat of such triumphs, great as it 
may be, should cover a piece of im- 
posture. The boldness of the feat 
is the only thing that does in any 
way redeem it; and that is not an 
excuse either for literary larceny 
or that marvellous public credulity 
and folly, which is the really alarm- 
ing feature in the transaction, The 
author of ‘Rupert Godwin’ has 
compelled the world to accept not 
only a copy, but a very miserable 
copy, by the mere form of her name. 
She has palmed off upon three in- 
telligent nations, according to her 
own account, a fairy changeling, 
bewitched out of natural beauty 
into decrepitude and ugliness, and 
France, England, and America have 
taken the imp at her word. This 
is a power which the greatest of 
writers might envy. It is one of 
the finest privileges of a great name. 
To have made such an impression 
upon your contemporaries that the 
whole civilised world thus acknow- 
ledges your sway, is a thing rarely 
achieved even by the greatest. But 
it has been achieved by Miss Brad- 
don; and in sight of such a climax 
of fame and success, what can any 
one say ? 

We feel disposed, however, to 
emulate to some extent that perti- 
nacious critic who once, as the story 
goes, took upon him to annotate 
the course of a sermon, by announc- 
ing the real authorship of its finest 
paragraphs. “Turn that man out,” 
cried the aggrieved incumbent. 
“That's his own,” said the critic. 
In like manner there is something 
in ‘Rupert Godwin’ which is Miss 
Braddon’s own. When the poor 
widow’s virtuous and lovely daugh- 
ter earns her scanty living on the 
stage, she is made the victim of one 
of those romantic abductions which 
used to be so frequent (in novels) 
forty or fifty years ago, As it 
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happens, it does her no harm either 
in reputation or anything else, and, 
in short, is of little service anyhow 
except to fill up so many pages; but 
it is purely original and not copied, 
This it is only just to say. A fool- 
ish young marquess sets his heart 
upon the queen of beauty, in the 
stage tableaux, and declares him- 
self ready, as foolish young mar- 
quesses, our readers are aware, are 
so apt to do, “to lay his coronet at 
her feet, and make her Marchioness 
of Roxleydale ;” a desire which the 
villain of the piece immediately 
seizes upon by way of carrying out 
his own vile projects. And accord- 
ingly Miss Braddon, with a stroke 
of her wand, brings back out of the 
ancient ages that post-chaise with 
the locked doors and the impassible 
man on the box with which we are 
all so perfectly acquainted. The 
lovely Violet is thus carried off to 
the old decayed house, with the 
old  half-imbecile housekeeper, 
whom also we know.. But we are 
bound to say that the young lady 
takes the accident with the com- 
posure becoming a young lady of 
the nineteenth century. Half-way 
on the road, when they stop to 
change horses, she satisfies herself 
that the pretext of her mother’s 
illness, by which she has been in- 
veigled into the carriage, is false, 
and sinks back relieved with a pro- 
found sense of gratitute to heaven. 
She is rescued, as we have said, and 
the whole affair passes off in the 
calmest way, as such a natural aéci- 
dent might be supposed to pass, 
This abduction is Miss Braddon’s 
own. And so is the episode of Es- 
ther Vanberg, a ballet-girl, who dies 
a most exemplary death at the Star 
and Garter, Richmond, after hav- 
ing been thrown by a wicked horse 
which she had ordered her lover, 
a young duke, to buy for her for 
a thousand pounds, The horse is 
bought, and runs away and breaks 
the reckless young woman’s spine, 
and she then makes an edifying 
end which would become a saint, 
and leaves her duke touchingly 
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inconsolable, though this also is 
utterly unconnected with the story, 
Esther’s beauty had been of the 
demoniac order in her appearances 
on the stage. She inhabited a 
bijou mansion in Bolton Row; her 
drawing-room was approached by 
“a richly decorated staircase, where 
nymphs and satyrs in Florentine 
bronze smirked and capered in the 
recesses of the pale grey wall, re- 
lieved by mouldings and medal- 
lions in unburnished gold.” Tropi- 
cal flowers shaded the open win- 
dows, and the room was furnished 
with amber satin. Yet all this, 
and the hunter worth a thousand 
pounds, and circlets of diamonds, 
and flounces of the richest lace, all 
bought with her duke’s money, 
seems to be considered by Miss 
Braddon quite consistent with re- 
lations of the purest character be- 
tween the duke and the opera- 
dancer. And when she dies in 
this perfectly’ admirable way, the 
duke remains a kind of spiritual 
widower, to carry out all the last 
intentions, and build a monument 
over the grave of his love. In 
such an ethereal and lofty way are 
things supposed to be managed be- 
tween young English dukes and 
ballet-girls. These episodes are 
both Miss Braddon’s very own. 
We recognise in them the original 
touch of the artist, and no doubt 
it is thus she has indemnified her- 
self for giving up her natural fa- 
culty of construction, and using 
somebody else’s story. Notwith- 
standing the undiminished success 
which has attended the essay, we 
cannot but think it is a pity. Hon- 
esty is the best policy. A writer 
whose gift lies in the portrayal of 
character, in delicate touches of ob- 
servation, or sketches of real life, 
may possibly find it practicable to 
take the mere framework which 
has served another man; but for 
an author whose sole literary gift 
is that of construction, it is a pity. 
Miss Braddon has proved that she 
can invent a story. She can do it 
much better than she can discrimi- 
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nate, or describe, or even talk; and 
though it may save trouble, it is a 
sacrifice of her own powers she 
makes when she thus borrows from 
another. If we could hope that it 
was Mr. Reade who had done it, 
the matter would be very much 
less important; for Mr. Reade has 
many gifts, and can play upon his 
audience as on an instrument, and 
move us to tears or laughter as is 
permitted to very few. Miss Brad- 
don cannot do this; but if she can 
fill up the circulating library, and 
_ be translated into French, and re- 

translated into American, she cer- 
tainly does owe her clientelle the 
exercise of her one faculty. Such 
privfeges have duties attached to 
them; and a prophet in whom the 
public thus believes should at least 
give of her own to that believing 
public. She never invented any 
circumstance so extraordinary as 
this public faith and loyal adher- 
ence which she seems to have 
won. 

Miss Braddon is the leader of 
her school, and to her the first 
honours ought naturally to be 
given, but her disciples are many. 
One of the latest of these disciples 
is the authoress of ‘Cometh up as 
a Flower,’ » novel which has re- 
cently won that amount of public 
approval which is conveyed by 
praise in the leading papers and a 
second edition. This book is not 
a stupid book. There is a certain 
amount of interest and some char- 
acter in it. The young lover is, in 
his way, a real man—not very bril- 
liant certainly, nor with any pre- 
tence of intellectuality, but as far 
removed as possible from the wo- 
manish individual so often present- 
ed to us ticketed as a man in 
ladies’ novels; and so is the middle- 
aged husband. The wonderful 
thing in it is the portrait of the 
modern young woman as presented 
from her own point of view. The 
last wave but one of female novel- 
ists was very feminine. Their 


stories were all family stories, their 
domestic, 


troubles their women 
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womanly to the last degree, and 
their men not much less so. The 
present influx of pone life has 
changed all that. It has reinstated 
the injured creature Man in some- 
thing like his natural character, 
but unfortunately it has gone to 
extremes, and moulded its women 
on the model of men, just as the 
former school moulded its men on 
the model of women. The heroine 
of ‘Cometh up as a Flower’ is a 
good case in point. She is not by 
any means so disagreeable, so vul- 
gar, or so mannish, as at the first 
beginning she makes herself out to 
be. Her flippancy, to start with, 
revolts the reader, and inclines him 
to pitch the volume to as great a 
distance from him as is practicable; 
but if he has patience a little, the 
girl is not so bad. She is a mo- 
therless girl, brought up in the very 
worst way, and formed on the most 
wretched model, but yet there is a 
touch of nature in the headstrong 
creature. And this of itself is a 
curious peculiarity in fiction gene- 
rally. f[ll-brought-up motherless 
girls, left to grow anyhow, out of 
feminine guardianship, have 
became the ideal of the novelist. 
There is this advantage in them, 
that benevolent female readers have 
the resource of saying “ Remember 
she had no mother,” when the he- 
roine falls into an unusual lapse 
from feminine traditions; but it 
is odd, to say the least of it, that 
this phase of youthful life should 
commend itself so universally to 
the female novelist. Here is a 
specimen of what the young wo- 
man of the period considers spright- 
ly, prepossessing, and lifelike. It 
is the introduction of the young 
heroine to the reader :— 


‘ “T gambolled up to him in a bird- 
like manner. ‘Well,’ said J, cheerfully, 
‘I suppose the tea is quite cold, and 
you're quite cross, and I’m to have a 
real good scolding, aren’t I?’ Then I 
stooped and kissed the whitened hairs. 

“ “*Eh, what?’ said he, thus suddenly 
called back from his joyless reverie to 
the contemplation of a young round face, 
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that was dear to him, and vainly en- 
deavouring to extricate himself from the 
meshes of a redundant crop of curly 
hair which was being flourished in its 
redness before his face. ‘Indeed, Nell, 
I'd forgotten your very existence that 
minute.’ 

“What could have chased so pleas- 
ing an image from your mind’s eye?’ 
said I, laughing. 

“* What always chases every pleasing 
image,’ he answered, gloomily. 

“* Bills, I suppose,’ returned I, dis- 
contentedly. ‘ Bills, bills, bills !—that’s 
the song in this house from morning to 
night. Is there any word of one syllable 
in the English language that conveys. so 
many revolting ideas?’ 

“*None, except hell,’ said my father, 
bitterly, ‘and I sometimes think they’re 
synonymous,’ 

“*Dad,’ said I, ‘take my advice, and 
try a new plan; don’t worry about them 
any more—take no notice of them at all. 
We've got the air and the sunshine, 
and one another left—we ought to be 
happy; and if the worst comes to the 
worst, we can but go to jail, where we 
shall be nicely dressed, well fed, aud 
have our hair cut, all for nothing.’ ” 

A little after, this charming 
young lady goes to a party, where 
she makes great progress in the 
acquaintance and affections of a 

ellow-haired young dragoon, who 
is the jeune premier of the tale. But 
as her opinions upon general sub- 
jects are more to the point than her 
particular love-story, we quote from 
a conversation which takes place 
next day between herself and her 
father. First of all it has taken a 
somewhat lugubrious tone:— 

“*Do let us talk of something else,’ 
cried I, peevishly; ‘I hate such mop- 
ing sort of subjects,’ 

“* By all means—something gay and 
festive—the party last night, for in- 
stance,’ says the author of my being, 
ironically, 

“*Tt was not so bad as I expected,’ 
returned I, brightening up, and eradi- 
cating the moisture from my eyes with 
my knuckles. 

“* How did you get on with all those 
fine ladies?’ inquired my father, kindly. 

“* Middling,’ said I; ‘I did not care 
much about them. I liked the men 
better. If I went into society, I should 
like to go to parties where there are no 
women, only men,’ 
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“‘That is asentiment that I think I 
should keep for home use, my dear, if I 
were you.’ 

*“*Should you? Well, perbaps so; 
but women are so prying and censorious. 
All the time you are talking to them you 
feel sure that they are criticising the sit 
of your tucker, and calculating how 
much a yard your dress cost. Now, if 
you're only pretty and pleasant—indeed, 
even if you're not either (I mentally 
classed myself under this latter head)— 
men are good-natured, and take you as 
they find you, and make the best of 
you,’ 

“My father did not dispute my po- 
sition.” 


These are sentiments which 
everybody is aware a great many 
vulgar clever women think it clever 
and striking to enunciate. The 
misery of such unhappy ones as 
throw themselves out of the society 
of their own sex, their pitiful 
strivings after the recognition of 
any stray strong-minded woman 
who will look over their imperfec- 
tions, should be sufficient answer to 
it in any serious point of view. But 
there is a great deal that is unlovely 
which is not immoral, and false to 
every human and natural sentiment 
without being positively wicked. 
This is one of the popular bits of 
falsehood by which lively-minded 
young women are often taken in 
and led to misrepresent themselves. 
And it is another curious feature in 
second-rate women’s books, As & 
general rule, all the women in these 
productions, except the one charm- 
ing heroine, are mean and envious 
creatures, pulling the exceptional 
beauty to pieces. Shall we say that 
the women who,write ought to 
know? But the fact is, that a 
great many of the women who 
write live very contentedly in the 
society of other women, see little 
else, find their audience and highest 
appreciation among them, and are 
surrounded and backed up and ap- 
plauded by their own sex in a way 
which men would be very slow to 
emulate. The pretence is one 
which only a vulgar mind could 
make. The man who scorns, or 
pretends to scorn, women’s society, 
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is generally a fool; what should 
the woman be? But it is one of 
those popular falsehoods which 
hosts of people repeat without in 


‘the least meaning it. It seems to 


imply a certain elevation above 
her neighbours of the speaker; 
although the very same woman, if 
brought to the test, would shrink 
and recoil and be confounded if her 
silly and false aspirations could be 
realised. Of course the patent 
meaning of it on the lips of a girl 
like the heroine of the book before 
us is, that the society she prefers is 
that of the man with whom she is 
falling in love, and who has fallen 
in love with her, and that for the 
moment the presence of other peo- 
ple is rather a bore than otherwise. 
This story, as we have already 
said, is interesting, not because of 
its particular plot or incidents, but 
as a sample of the kind of expres- 
sion given by modern fiction to mo- 
dern sentiments from the woman’s 
point of view. Nelly Lestrange 
has no particular objections to 
meet her soldier out of doors when- 
ever he pleases to propose it. He 
takes her in his arms after he has 
seen her about three times, and she 
has still no objection. The girl is 
innocent enough according to all 
appearance, but she has certainl 
an odd way of expressing herself 
for a girl. She wonders if her 
lover and she, when they meet in 
heaven, will be “sexless passionless 


essences,” and says, God forbid! 


She speaks, when a loveless mar- 
riage dawns upon her, of giving her 
shrinking body to the disagreeable 
bridegroom. There may be no- 
thing wrong in all this, but it is 
curious language, as we have 
said, for a girl, And here let us 
pause to make a necessary dis- 
crimination, A grande passion is a 
thing which has to be recognised as 
possible wherever it is met with in 
this world, If two young people 
fall heartily and honestly in love 
with each other, and are separated 
by machinations such as abound in 
novels, but unfortunately are not 
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unknown in life, and one of them 
is compelled to marry somebody 
else, it is not unnatural, it is not 
revolting, that the true love unex- 
tinguished should blaze wildly up, 
in defiance of all law, when the 
opportunity occurs. This is wrong, 
sinful, ruinous, but it is not dis- 
gusting; whereas those speeches 
about shrinking bodies and - sex- 
less essences are disgusting in the 
fullest sense of the word. Would 
that the new novelist, the young 
beginner in the realm of fiction, 
could but understand this!) We 
will quote the last scene—the only 
scene in which there is much evi- 
dence of dramatic power in this 
novel, In it the poor little hero- 
ine, in her despair, flies in the face 
of all right and honour and virtue, 
yet is not revolting, nor yet nasty— 
which in her quite innocent impas- 
sioned moods, in her daring tone, 
and reckless little sayings, she 
frequently and vunpardonably is. 
Everything that is worst to bear 
has happened to the unfortunate 
Nelly. Her lover’s letters have 
been abstracted; she has been 
taught to think him false to her; 
she has married for that reason, 
and to save her father’s life, the 
unattractive Sir Hugh, and her 
father has died the day after, los- 
ing to her all the comfort of her 
sacrifice; and then, in a moment 
when she is left alone, there comes 
suddenly her true lover, heart- 
broken with her perfidy, to look 
at her for the last time; and they 
speak to each other, and find out 
how it is that they have been sepa- 
rated. ‘He is going to India, and 
it is their last meeting :— 

“Looking into his haggard, beautiful, 
terrible face, I forgot all I should have 
remembered; forgot virtue and honour 
and self-respect; my heart spoke out to 
his. ‘Oh, don’t go,’ I cried, running 
to him; ‘don’t you know how I love 
you? For my sake stay. I cannot 
live without you.’ 

“T clasped both hands on his rough 
coat-sleeve, and my bowed head sank 
down upon them. 

“*Do you suppose I can live in Eng- 
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land and see you belonging to another 
man?’ he asked, harshly; ‘the world 
is all hell now as it is; but that would 
be the blackest, nethermost hell. No; 
let me go,’ said he, fiercely, pushing me 
away from him roughly, while his face 
was writhen and distorted. 

“*Tf you go,’ I said in my insanity, 
throwing myself into his arms, ‘I'll go 
too. Oh! for God’s sake, take me with 
you!’ 

“He strained me to his desolate 
heart, and we kissed each other wildly, 
vehemently; none came between us 
then. Then he tried to put me away 
from him. 

“«My darling,’ said he, ‘you don’t 
know what you are saying. Do you 
think I am such a brute as to be the 
ruin of the only woman I ever loved?’ 
And his deep voice was sorely shaken as 
he spoke. 

“But I would not be put away. I 
clung about his neck in my bitter pain, 
my mad despair. 

“Oh, don't leave me behind you! 
You’re all I have in the world now. 
Oh, take me, take me with you!’ 

“My hair fell in its splendid ruddy 
billows over his great shoulder, and my 
arms were flung about the stately pillar 
of his throat. He set his teeth hard, 
and drew in his breath. It was a tough 
ordeal. 

“*T won't,’ he said, hoarsely. ‘ For 
God’s sake stop tempting me! Id 
sooner cut your throat than take you. 
Do you think it would be loving you to 
bring you down to a level with the scum 
of the earth? Oh, Nell, Nell! you 
ought to be my good angel. Don’t 
tempt me to kill my own soul and 
yours.’ 

“The reproachful anguish of his tones 
smote me like a two-edged sword. I 
said no more.” 


Now, this is very objectionable, 
no doubt, and as wrong as it can 
be, but it is not disgusting. In 
the circumstances it is not unnatu- 
ral, Great love and despair, and 
the sense of an irredeemable useless 
sacrifice and a horrible mistake, 
might excuse, if they did not war- 
rant, such an outbreak, The dif- 
ference is very clear and easily to 
be defined. At such a moment 
the reader forgives, and his mind 
is not revolted by a hopeless 


burst of passion, even though pos- 
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sible vice and the greatest of so- 
cial sins is involved in it. And 
there is no sin involved in the 
light talk and nasty phrases which 
may mean nothing; yet to every- 
body of pure mind it is those latter 
which are most disgusting. Nor is 
this distinction an arbitrary one. 
When a human creature is under 
the influence of passion, it may be 
moved to the wildest thoughts, 
the most hopeless impulses, sug- ~ 
gestions utterly foreign to its natu- 
ral character; but its utterance in 
its cooler moments expresses the 
ordinary tenor of life. A woman, 
driven wild by the discovery of 
domestic fraud and great wrong, 
might propose any sin in her tren- 
zy, and yet might be innocent; 
whereas a woman who makes un- 
cleanly suggestions in the calm of 
her ordinary talk, is a creature 
altogether unendurable and beyond 
the pale. This distinction is one 
which goes deeper than mere criti- 
cism. It is a point upon which 
social literature and society itself 
go much astray. When _ people 
who scarcely know each other, and 
do not care for each other, are 
obliged to meet, the lightest of 
light talk naturally comes in to fill 
up the stray moments; and it is 
very handy for the novelist who 
has many stray corners to fill up; 
but now and then a point of some 
kind must be given to this light 
social froth, If not wit, which is 
not always at hand, why then a 
little licence, a touch of nastiness— 
something that will shock if not 
amuse. This is the abomination 
in the midst of us. Perhaps the 
indication it would seem to give of 
darker evil concealed below may 
be false—and we not only hope but 
believe that it is false—but of 
itself it is the height of unloveli- 
ness. 

After our free-spoken heroine 
has come to the climax of her fate, 
she becomes consumptive and re- 
flective after that loftily pious kind 
which generally associates _ itself 
with this species of immorality ; 
for sensual literature and the car- 
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nal mind have a kind of piety quite 
to themselves, when disappoint- 
ment and’ incapacity come upon 
them. The fire which burned so 
bright dies out into the most in- 
conceivably grey of ashes; and the 
sweetest submission, the tenderest 
purity, take the place in a second 
of all those daring headstrong fan- 
cies, all that self-will and self-in- 
dulgence. The intense goodness 
follows the intense sensuousness as 
- by a natural law ;—the same natu- 
ral law, we presume, which makes 
the wicked witch of romance—the 
woman who has broken everybody’s 
heart, and spent everybody’s money, 
and desolated everybody’s home— 
sink at last into the most devoted 
of sisters of charity. The good 
women who follow the rule of St. 
Vincent de Paul would be little 
flattered by the suggestion. 

We do not feel ourselves capable 
of noticing, although what we have 
just said recalls them to our mind, 
certain very fine and very nasty 
books, signed with the name of a 
certain Ouida, it is to be supposed 
a woman also. They are so fine as 
to be unreadable, and consequent- 
ly we should hope could do little 
harm, the diction being too gor- 
geous for merely human faculties. 
We note, in glancing here and there 
through the luscious pages, that 
there is always either a mass of 
glorious hair lying across a man’s 
breast, or a lady’s white and jew- 
elled fingers are twined in the gen- 
tleman’s chestnut or raven curls— 
preferably chestnut; for “colour” 
is necessary to every such picture. 
Our readers will have remarked 
that, even in the crisis of her misery, 
the poor little heroine of ‘Cometh 
up as a Flower’ could not refrain 
from throwing her hair in “ splen- 
did ruddy billows” over her lover's 
shoulder; and the amount of use 
got out of the same powerful agent 
in ‘Strathmore’ and ‘Idalia’ seems 
something remarkable. MHair, in- 
deed, in general, has become one 
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of the leading properties in fiction. 
The facility with which it flows over 
the shoulders and bosoms in its 
owner’s vicinity is quite extraor- 
dinary. In every emergency it is 
ready for use. Its quantity and 
colour, and the reflections in it, 
and even the “fuzz,” which is its 
modern peculiarity, take the place 
of all those pretty qualities with 
which heroines used to be endowed. 
Whad need has a woman for a soul 
when she has — her head a mass of 
wavy gold? hen a poor creature 
has to be represented, her hair is 
said to be scanty, and of no particu- 
lar colour. Power, strength, a rich 
nature, a noble mind, are all to be 
found embodied in this great attri- 
bute. Samson, being a Jew, had 
probably black locks, which would 
be against him; but otherwise 
Samson would have made a great 
figure in these days, if indeed De- 
lilah had not outdone him with 
amber floods of equal potency. 
Amber is the tint patronised in 
the works of Ouida. It is the 
only idea that we have been able 
to evolve out of her gorgeous pages, 
if indeed it can be called an idea. 
With other and more orthodox 
writersjthe hue is gold or red. 
When the conception demands a 
milder shade of colouring, auburn, 
and even chestnut (with gold re- 
flections), are permissible ; but when 
avery high effect is intended, red 
is the hue par excellence. Red and 
gold, in all its shades, are compat- 
ible with virtue; amber means rich 
luxurious vice; whereas the pale and 
scanty locks are the embodiment of 
meanness and poverty of character. 
As for black and brown, which were 
once favourites in fiction before it 
took to violent colouring, they are 
“nowhere.” They may be per- 
mitted now and then in a strictly 
subordinate position, but they have 
nothing to do with the symbolism 
of modern art. 

Red is the colour chosen by Mr. 
Edmund Yates* to characterise the 





* ‘Land at Last;’ ‘The Forlorn Hope.’ 
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heroine of one of his many pro- 


ductions, the Margaret of ‘Land at .. 


Last.’ She has, as a matter of 
course, “large, deep, violet eyes,” 
and “long, thick, luxuriant hair, 
of a deep-red, gold colour; not 
the poetic ‘auburn’—not the 
vulgar ‘carrots’ -——a rich metallic 
red, unmistakable, admitting of 
no compromise, no darkening by 
grease or confining by fixature—a 
great mass of deep-red hair, strange, 
weird, and oddly beautiful.” She 
is picked up in the street by the 
artist-hero, who is equally, as a 
matter of course, subjugated at 
once by this gorgeous combination 
of colour. Margaret makes great 
play with her hair, like all the other 
ladies. If she does not take to 
sweeping it over her lover's breast 
all at once, she lets it over her own 
shoulders “in a rich red cloud,” 
which comes to the same thing; 
and notwithstanding that she tells 
him with beautiful frankness the 
story of her life, into which “the 
usual character—without which the 
drama of woman’s life is incom- 
plete—a man!” had come at an 
early age, poor Ludlow marries 
her, despite all the remonstrances 
of: his friends. Then ensues a 
long and sufficiently clever descrip- 
tion of the failure of this red- 
haired heroine to adapt herself 
to the dulness of a_ respectable 
life. It is very hard work for her, 
as may be supposed. When she 
goes to visit her dull mother-in-law 
at Brompton, she sees in the Row, 
as she passes, faces that remind her 
of her former history; people pass 
her in mail-phaetons and on high- 
stepping horses, while she walks, 
who would place both at her dis- 
posal at a word. She will not say 
the word, but naturally, as she pur- 
sues her walk, she loathes her own 
bondage more than ever; and in 
the evening, when she plays to her 
good, stupid, adoring husband, 
dreams come upon her of the balls 
of other days—of “Henri so grand 
in the ‘Cavalier seul,’” of the 
“parterre illuminated with a thou- 





sand lamps glittering like fireflies, 
.and then the cosy little supper, 
the sparkling iced drink.” Such 
sublime recollections carry her far 
away from the solemn quiet of 
Elm Lodge. And she has a baby 
and hates it; and her husband 
loves her so much, and is so un- 
speakably good to her, that she 
grows mad with disgust and misery. 
And, in short, an awful crisis is 
visibly coming, and comes by the 
reappearance of the man, her first 
love, who, it turns out, was not her 
seducer, but her husband. So that 
the wretched creature has made a 
victim in cold blood of the un- 
happy artist—marrying him, as the 
villain used to marry an unsuspect- 
ing woman in the old novels, be- 
cause he was a quite hopeless sub- 
ject for any other treatment, and 
because she wanted comfort and a 
home! The scene in which she 
calmly informs Ludlow of these 
facts—of her utter indifference to 
himself and her child, her devotion 
to another man, and, finally, of her 
previous marriage—has_ consider- 
able dramatic power, if it were not 
that the vile audacity of one party, 
and the feebleness of the other, 
take from it the interest which 
should belong to a death-and- 
life struggle. The idea is so far 
original that Margaret is at no 
period of her career a repentant 
Magdalene; and neither is she 
tempted by passion into her base 
and treacherous crime. She mar- 
ries Ludlow in cold blood for a 
home, without any delusion on the 
subject, knowing that he is a good 
and innocent man, and that she is 
bringing him disgrace and ruin. 
The best touch in the book is the 
woman’s stupid ignorance and in- 
sensibility, which leads her to im- 
agine that she can return, as she 
says, to her husband, after having 
been the wife of another man—a 
delusion out of which she is speedily 
driven when the wretched repro- 
bate to whom she goes back turns 
her away with a cruelty and insen- 
sibility equal to her own. So far 
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this is true enough, and no attempt 
is made to clothe vice in an attrac- 
tive form; but yet it is undeni- 
able that the author throughout 
gives to his red-haired woman a 
lofty superiority over all the good 
people in his book, She—with the 
rich red cloud over her shoulders, 
her silence, her abstraction, the 
secret contrasts she is making in 
her own mind between the respect- 
able suburban life and that of the 
illuminated parterres and iced drinks 
of her former state of being, and the 
profound disgust which fills her— 
is evidently, in Mr. Yates’s eyes, a 
creature much above the level of 
those dull women whose talk is of 
babies. She sails about among 
them in sullen state, and he feels 
that she is a banished angel—a 
creature of a higher sphere. Her 


disgraceful and abominable secret, 
though of course he duly punishes 
it, still elevates her above the dull 
mother and gushing sister of her 
artist-husband. And when her real 
husband has disdainfully spurned 


her, she becomes a heroine. When 
she is found, she makes a little 
speech of self-defence, “I acknow- 
ledge my sin, and, so far as Geoffrey 
Ludlow is concerned, I deeply, ear- 
nestly, repent my conduct;” she 
says, “ Have those who condemned 
me—and I know naturally enough 
I am condemned by all his friends 
—have those who condemned me 
ever known the pangs of starvation, 
the grim tortures of houselessness 
in the streets? Have they ever 
known what it is to have the iron 
of' want and penury eating into 
their souls, and then to be offered 
a comfortable home and an honest 
man’s love. If they have, I doubt 
very much whether they would 
have refused it.” And she makes 
an edifying end, watched and coun- 
selled and cared for by the modei 
of womanly virtue, who all this 
time has been saving up for poor 
Ludlow. Such is the story. It is 
a little departure from the estab- 
lished type of the golden-haired 
sorceress, and the author does not 
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try to soften her guilt by any 
touches of sentiment; but still it 
is clear that he feels her to be a 
superior woman. He may praise 
his other personages in words, who 
are contented people, making the 
best of their lives; but Margaret, 
who makes the worst of it, and to 
whom respectability is intolerable, 
and who dreams of cosy suppers 
and iced drinks, is evidently, 
though he says he disapproves of 
her, fashioned after a much higher 
ideal. Mr. Yates goes into her 
ways and thoughts in detail, while 
he contents himself with weak 
plaudits of “Geoff, dear old Geoff,” 
from all the painter’s surroundings. 
To his taste it is evident that the 
wickedness of the woman, her heart- 
lessness and self-indulgence, and 
utter blindness to everybody’s feel- 
ings but her own, render her pro- 
foundly interesting; and his good 
women are very dull shadows by her 
side. Wedo not forget that years 
ago this used to be the reproach 
addressed to Mr. Thackeray, and 
that the cleverness of Becky and 
the silliness of Amelia were very 
favourite objects of reprobation to 
virtuous critics. But Thackeray 
did not dwell upon Becky solely 
because she was wicked. She was 
infinitely clever, amusing, and full 
of variety. The fun in her sur- 
mounted the depravity. But at 
the present day this is no longer 
the case. There is no sort of fun, 
no attraction of any sort, about such 
heroines as the Margaret in ‘ Land 
at Last.’ Their interest is entirely 
factitious, and founded solely upon 
their wickedness. The creature is 
a loathsome cheat and impostor, 
and therefore she is worthy of being 
drawn at full length, and presented 
to us in all the convolutions of her 
stupid and selfish nature. Such 
seems to be the view of fiction 
adopted’ even by such a writer 
(greatly above the ordinary sensa- 
tional average) as Mr. Yates, to 
whom, by the way, artists in gene- 
ral are little indebted for the flip- 
pancy and coarseness of the pic- 
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ture he gives to them. Beer and 
pipes are not refined accessories cer- 
tainly, but yet their presence on 
the scene scarcely necessitates the 
production of Charley Potts as the 
representative painter. It is not 
complimentary to English art. 
Another book by the same 
author—whose productive powers 
fill us with awe and wonder— 
is the ‘Forlorn Hope;’ in which 
the story turns upon the forlorn 
and hopeless pdssion of a doctor, 
already married, for a fair young 
patient, who returns his love. The 
doctor’s wife, in a fit of tragic 
but only too clear-sighted jeal- 
ousy, poisons herself and leaves 
him free; but the poor, pretty, 
consumptive Madeline, who is the 
object of his love, marries some- 
body else just at the moment when 


her physician is beginning to per-. 


mit himself to think of approach- 
ing her, and henceforward can only 
purchase a little intercourse with 
her hopeless lover by falling very 
ill and dying in his hands. Now 
it goes utterly against all social 
morality to introduce lovemaking 
between a doctor and his patient. 
There are even hard-hearted critics 
who have objected to the idyll of 
melancholy passion as set forth 
in the pure and pensive pages of 
‘Doctor Antonio,’ notwithstanding 
that the scene is Italy, and the 
story as spotless as imagination 
could conceive. Doctors and pa- 
tients have no right to fall in love 
with each other ; it goes in the face of 
all the proprieties and expediencies 
of life. A young physician may, it 
is true, be permitted to appreciate 
the beauty and excellence of the 
sweet nurse in a sickroom, who 
ministers along with him to the 
sick mother or father or brother; 
but when she herself becomes his 
patient, a wall of brass rises between 
them. Yet Mr. Yates’s sympathies 
evidently go with the physician, 
and it appears only natural to him 
that the golden-haired patient (pale 
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gold in this case, which is angelic— 
not red gold, which is of the demons) 
should quite obliterate in Dr. Wil- 
mot’s mind the reserved and dark- 
complexioned wife who wants for 
him at home. The poor woman does 
not right herself even by suicide, 
The facts of the case give her hus- 
band, when he finds them out, a 
great shock; but not so great a 
shock as does the marriage of the 
delicate Madeline, who, angel of 
purity as she is, evidently feels it 
quite legitimate on her part to re- 
call her medical lover, and enact 
little scenes of despairing love on 
her deathbed, and die happy in his 
arms, with a sweet indifference to 
the fact of her husband’s existence. 
It is no doubt very melancholy that 
people should obstinately persist 
in marrying the wrong person, as 
indeed is visible in real life as well 
as in novels; but how far it is ex- 
pedient to call in the right man, 
whom you have not married, as 
your medical attendant, may, we 
think, be questioned. The sugges- 
tion is not a pleasant one. 

As Miss Thomas has been men- 
tioned in the beginning of this 
paper, we may say, in justice to 
her, that she has freed herself to 
some extent from the’ traditions of 
her school, Her two last books* 
are neither immoral (to speak of), 
nor horsey, which is akin to immo- 
ral. They are very frothy, and 
deal with a world which is not the 
ordinary world around us—a world 
where there is either very gor- 
geous upholstery or very shabby 
meanness, and no medium between 
them; but still the books are not 
nasty. ‘Played Out,’ in fact, is not 
a bad story. The little heroine 
Kate is very tiresome in her change- 
ableness, but still she ,is a well- 
known character, whom we have 
met so often that we feel a certain 
interest in her, and indignation at 
the amazingly senseless way in 
which her prospects are thrown 
away. The device by which this 
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is accomplished is one which is 
becoming about as general as the 
golden hair. It is used in both 
Miss Thomas’s books—in ‘Cometh 
up as a Flower’—in a lively and 
clever novel called ‘ Archie Lovell,’ 
which is a little earlier in date—and 
no doubt in a host of others if we 
could but remember. Itis a de- 
vice not very creditable either to 
the invention or the good taste 
which suggested it. In all these 
books the heroines are made to 
spend a night accidentally in the 
society of a man with whom they 
have been known to flirt. It is 
done in the purest innocence, and 
in that curious fortuitous way with 
which things happen only in novels. 
Chance alone on both sides brings 
it about, but yet it becomes known, 
and the consequences are generally 
disastrous. Kate Lethbridge, for 
instance, in ‘Played Out,’ is per- 
suaded to step into a railway car- 
riage in which her friend is going 
off to London, and which is sup- 
posed to wait ten minutes at a lit- 
tle country station, to enable him 
to spend these ten minutes pleas- 
antly. And the moment she has 
entered it the train sweeps away, 
and the young lady’s reputation is 
ruined for life. This expedient, it 
must be allowed, is a very poor 
one; and it is a curious sign of 
the absence of all real inventive 
power in this kind of literature, 
that it should be so often em- 
loyed. In ‘Called to Account,’ 
fiss Thomas enters upon the less 
safe ground of married life, and 
displays to us, among a number of 
“grandly-simple” beauties, with 
the usual sublime attribute of 
golden locks, a scanty-haired pale- 
coloured woman, who makes mis- 
chief and destroys domestic peace, 
yet turns out very good at the end, 
and goes into the Sister of Mercy 
business with much applause on all 
hands. Here, too, an unhappy 
pair are condetaned to rouse every- 
body’s suspicion, and to risk their 
character by being shut up to- 
gether in a cave for some twenty- 
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four hours or so, though happily, 
as they are all but killed by the 
experience, scandal is _ silenced, 
Certain curious symptoms of the 
kind of culture prevalent in the 
region to which this class of lite- 
rature belongs, are, however, to be 
gleaned out of these books—a real 
contribution to our knowledge of 
our species. The first of these 
gives us a sketch of the favourite 
literature of the hero, who is, like 
so many heroes, a man of letters 
publishing novels in magazines, 
and otherwise contributing to the 
instruction of the public. He is, 
besides, a clerk in a government 
office, a university man, and has 
suddenly and unexpectedly become 
heir to a fine estate. We are told 
to glance round his sitting-room 
in his absence, with the view of 
throwing light upon his tastes and 
pursuits—and this is what we 
find :— 

“The recesses on either side of the fire- 
place were occupied with broad shelves, 
and these were filled with books—origi- 
nal editions most of them, of the stand- 
ard modern novelists, An independent 
oak book-stand, placed within reach of 
the one arm-chair in the room, might 
be supposed to contain the more special 
favourites of that room’s occupant, and 
there Fielding and Smollett, Wycherly 
and Ben Jonson, Spencer and Sidney, 
Bon Gaultier, Bacon, Addison, Ingolds- 
by, and a host of other wits, poets, 
essayists, dramatists, humorists, and 
scholars, stood in amicable array.” 

Our readers will admire the ad- 
mirable conjunction of names here- 
in assembled, and the charmin 
way in which they relieve onl 
heighten each the effect of the 
other. Bacon and Addison leashed 
together, and marching between 
Bon Gaultier and Ingoldsby, is a 
true stroke of genius; and there 
can be no doubt that a very pecu- 
liar light is thrown upon the 
“tastes and pursuits, if not on the 
character of my hero,” by the fact 
that his shelves are filled with the 
standard modern novelists in the 
“original editions.” It is intel- 
ligible that people who read no- 
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thing but standard modern novel- 
ists should produce such books as 
those which are now under review. 
The second passage we shall quote 
is also a description of a room—a 
room which the hero—again a lite- 
rary man—of ‘Called to Account’ 
thinks so perfect, that he never tires 
of raving about the exquisite taste 
which has arranged it. It must 
have been done “by a woman of 
enius essentially human,” he says. 

e do not go into the parapher- 
nalia of silver lamps, “shallow 
silver urns, classical in design and 
execution,” and reflected in “im- 
mense sheets of plate-glass,” but 
go on to its more purely artistic 
eatures :— 

‘On either side of these glasses were 
niches (oval-shaped at the top in the 
wall, which was coloured a faint warm 
cream-colour). containing marble stat- 
uettes about two feet high. Venus and 
Hercules, Apollo and Diana, were chosen 
as the respective types of beauty and 
strength. - . In one recess by 
the side of the fire-place, a small semi- 
oblique piano stood, with a pile of loosely 
arranged music on it. In the corre- 
sponding recess there was a ruby velvet 
shrine, composed of a pedestal and cur- 
tains for the glorious goddess, who is 
grander and more perfect in her muti- 
Jated beauty. than anything else the 
world has seen in marble, a nearly life- 
size copy of ‘Our Lady of Milo” . . . 
And pictured suggestions of the past 
and the future were not wanting; for 
Raphael and the Fornarina, Dante and 
his Beatrice, and a Madonna with the 
warm soft beauty of a moonbeam, all 
looked upon one from the walls.” 

This amazing combination strikes 
the poet-hero as half divine. Very 
likely Miss Thomas imagines that 
the relation of the Fornarina to 
Raphael, and that of Beatrice to 
Dante, were identical; and that it 
is very fine and classical to talk of 
the Venus as Our Lady of Milo. 
Such wonderful exhibitions of the 
uneducated intelligence which has 
caught up a name here and there, 
and is bold enough to think it 
knows what they. mean, are very 


astonishing. Truly, a little learn- 
ing is a dangerous thing. 

We have gone as far as human 
patience can go in our survey, and 
leave off with the certainty that we 
have left a great deal that is more 
objectionable still untouched. In 
one novel, which we do not at- 
tempt to notice here, but which 
lately passed through our hands,* 
we remember that the chief inte- 
rest turns on the heroine’s discus- 
sion with herself as to whether or 
not she will become the mistress 
of a very fascinating man she hap- 
pens to be brought in contact with, 
Her decision eventually is on the 
side of virtue, but she takes the 
whole question into consideration 
with the most frank impartiality, 
In anothert the central point is a 
certain secret passage leading from 
the chamber of the profligate mas- 
ter of a house into a room occupied 
by an old general and his charming 
young wife—a passage which the 
villain uses once too often, finding 
himself at last in presence of the 
insulted husband, But it is need- 
less to multiply instances. It 
would be a task beyond our 
powers to enter into all the varie- 
ties of immorality which the novel- 
ists of the day have ingeniously 
woven into their stories. In these 
matters the man who writes is at 
once more and less bold than the 
woman; he may venture on possi- 
tive criminality to give piquancy 
to his details, but it is the female 
novelist who speaks the most 
plainly, and whose best characters 
revel in a kind of innocent in- 
decency, as does the heroine of 
‘Cometh up as a Flower.’ Not 
that the indecency is always in- 
nocent; but there are cases in 
which it would seem the mere 
utterance of a certain foolish 
daring—an ignorance which longs 
to look knowing—a kind of im- 
modest and indelicate innocence 
which likes to play with impurity. 
This is the most dismal feature 
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among all these disagreeable pheno- 
mena, Nasty thoughts, ugly sug- 
gestions, an imagination which 
prefers the unclean, is almost more 
appalling than the facts of actual 
depravity, because it has no excuse 
of sudden passion or temptation, 
and no visible boundary. It is a 
shame to women so to write; and 
it is a shame to the women who 
read and accept as a true repre- 
sentation of themselves and their 
ways the equivocal talk and fleshly 
inclinations herein attributed to 
them. There patronage of such 
books is in reality an adoption and 
acceptance of them. It may be 
done in carelessness, it may be 
done in that mere desire for some- 
thing startling which the monotony 
of ordinary life is apt to produce; 
but it is debasing to everybody con- 
cerned. Women’s rights and wo- 
men’s duties have had enough dis- 
cussion, perhaps even from the 
ridiculous point of view. We have 
most of us made merry over Mr. 
Mill’s crotchet on the subject, and 
over the Dr. Marys and Dr. Eliza- 
beths; but yet a woman has one 
duty of invaluable importance to her 
country and her race which cannot 
be over-estimated—and that is the 
duty of being pure. There is perhaps 
nothing of such vital consequence 
to a nation. Our female critics 
are fond of making demonstrations 
of indignation over the different 
punishment given by the world to 
the sin of man and that of woman 
in this respect. But all philosophy 
notwithstanding, and leaving the 
religious question untquched, there 
can be no possible doubt that the 
wickedness of man is less ruinous, 
less disastrous to the world in 
general, than the wickedness of 
woman. That is the climax of all 
misfortunes to the race. One of 
our cleverest journals took occasion 
the other day to point out the 
resemblance of certain superficial 
fashions among ourselves to the 
fashions prevalent among Roman 
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women at the time of Rome’s 
downfall. The comparison, no 
doubt, has been made again and 
again, and yet society has not be- 
come utterly depraved. But yet it 
has come to have many very un- 
lovely, very unpromising, features 
in it. We are no preacher to call 
English ladies to account, and we 
have no tragical message to deliver 
even had we the necessary pulpit 
to do it in; but it certainly would 
be well if they would put a stop to 
nasty novels. It would be well for 
literature, well for the tone of 
society, and well for the young 
people who are growing up used to 
this kind of reading. Consider- 
ing how low the tone of literary 
excellence is, and how little power 
of exciting interest exists after all 
in these equivocal productions, the 
sacrifice would not seem a great 
one. 





It is good to turn aside from 
these feverish productions — and 
we think it right to make as dis- 
tinct a separation as the printer's 
skill can indicate between the lower 
and the higher ground in fiction— 
to the better fare which is still set 
before us. Though they seem to 
flourish side by side, and though 
the public, according to such evi- 
dence as can be obtained on the 
subject, seems to throw itself with 
more apparent eagerness upon the 
hectic than upon the wholesome, 
still we cannot but hope that Mr. 
Anthony Trollope* has in reality a 
larger mass of readers than Miss 
Braddon, and we are very sure no 
sensational romancist of her school 
goes half so near the general heart 
as does the author of the ‘ Village 
on the Cliff.’ There are still the 
seven thousand men in Israel who 
have not bent the knee to Baal, 
notwithstanding that mournful pro- 
phets in all ages will persist in 
thinking themselves alone faithful. 
Mr. Trollope writes too much to be 





* ‘The Claverings ;’ ‘ Last Chronicle of Barset.’ 
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always at his best. He has ex- 
hausted too many of the devices of 
fiction to be able to find always an 
original suggestion for his plot; 
but there is nobody living who has 
added so many pleasant people to 
our acquaintance, or given us so 
many neighbourly interests out of 
our own immediate circle. We are 
disposed to protest against the un- 
comfortable vacillation between two 
lovers which has been for some time 
past his favourite topic; but we 
do so only in the most friendly, 
and, indeed, affectionate way. High- 
pitched constancy is no doubt rare 
nowadays. On the one hand, it 
is by no means always a matter of 
certainty that the woman a man 
has been accepted by, or the man 
whom the woman accepts, are be- 
yond dispute the best and most 
suitable for them. Friends of per- 
sons about to be married are on all 
hands agreed on that point. And, 
on the other side, we agree with 
Mr. Trollope that, as a matter of 
amusement, lovemaking is decidedly 
superior to either croquet or cricket. 
But the fact remains, that the man 
and the woman who, without very 
grave cause, change their minds in 
this important matter, are seldom 
satisfactory people. Harry Claver- 
ing, though not a bad fellow in the 
main, looks very foolish when his 
first love and his second love are 
squabbling over him—or at least, 
if not squabbling, mutually deter- 
mining to resign, and sacrifice them- 
selves to his happiness. It is not 
an elevated position fora man. The 
reader feels slightly ashamed of 
him when he has to tell his tale, 
and submit to everybody’s com- 
ment, and realise that the part he 
has played has been a very poor 
one. We can forgive our hero for 
making a tragic mistake which 
ruins or compromises him fatally, 
or we can forgive him for the most 
stupid blunder in any other branch 
of his affairs; but a blunder which 
necessitates. the intervention of 
three or four women in his love- 
making, and which is really ar- 


ranged by them, he himself being 
very secondary in the matter, is 
humiliating, and goes against the 
very character of a hero. It seems 
to be Mr. Trollope’s idea that, so 
long as he is faithful to her, a wo- 
man can see no blemish in a man 
whom she has once loved. But we 
fear this is far from being the fact. 
On the contrary, we should have 
been inclined to suppose that Flo- 
rence Burton not only would never 
have been able to banish from her 
mind a certain (carefully suppress- 
ed, no doubt) contempt for her 
fickle lover, but that she would 
have indulged in a sound, reason- 
able, womanly hatred ever after, 
for all the kind intercessors who 
came between them. Women are 
neither so passive nor so grateful 
as they are made out to be; and 
a man’s disdain for the girl who 
“having known me could decline” 
upon the lower heart and lower 
brain, is perhaps a few degrees less 
profound than the woman’s con- 
tempt for the actor in a similar 
defalcation. It was mean of Flo- 
rence Burton to have him again 
after he had forsaken her, and un- 
speakably mean of him to consent 
to the re-transfer, and to be happy 
ever after. The only person whom 
we have any sympathy with in the 
matter is the poor, faulty beauty, 
Julia, who was so dreadfully wrong 
in other respects, but yet not to 
blame in this. Here, however, is 
the vast difference between such a 
work as even the faultiest and least 
satisfactory of Mr. Trollope’s and 
the best of the inferior school. 
Deep, tragic passion is not in them, 
although they are chiefly about 
lovemaking, and their perplexities 
and troubles and complications of 
plot all centre in this one subject. 
But the atmosphere is the purest 
English daylight; none of those 
fair women, none of those clean, 
honourable, unexhalted English gen- 
tlemen, have any terrible secrets in 
their past that cannot bear the light 
of day. There may be unpleasant 
talk at their clubs, and they may 
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make no exhibition of horror—but 
they don’t mix it up with their his- 
tory, or bring it into their inter- 
course with their friends. Now 
and then @ woman among them 
may make a mercenary marriage, 
or aman among them be led into 
a breach of constancy; but they 
live like the most of us, exempt 
from gross temptation, and relying 
upon human natural incidents, con- 
trariety of circumstances, failure of 
fortune, perversity of heart, for 
the plan of their romance. On this 
level we miss the primitive passions, 
but we get all those infinite shades 
of character which make society in 
fact, as well as society in a book, 
amusing and interesting. In Mr. 
Trollope’s books there are no wo- 
men who throw their glorious hair 
over the breast of any chance com- 
panion; indeed, the red - haired 
young woman, exuberant in flesh 
and blood, and panting for sensa- 
tion, is unknown in them. So 
great a difference does it make when 
you step out of the lower into the 
higher world. In short, here is a 
novelist to whom the colour of a 
woman’s hair is not of first import- 
ance. Lily Dale, for instance, 
gives us no clue as to this import- 
ant point; perhaps it is mention- 
ed—we do not remember—at all 
events it is no way written upon 
her character. Our own impression 
is, that it must have been a kind 
of soft brown, a subdued. sort of 
framework for her refined head, 
not any blazing panoply. But any- 
how her author is indifferent on the 
subject.» To him her hair is clearly a 
secondary matter. He takes, strange 
to say, a great deal more trouble to 
show us what was passing through 
her mind. And it is true that he 
does reveal this with an amount 
of variety which has pointed many 
a gentle joke against him. His 
knowledge of the thoughts that go 
through a girl’s mind when she is 
in the full tide of her individual 
romance is almost uncanny in its 
minuteness. How did he find it 
all out? What tricksy spirit laid 
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all those secrets open to him? 
But, wonderful as his insight is 
into their ways and works, there 
is one thing for which Mr. Trol- 
lope deserves our real gratitude. 
It is not he who makes us ashamed 
of our girls. He gives us their 
thoughts in detail, and adds a 
hundred little- touches which we 
recognize as absolute truth; but 
we like the young women all the 
better, not the worse, for his intui- 
tions. They are like the honest 
English girls we know ; and we can- 
not be sufficiently grateful to him 
for freeing us, so long as we are 
under his guidance, from that dis- 
gusting witch with her red or am- 
ber hair. 

Yet would we chide our beloved 
novelist for his ‘Last Chronicle.’ 
We did not ask that this chronicle 
should be the last. We were in 
no hurry to be done with our old 
friends. And there are certain 
things which he has done without 
consulting us against which we 
greatly demur. To kill Mrs. Prou- 
die was murder, or manslaughter 
at the least. We do not believe 
she had any disease of the heart ; 
she died not by natural causes, but 
by his hand in a fit of weariness or 
passion. When we were thinking 
no evil, lo! some sudden disgust 
seized him, and he slew her at a 
blow. The crime was so uncalled 
for, that we not only shudder at it, 
but resent it. It was cruel to us; 
and it rather—looks—as—-if—he 
did not know how to get through 
the crisis in a more natural way. 
Then asto Lily Dale. Mr. Trol- 
lope’s readers have been cheated 
about this young woman, It is a 
wilful abandonment of all her nat- 
ural responsibilities when such a 

irl writes Old Maid after her name. 

he has no business to do it; and 
what is the good of being an author, 
we should like to know, if a man 
cannot provide more satisfactorily 
for his favourite characters? Lily 
will not like it when she has tried 
it a little longer. She will find the 
small house dull, and will miss her 
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natural career; and if she should 
take to social science or philosophy, 
whose fault will it be but Mr. Trol- 
lope’s? On the other hand, though 
he has thus wounded us in our 
tenderest feelings, our author has 
in this book struck a higher note 
than he has yet attempted. We do 
not know, in all the yaried range of 
his productions, of any bit of char- 
acter-painting so profound and so 
tragic as that of Mr. Crawley. 
Though there are scenes in ‘Orley 
Farm’ which approach it in inten- 
sity of interest, Lady Mason is not 
to be compared with the incumbent 
of Hogglestock. He is exasperating 
to the last degree—almost as exas- 
perating to the reader as he must 
have been to his poor wife; and yet 
there is a grandeur about the half- 
crazed, wildered man—a mingled 
simplicity and subtlety in the con- 
ception—to which we cannot easily 
find a parallel in fiction. He has 
all the curious consistency and in- 
consistency of a real personage ; 
we feel inclined to laugh and cry 
and storm at him all in a breath. 
His obstinate perversity—his sham 
sentiments and his true, which 
mitigle together in an inextricable 
way as they do in nature, not as 
they generally do in art—his despair 
and confusion of mind, and quaint 
arrogance and exaggerated humility 
—make up a wonderfully perfect 
picture. The cunning of the crafts- 
man here reaches to so high a point 
that it becomes a kind of inspira- 
tion. There is no high tone of 
colour, or garish light, to give fic- 
titious importance to the portrait. 
Every tint is laid on, and every 
line made, with an entire harmony 
and subordination of detail which 
belongs to the most perfect art. 
Mr. Trollope’s power of pleasing 
is so great, and his facility of 
execution so unbounded, that he 
is seduced into giving us a great 
many sketches which will not bear 
close examination. But so long as 
he continues to vindicate his own 
powers by such an occasional in- 
Spiration as this, we can afford to 


forgive him a great many Alice 
Vavasours and Harry Claverings. 

The household at Plumstead, in 
its way, is almost as good. The 
Archdeacon’s fierce wrath against 
his son, who is going to marry 
against his will—his suspicion of 
everybody conspiring against him 
to bring this about, and at the 
same time his instant subjugation 
by pretty Grace, and rash adoption 
of her on the spot—is altogether 
charming. Mr. Trollope is about 
the only writer we know (with, 
perhaps, one or two exceptions) 
who realises the position of a sensi- 
ble and right-minded woman among 
the ordinary affairs of the world. 
Mrs. Grantley’s perception at once 
of her husband’s character and his 
mistakes—her careful abstinence 
from active interference—her cer- 
tainty to come in right at the end— 
her half-amused, half-troubled spec- 
tatorship, in short, of all the an- 
noyances her men-kind make for 
themselves, her consciousness of 
the futility of all decided attempts 
to set them right, and patient 
waiting upon the superior logic of 
events, is one of those “ bits” which 
may scarcely call the attention of the 
careless reader, and yet is a perfect 
triumph of profound and delicate 
observation. As for old Mr. Hard- 
ing, our grief for his loss is yet 
too fresh to permit us to speak of 
him. We should like to go to 
Barchester and see his stall in the 
cathedral, and hear his favourite 
anthems, and linger a little by his 
grave. Honour to the writer who, 
amid so much that is false and 
vile and meretricious in current 
literature, beautifies our world and 
our imagination with such creations 
as these | 

We might say the same thing in 
a different sense of the ‘Village on 
the Cliff,’ though in it there are no 
striking developments of charac- 
ter or distinct creation. No paint- 
er for a long time has given such 
a sweet bit of colour—a picture 
so full of light and atmosphere 
and harmonious brightness—to the 
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world. It is sweeter and more per- 
fect than the ‘Story of Elizabeth,’ 
bright and glowing as that was. 
There is not a colourless corner on 
the canvas, not a bit of careless 
shade in the whole picture. The 
grass is green and the water blue, 
and the sun shines as if he meant 
it, and the shadows themselves are 
rich with all the innumerable neu- 
tral tints of nature. The story is 
a simple one enough. There is a 
young Englishman, a young paint- 
er, mildly Bohemian, yet fond of 
everything that is fair and orderly, 
who loves a Norman maiden, half- 
lady half-peasant, metaphorically 
called Reine, and who is loved by, 
without knowing or having done 
anything to bring it about, a cer- 
tain sweet, little, bright-eyed gover- 
ness, one of the Catherines of the 
book. But everybody knows the 
story, and the story is little in com- 
parison with the manner of its 
telling, and the series of pictures 
which compose it. The reader feels, 
indeed, that it is rather a picture 
than a book. What could be more 
perfect, for instance, than the fol- 
lowing sketch ?— 


“Five o’clock on a fine Sunday—west- 
ern light streaming along the shore, 
low cliffs stretching away on either 
side, with tufted grasses and thin strag- 
gling flowers growing from the loose 
arid soil—far away promontories, flash- 
ing and distant shores which the tides 
have not yet overlapped, all shining in 
the sun. The waves swell steadily in- 
wards, the foam sparkles where the rip- 
ples meet the sands. 

“The horizon is solemn dark blue, 
but a great streak of light crosses the 
sea; three white sails gleam, so do the 
white caps of the peasant women, and 
the wings of the sea-gulls as they go 
swimming through the air. 

“Holiday people are out in their 
Sunday clothes. They go strolling along 
the shore, or bathing and screaming to 
each other in the water. The country- 
men wear their blue smocks of a darker 
blue than the sea, and they walk by 
their wives and sisters in their gay- 
coloured Sunday petticoats. A priest 
goes by; a grand lady, in frills, yellow 
shoes, red jacket, fly-away hat, and a 
cane. Her husband is also in scarlet 


and yellow. Then come more women 
and Normandy caps flapping, gossipping 
together, and baskets, and_ babies, and 
huge umbrellas. . . . The country 
folks meet, greet each other cheerfully, 
and part with signs and jokes: the 
bathers go on shouting and beating the 
water; the lights dance. In the dis- 
tance, across the sands, you see the 
figures walking leisurely homewards 
before the tide overtakes them. The 
sky gleams whiter and whiter at the 
horizon, and bluer and more blue behind 
the arid grasses that fringe the over- 
hanging edges of the cliffs.” 


This we quote, not because it is 
the best of the continually recurring 
vignettes, but simply because it is 
of quotable length, and can be de- 
tached from the context. The de- 
scription of Dick Butler’s studio at 
Chelsea, where he gives his pretty 
cousins and their little brothers 
and sisters and the governess tea, 
is more perfect still. The chateau 
of Tracy itself, and Reine’s farm, 
and Monsieur Fontaine’s chalet, are 
all drawn with the same vivid and 
bright reality; we walk about 
among them, and feel the grass 
cool under our feet, and the fra- 
grance of the flowers. There is a 
delicate art in all this which con- 
veys a quite separate and character- 
istic kind of pleasure. The story 
is pleasant, the characters true to 
nature, but the style is simply ex- 
quisite. The reader lingers over it 
as over a picture; the gleams of 
sweet colour move and change 
about, and flash out upon him; the 
lights are lighted, the dew falls, he 
knows where the poppies are grow- 
ing in the fields, and how the boats 
lie on the beach, and is familiar 
with the reflections that shine out 
of all the bright surfaces in the 
Norman farm-kitchen. The picture 
is so fine, so delicate, and clear, 
that it moves him with that curious 
delight in itself which only things 
perfect produce. 

But for our own part we are in- 
clined to doubt whether Dick and 
Reine would be very happy to- 
gether. Looking at things in a 
vulgar and commonplace way, we 
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are not sure that it would not have 
been better for him to marry Cath- 
erine. The young Norman is very 
charming, but her temper might 
get a little troublesome, especially 
if the Eaton Square people snubbed 
her, as no doubt they would en- 
deavour to do, One feels there is 
a certain cruelty in adding the one 
word of criticism which rises to our 
lips in reference to so soft and 
sweet a creature as this same little 
Catherine. Nothing has ever been 
more daintily, more delicately done 
than the revelation of her feelings 
when she was the kindly-treated yet 
solitary governess among all those 
cheerful Butlers. In this and in 
‘Elizabeth,’ and in those charming 
little fairy tales which we believe 
we owe to the same pen, the wist- 
ful little maiden in the shade, with 
her modest longings for happiness, 
her pensive consciousness of being 
alone, her surprised, sad, unenvying 
sense of contrast when everything 
bright goes to the other, and all 
that is dim and darksome comes to 
herself, is set forth with a grace 
and tender feeling which we would 
be brutes not to appreciate. The 
strain is exquisite, but it is a mon- 
otone. No doubt there are pangs 
of pain in the young creature’s lot 
which are as keen as anything which 
ever befalls the heart; but still we 
all know that the time might come 
when even Catherine should look 
back and sigh for the days quand 
jetais jeune et souffrais tant. The 
story of those youthful troubles is 
very sweet, but there are other trou- 
bles in the world, and: other kinds of 
experience worth the study. We 
do not blame—we only suggest. 
The author of the ‘Village on the 
Cliff’ has too much real power to 
confine herself to one string. The 
harp has many strings, and there is 
music in them all. 

We had hoped to have found 
room in this paper for some words 
of comment upon the works of Mr. 
Charles Reade, who has gradually 


become one of the greatest artists 
in the realm of fiction; but we 
have already exceeded reasonable 
limits, and we will not do that 
powerful romancist so much wrong 
as to bring him in at the end. Hig 
power is of the kind which will al- 
Ways seem coarse to a certain class 
of minds unable to discriminate; 
for he is very apt to call a spade 
a spade; and among the minikin 
performances of the day, his strong 
and genuine mastery over human 
characters and passions shows out 
with a force of outline which may 
possibly, in some cases, look exag- 
gerated. We will, if the fates are 
propitious, return on another occa- 
sion to the works of a writer to 
whom we are disposed to assign one 
of the highest places in his art. 

And we cannot but add, by way 
of conclusion to our sermon, that 
though we have much to lament, 
we have something too to congrat- 
ulate ourselves upon in the present 
condition of English fiction, The 
objectionable writers are all second- 
rate; genius there is none among 
them, and not much even of any- 
thing that can be called real talent. 
It is to be supposed they must be 
entertaining to somebody, else they 
would not be popular; but then 
we are all aware that there are a 
great many foolish people in the 
world—people, happily, too foolish 
to be really injured by any rubbish 
they may read; and all that is best 
and highest in fiction, honourably 
maintains that character for purity 
which has been won by the English 
school of novels. This ought to be 
a consolation to everybody con- 
cerned; and,in the mean time, we 
can but trust that the tide may 
turn—that even foolish and vulgar 
readers may get tired of foolish 
books, and that the respectable 
name of Mr. Mudie may no longer 
be made the means of introducing 
nasty sentiments and _ equivocal 
heroines to English novel-readers 
far and wide, 
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LA PHYSIQUE MODERNE. 


Ir has been a favourite specula- 
tion of philosophers that the physi- 
cal phenomena of the world are 
all reducible to matter and motion, 
By matter is understood that which 
is extended and impenetrable, of 
which the atom is conceived as the 
minimum or unit. Atoms defined 
as extended and impenetrable, and 
these in movements of infinite 
variety, running sometimes together 
in close juxtaposition, or circling 
round each other — moving, in 
short, in every direction and com- 
bination, and with every degree of 
velocity — these two conceptions, 
it is said, are literally all we can 
think, when (liberating ourselves 
from the charm of words, or 
the tyranny of metaphors drawn 
from the human will or human 
passions) we strive to form for 
ourselves an intelligible idea of the 
material universe. Amongst mo- 
dern philosophers Des Cartes has 
the credit of first stating this doc- 
trine in all its absoluteness, Our 
Locke threw out similar views; 
and indeed we may say that since 
his time all speculative men of a 
certain positive or analytic cast of 
thought, and who are averse to the 
occult and the mysterious, have 
looked with favour on this broad 
generalisation, though they may 
not have seen their way to its 
establishment. 

For it is one thing to seize upon 
a conception from a metaphysical 
point of view—on the broad ground, 
say, that it is the only intelligible 
conception open to us—and quite 
another to apply this conception, 
as the man of science imperatively 
demands that it should be applied, 
to all the actual facts of nature. 
It so happened that, subsequent to 
Des Cartes, the very progress of 
Science was such as to lead the 


mind away from his great general- 
isation. The chemists, by their 
successful analyses, were able to 
hold up to the world a certain 
number of elementary substances, 
which they represented as being 
endowed with special properties— 
thus striking at the fundamental 
conception of the unity or iden- 
tity of all matter. Where their 
analysis stopped, there they saw 
an element or distinct kind of 
matter. The metals shone con- 
spicuously amongst the simple 
bodies of the universe, holding a 
specific character of their own. 

aving established the fact, as it 
seemed to them, of matter of diffe- 
rent kinds, and having familiarised 
their imagination with the idea of 
matter in the invisible form of gas, 
it was almost an unavoidable con- 
sequence that when the chemists 
wanted to explain the phenomena of 
heat or electricity they should, in 
each case, invent a subtle matter 
which should be distinguished from 
other matter by the requisite proper- 
ties. Heat was some element diffus- 
ed through bodies, lying latent at 
one time, and seen in energetic ac- 
tion at another. Light had been 
long, and very naturally, considered 
as some peculiar emanation from 
the sun. The phenomenon of elec- 
tricity demanded a separate fluid, 
or perhaps two fluids. In face of 
all these elementary substances, en- 
dowed with their especial proper- 
ties, how was it possible to uphold 
the doctrine of one matter, definable, 
only as having form, ‘resistance, 
and motion ? 

The greatest discovery or grand- 
est generalisation of modern science 
(the laws of gravity as determined 
by Newton) offered, perhaps, a 
severer opposition to the Cartesian 
theory of the universe than even 
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the discoveries of the chemist. 
Newton himself, when he spoke of 
the attraction of matter towards 
matter, was at first solicitous to add 
that he meant nothing more by the 
word than to describe the fact that 
bodies tended towards each other 
according to the law he had enun- 
ciated. But the word attraction, 
by which the fact was naturally 
expressed, came to be considered 
(perhaps, after a time, even in the 
mind of Newton himself) as syno- 
nymous with a peculiar force. 
Matter was endowed with this new 
force of attraction. How to recon- 
cile this new force with that inertia 
which was still considered as part 
of the definition of matter, was felt 
to be a perplexity ; nevertheless the 
new property very soon established 
itself in physical science. And as 
faith and familiarity are much the 
same thing in the region of ideas, 
it came to be considered as a settled 
truth that matter had this attrac- 
tive force. Gravity was the attrac- 
tion of bodies towards each other ; 
cohesion was an attraction of par- 
ticles; chemical affinity was some 
curious special attraction of one 
kind of matter for another kind 
of matter. 

But science, which was leading 
us away from our Cartesian gene- 
ralisation, has lately, in its still 
further progress, been leading us 
back to it. Chemistry, which had 
been giving us definite element- 
ary substances, distinguished by 
their original properties, suddenly 
startled the world by the announce- 
ment that certain of its elementary 
substances were capable (without 
union with any other substance) of 
assuming different states, in which 
they manifested different proper- 
ties. To what could these diffe- 
rent properties be due but some 
different disposition of the _par- 
ticles of this simple elementary 
substance? What we call, then, 
the special property of this or that 
substance may be nothing but the 
special arrangement of the particles 
of one common matter. But the 
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modern doctrine which resolved 
heat into a mode of motion gave a 
still further impetus to speculation 
of this kind. Heat had been re- 
garded as some peculiar force of 
some peculiar matter. It was now 
regarded as the motion, either of the 
matter before us, or of that ether 
which the science of optics had 
already compelled us to imagine 
as permeating all space. Nor must 
we forget to mention that other 
announcement—first made, we be- 
lieve, with distinctness and with 
full appreciation of its importance, 
by Mr. Grove in his admirable 
‘Essay on the Correlation of 
Forces’—that there was a certain 
transformation, as it appeared, of 
heat into light and electricity, and 
of electricity into light and heat; 
that, in fact, all these phenomena 
were interchangeable. What could 
be thus transmuted except one 
motion into another motion? Or 
what could we deduce but that all 
these phenomena were but succes- 
sive movements of some matter 
common to them all? 

Thus was science bringing us 
back to the great generalisation 
that all physical phenomena are 
but the varied movements of one 
universal matter. Butnow when we 
speak of the motions of innumerable 
atoms, we must, of course, suppose 
some laws of communication of 
movement from atom to atom. 
Atoms are, by the terms of their 
definition, impenetrable, and _ this 
impenetrability implies that they 
interfere with each other’s move- 
ments. How do they behave to- 
wards each other? There is no 
fact with which we are more fami- 
liar than this, that one moving 
body striking another, sets the 
second body in motion. This, which 
we call impulse or momentum, is 4 
fact open to the senses. Is there 
any other method of communicat- 
ing motion? Or need we devise 
any other method? What is to be 
said of this attraction? Do bodies 
really impress movement upon 


each other by some attractive 
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power which acts at a distance? 
Since the phenomena of heat and 
light have compelled us to intro- 
duce an invisible ether penetrating 
through all space, may not the 
action of this ether on bodies, in 
the old way of impact or momen- 
tum, account for all the phenomena 
of gravity? There have not been 
wanting, both in England and 
France, men of science who have 
taken this view of the subject. Mr. 
Grove, in his late excellent address 
as President of the British Associa- 
tion, hints at such a solution of the 
difficulty. 

In the charming little treatise, 
‘La Physique Moderne,’ which we— 
have put at the head of our paper, 
M. Emile Saigey gives a very 
lucid account of this latest mode of 
speculating on the physical facts of 
the universe. It is a mode which 
may be described as bringing all 
the resources of modern science to 
the elucidation of the old text of 
Des Cartes, and other philosophers - 
who have persisted that the human 
mind is incapable of any intelligible 
conception of physical facts which 
does not resolve itself into matter 
and motion,— into the laws of the dis- 
tribution and combination of mov- 
ing atoms. There is, in fact, under 
many names, but one science, and 
that science is mechanics. Atoms, 
and the laws which regulate the 
direction and velocity of their 
movements—this is all our mate- 
rial universe. 

There is one objection, drawn 
from mechanical science _ itself, 
which M. Saigey thinks it necessary 
to notice, and remove, at the very 
commencement. Matter, in _ its 
simplest state, is represented as 
a multitude of individual atoms, 
striking and rebounding from each 
other in every possible direction. 
How do they rebound? Are they 
elastic? But elasticity belongs to 
& compound body; it is some play 
of the molecules or atoms of which 
it is organised; it is a mechanism 
which implies that there are void 
spaces within the elastic body. The 
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researches of M. Poinsot on revolv- 
ing bodies have, we are assured, re- 
lieved us from the difficulty. These 
have shown that a hard but non- 
elastic body will, if revolving, re- 
bound from its obstacle exactly as 
if it were elastic; it will even, some- 
times, after a rebound have an in- 
creased velocity, because the move- 
ment of rotation has, in part, been 
changed into one of translation. 
The billiard-player is familiar with 
the effect which the rotation of the 
ball has in modifying the rebound. 
In this example a high degree of 
elasticity combines with the rota- 
tion; but if in our thoughts we 
separate the effects of the rotation, 
we shall be able to understand how 
the ethereal atoms may rebound 
from each other without being elas- 
tic. We have but to confer on them, 
at once, as an original property, & 
rotatory movement, as well as one 
of translation, and our difficulty is 
at an end. 

We propose to present our readers 
with a rapid outline of M. Saigey’s 
theory. We prefer to take here the 
humble office of the interpreter of 
other men’s views. We must not 
be understood as following impli- 
citly our author. Indeed, on one 
subject—the nature of force, and of 
our idea of force—we do not find 
M. Saigey quite consistent with him- 
self. Nothing could be more clear 
than the statement which he makes 
upon this subject at the commence- 
ment of his essay, but he does not at 
all times adhere to this statement. 

It was a great step which science 
made when it determined that no- 
thing was destroyed in the world; 
that the quantity of matter re- 
mained constant; that nothing 
passed before us but change of 
form. The chemist could disperse 
the solid body so that nothing re- 
mained to affect the senses; and he 
could call it back from its impal- 
pable and invisible condition, and 
weigh it again before us. He estab- 
lished as a fact what had only been 
a speculation. Science has now un- 
dertaken. to demonstrate the truth 
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of another and kindred speculation 
—that the amount of movement is 
constant in the world; that all the 
activities of matter resolve them- 
selves into change of direction and 
velocity of individual movements. 


' Movement itself, like matter, is 


never destroyed, and its accelera- 
tion here is always accompanied by 
its retardation there. The sum 
of the movements in the physical 
creation is always the same. 

If it can be established that the 
only cause of any known movement 
is some previously moving body, 
which loses its own motion in the 
same proportion that it communi- 
cates motion to the body it strikes, 
it must follow that there can be 
neither increase nor diminution in 
the whole amount of motions in the 
universe. It is, perhaps, superflu- 
ous to add that, in making this 
statement, we suggest no limits to 
Creative Power, either in the amount 
of matter or motion that may enter 
into the universe, The origin of 
motion itself is, like the origin of 
matter itself, a question of theology, 
not of science. The laws of the 
Created are what science aspires to 
comprehend. If it be a truth that 
every known motion is traceable 
to a previous motion which ceased 
when the new one was produced, 
our thesis is demonstrated. It be- 
comes, therefore, a question of great 
interest whether we are to admit of 
other causes of motion—as, for in- 
stance, this occult and mysterious 
force of attraction. 

According to the theory we have 
to expound, the word force should 
be understood as synonymous with 
what the mechanician means by 
momentum, It simply expresses the 
fact that one moving body, or par- 
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ticle of matter, moves another by 
impinging on it. As employed to 
express any other cause of motion, 
our theory requires that it should 
be expelled from the vocabulary of 
science. 

Under these circumstances, what 
is it we are to understand by the 
inertia of matter, or are we still to 
use that expression? We are in- 
structed here to embrace motion in 
our very definition of matter. What, 
indeed, is impenetrability itself, 
which is said to be our fundamental 
idea of matter, but a relation be- 
tween two moving bodies? — this 
relation, namely, that one cannot 
move through the other. There 
may be an occult or transcendent 
cause for impenetrability, as there 
may be a transcendent cause for 
motion, which the mind cannot fol- 
low: but impenetrability, as known 
to us, stands in relation to motion. 
In order that matter should have 
the property of impenetrability, it 
must also have the property of mo- 
tion. So far, therefore, as we can 
give any definition of matter at all, 
motion must enter into the defini- 
tion.* Are we now to say that mat- 
ter is inert, because every movement 
it takes upon itself is received from 
some other portion of matter, and 
retained till it finds some other por- 
tion of matter on which to bestow 
it? Or are we to say that matter is 
active, and has force, because it can 
thus bestow its motion? It seems 
to be inert or passive when it re- 
ceives, and to be active when it 
gives, motion. And yet, on second 
consideration, the body that re- 
ceives motion is the one that starts 
forward to move, and may surely be 
said to be as active as the body that 
impinged on it, and lost thereby a 





* It seems at first sight a hopeless perplexity to say, that there can be no con- 
ception of motion without a space-occupant that moves,—and then, that there can 
be no conception of space-occupancy without that of motion. But is not this whole, 
the parts of which can only exist as parts of a whole, the last conception which, in 
our study of nature, we are always compelled to form? And does not this thoroughly 
harmonise with that other great conception that, take your stand where you will 
in the history of the world, it always comes upon us as the manifestation of a 
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part of its own motion. It exhibits 
as much force in being moved as the 
other body in moving it. 

The fact is, that the words Acti- 
vity and Passivity, or Force and 
Inertia, are misplaced when we 
speak of inanimate matter, They 
carry with them a metaphorical 
significance derived from the ani- 
mated creation, or directly from 
our own consciousness, Inanimate 
matter simply moves—it makes no 
effort, has no will, no desire, no 
sufferance—one atom moves and 
then another—that is all. The 
living being regards itself, owing 
to its own sensation on the one 
hand, and its own volition on the 
other, as passive and active, and it 
throws this self into all inanimate 
nature. We speak of the moving 
body that gives the momentum as 
active, and the body that receives 
the momentum as passive. We, for 
an instant, identify ourselves with 
the moving body, and see effort or 
will in the blow it deals. The next 
instant we identify ourselves with 
the body struck, and think of it 
as borne unresistingly or passively 
along. There is, in truth, the same 
activity in both cases, and the same 
passivity in both cases, All is active 
and all is passive, which is as much 
as saying that the words are alto- 
gether inapplicable. If we choose 
to call motion itself by the name of 
activity, there is activity enough 
in the inanimate world; but there 
is no activity as a contrast to 
passivity —there is nothing but 
activity,—that is, motion, and laws 
of motion. 

Meanwhile, as we have none of 
us the privilege, or the ability, to 
coin a new language, we must use 
such words as custom has sanc- 
tioned, and limit their meaning as 
we best can. If by inertia is simply 
meant one law of motion, as that 
a body will not cease or change its 
movement till it has received a new 
impulse from another body; and if 
by force is simply meant another 
law of motion, that one moving 
body does communicate motion to 


another,—the two words may both 
be innocently used. Such is the 
only meaning which we here attach 
to them. 

Glad to escape from these very 
abstract preliminaries, some of our 
readers will perhaps here put the 
question at once, whether that 
ether, the existence of which our 
philosophers seem to have estab- 
lished, and which takes so large a 
share in our modern theories, is to 
be considered as having peculiar 
proportion’s of its own, or to be in 
any essential respect a different 
kind of matter from that which 
our senses bring us directly ac- 
quainted with? A moment’s re- 
flection will convince them that to 
do so would be altogether incon- 
sistent with the terms of the the- 
ory here propounded. To introduce 
two kinds of matter would be to 
lead us back to those occult pro- 
perties or forces which it has dis- 
missed, or, what would be still 
more preposterous, would oblige 
us to admit contradictory laws of 
mechanical motion. The mole- 
cules of ordinary matter are re- 
garded in this theory as aggregates 
of ethereal atoms. Reserving the 
term atom for the ethereal unit, 
these atoms group themselves so as 
to form the molecule, the molecules 
form bodies, gaseous, fluid, and 
solid. But is not the ether called 
imponderable? It may be so 
called because weight or gravity is 
due to the action of the ethereal 
atoms on molecular matter, which 
alone manifests the movement we 
call gravity. Matter under no form 
is ponderable in itself, gravity not 
being ascribed to any peculiar at- 
tractive force, but to the action of 
the atoms on the molecules—atoms 
and their movements; that is, fin- 
ally, all our material universe. Our 
only conception of bodies is that 
of atoms moving close together. In 
the infinitely minute we have the 
molecules revolving round each 
other, interlaced with ethereal move- 
ments, forming what we call co- 
hesion and chemical affinities; in 
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the infinitely great we have the 
same laws of motion illustrated in 
the rotation of suns, and the revo- 
lution of planets round them. 
Throughout the whole of this sys- 
tem of varied aggregates we have 
the same laws of harmonious and 
rhythmic motions. One definite 
motion bears the name of heat, 
another of light, a third of elec- 
tricity ; but wherever a_ successful 
analysis is made, the last facts dis- 
closed are atoms and their related 
movements. 

To determine what progress 
modern science has made towards 
the complete elucidation of this 
theory would require a survey of 
every branch of science. This, in 
our case, would be an utterly ab- 
surd attempt: we shall select three 
topics round which we shall be 
able to group the most conspicuous 
facts that bear upon our theory— 
Light, Heat, and Gravity. 

Light—The branch of science 
which ought first to be mentioned 
in connection with our theory is 
evidently optics, because to this we 
are indebted for our belief in the 
existence of matter in that condi- 
tion we call ether. We, however, 
have no necessity, on the present 
occasion, to go back to those argu- 
ments which convinced the scienti- 
fic world of the undulatory theory 
of light. It is enough if we allude 
to a few facts which reveal to us the 
part which motion plays in the 
more subtle phenomena of nature. 
For our investigations into the 
nature of light have given us some 
insight into the intimate constitu- 
tion of all material bodies. 

The law of Interference shows 
that the ethereal atoms mutually 
impede or deflect each other on 
well-known mechanical principles, 
so that the necessary rhythm of the 
vibration is lost. The explanation 
of what is called the polarisation 
of light, proceeds on the supposi- 
tion that there can be, in a quite 
mechanical manner, a partial cessa- 
tion of the vibrations that consti- 
tuted a ray of light;.and the muti- 
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lated ray, having no longer its 
complement of vibrations in every 
direction, is said to have sides; it 
has a power of penetrating bodies, 
or being reflected from bodies, ac- 
cording to the side which it pre- 
sents to them. This points to a 
quite mechanical relation between 
the ray of light and the body pre- 
sented to it. The much more 
familiar fact, that of two bodies 
equally solid one shall be trans- 
parent and the other opaque, leads 
to the suggestion that these equally 
solid bodies have a rhythmic mo- 
tion in their particles of a diferent 
kind, the one interfering, the other 
not, with the ethereal vibrations. 

How constantly these ethereal 
vibrations affect solid or molecular 
matter the chemist can tell us, and 
every photographer knows. The spec- 
trum has been long ago analysed into 
three descriptions of rays—light, 
heat, and the actinic or chemical 
rays. These last are in their na- 
ture so little distinguished from 
light, that by an ingenious experi- 
ment they can be made visible— 
that is, under a slight modification 
of circumstances they become light. 
Under the influence of these actinic 
rays new chemical combinations 
are formed. What can we under- 
stand by this but that the ethereal 
vibrations have imposed new move- 
ments on the molecules of the 
substance they have acted on? 

The latest discovery in light, still 
sufficiently novel to excite our won- 
der, and which justly bears the 
name of Frauenhofer’s lines, speaks 
still more clearly of this interchange 
of movement between the ethereal 
and molecular matter. A substance 
in burning gives out a peculiar 
light. You burn sodium, for in- 
stance, and there will be a very 
brilliant ray in the yellow part of 
its spectrum. If now, instead of 
deriving the light from the burning 
sodium, you pass a ray of pure 
light through the vapour of sodium, 
the state of things will be reversed, 
and just at that part of the spec- 
trum where there was the bright yel- 
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low, there will now be a dark line. 
The vapour of sodium has absorbed 
precisely the same rays which the 
burning sodium emitted. This, 
from the point of view of our the- 
ory, is exactly what might have 
been expected. What is called the 
absorption of the rays, is the con- 
version of certain ethereal move- 
ments into certain molecular move- 
ments; and what is called emitting 
the rays from the burning sodium, 
is the conversion of certain molecu- 
lar into ethereal movements. In 
the one experiment the ethereal 
movement that gives yellow light 
is transmuted into a molecular 
movement of the vapour of sodium; 
in the other experiment the molecu- 
lar movement of the same sodium 
is transmuted into the ethereal 
movement, which is yellow light. 
We are almost tempted to exclaim, 
How could it have been otherwise ? 
The substance calculated to receive 
a certain rhythmic motion, and so to 
extinguish the yellow light, would 
be also calculated, when its rhythmic 
motion was sufficiently intensified, 
to communicate to the ether that 
motion which would constitute yel- 
low light. 

Heat.—We must pass on very 
rapidly. The modern doctrine 
which resolves heat into a mode of 
motion, and which has now passed 
from the stage of speculation to a 
scientific truth, admitting of the 
rigid tests of number and measure, 
has’ given an especial impulse to 
that theory of the material universe 


.of which M. Saigey is our present ex- 


positor. We may take it for granted 
that our readers are acquainted with 
this doctrine. M. Saigey adopts as 
a basis for his own essay, the work 
of Professor Tyndall; and Professor 
Tyndall, we are happy to say, is a 
countryman of our own, and his 
work has been justly appreciated 
and extensively read amongst us. 
It received some notice in this 
Magazine.* We have not here to 
demonstrate the validity of the 


theory, but rather to show its bear- 
ing on the still wider theory, that 
all material phenomena are resolv- 
able into modes of motion. 

And first, as heat is not only a 
motion of the ether (as light is), but 
also a motion of molecular matter, 
the fact is brought home more pal- 
pably to us than even in the science 
of optics; that solid bodies which 
to the senses are at perfect rest, 
may be the arena of incessant and 
violent motion. We are thus led to- 
wards the conclusion that cohesion 
is not the result of any special force 
or attraction, but it is this simple 
fact, that particles of matter are 
vibrating or revolving in closest 
proximity to each other. Cohe- 
sion may result from nothing but 
the laws of motion. 

Molecular movements in the body 
itself give to us the sensation of 
heat; accelerated to a certain degree 
they affect the surrounding ether, 
and produce light as well as heat. 
The solid metal becomes incan- 
descent. Still further accelerated 
the metal ceases to be solid, it be- 
comes fluid. A new state of cohe- 
sion results from the accelerated 
movement. An increased velocity 
in the particles of the fluid leads to 
still another state of cohesion, the 
vapour or the gas. What inference 
can be more just than that cohesion 
itself, in all its states, is most fitly 
described as falling under the laws 
of motion ? 

Chemical affinity is but a pecu- 
liar form of cohesion, and we shall 
have reasons to give for consider- 
ing gravity as the result of a move- 
ment transmitted from the ethereal 
atoms to molecular matter. Thus 
all nature presents itself to us as a 
spectacle of incessant movement, 
one vast mechanism simple in its 
laws, bewildering by the multipli- 
city of its details—a mechanism in 
which the quantity of movement is 
constant, however the movements 
themselves may vary. For no body 
loses its motion but by giving it to 
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another, and no body or particle 
of matter moves another but by 
a corresponding loss of its own 
motion. 

This great generalization of the 
constancy of the amount of motion 
in the universe, M. Saigey (under 
the influence of his scientific autho- 
rity, Professor Tyndall) seems here 
for a time to desert, and we hear 
him speaking of the conservation 
of force, the storing up of force, 
and of virtual forces—a phraseology 
which either means nothing, or 
which implies a recurrence to those 
occult forces and powers of nature 
which he had previously discarded. 
He adopts from Professor Tyndall 
his mode of speaking of the work 
done as a storing up of the forces 
that accomplished it, which forces 
are to be let out again on some sub- 
sequent occasion. According to M. 
Saigey, force is known to us only 
as momentum, as an effect to be 
measured by mass and velocity— 
how can there be a storing up of 
momentum? How can there be in 
any sense a storing up of motion, 
or the cause of motion, since, at 
every instant of time, there is al- 
ways the same amount of motion 
in the universe ? 

Look, says M. Saigey, at a 
steam-engine, and let us neglect all 
the loss of force, or of work, which 
is occasioned by the machine itself; 
let us think of an ideal machine. 
The expanding steam presses on 
the piston ; each molecule of vapour 
loses thus a certain quantity of vis 
viva (“de force vive”); these repeat- 
ed losses move the beam, move a 
wheel, finally raise a weight. At 
the end of the operation all the vis 
viva which the steam had lost finds 
itself virtually in the elevated 
weight (“se trouve virtuellement 
dans le poids elevée”). If now, 
he continues, I cut the cord which 
sustains the weight, it will fall, and 
reproduce by its fall the vis viva 
that has been expended in raising 
it. This will appear under the 
form of heat at the moment when 
the body strikes the earth, and if 
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one could collect and restore it to 
the steam, one would restore the 
steam to the state it was in at the 
commencement of the operation. 

But what if the steam-engine, in- 
stead of raising a weight, had rolled 
a stone, with the same expenditure 
of heat, along the surface of the 
earth, how then would the vis viva 
be accumulated in the body moved? 
There would be no tendency here 
for the stone to return to the place 
from which it came. In neither case, 
in fact, is there any place for this 
strange conception of the accumu- 
lation of vis viva in the shape of 
virtual force (if any meaning can be 
attached to such expressions). The 
elevated weight did not acquire its 
power to descend from the fact 
that it had ascended, Its position 
with regard to the earth, its gravity 
(however we may explain gravity), 
determines its next movement, and 
would determine it in exactly the 
same manner, however it had got 
into that position. What force can 
be imagined as stored in the raised 
weight ? 

At every stage in every opera- 
tion of nature, a motion made im- 
plies another motion lost, and a 
motion ceasing implies another 
motion gained. “When the weight 
was raised, the motion we call 
heat was lost, and this motion of 
the mass was gained; when the 
weight fell to the earth, the motion 
of the mass was lost, and the motion 
we call heat was gained. What 
else is obscure in the experiment 
attaches to the mysterious nature 
generally assigned to the force of 
gravity, on which subject we shall 
have immediately to touch. 

The great generalisation of mo- 
dern science which M. Saigey has 
set himself to explain is this: that 
at every instant there is the same 
quantity of motion in the universe, 
and that all physical phenomena— 
light, heat, electricity, gravity, Xe. 
—are but varieties of motion, fol- 
lowing each other by the same laws 
we see reigning in mechanics, At 
this point of his essay he has been 
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diverted for a moment into that 
vaguest of all statements, that at 
each instant there is a constancy in 
the sum of the virtual and actual 
forces of the world. He has follow- 
ed his English authority, and said 
of force that it “se trouve emma- 
gasinée {dans le travail produit, et 
elle se régénére quand ce travail 
se défait,”—an idea which a Compt- 
ist or Positivist would describe as 
being purely of a metaphysical 
character. 

The moment that M. Mayer in 
Germany, and Mr. Joule in Eng- 
land, and, as it seems, M. Hirn in 
France, had established, in weight 
and measure, the equivalent be- 
tween heat and mechanical motion, 
it is astonishing what a confident 
tone our speculations immediately 
assumed. Movement was every- 
where seen, leading to, or rather 
losing itseif in, other movements, 
Our animal heat was at once de- 
clared to be transmuted into our 
muscular motion. That animal 
heat was obtained from food. 
How? Why, the very breaking 
up, through what we call chemical 
operations, of its state of cohesion, 
implies a change of motion; for 
what is cohesion but some in- 
calculably rapid motion of mole- 
cules or atoms within an extreme- 
ly restricted space? Can it be any 
surprise to us that what we call 
chemical changes should result in 
the movement we call heat ? 

We will not enter minutely into 
the explanation here given of co- 
hesion and chemical affinity. Some 
of the details are rather too hypo- 
thetical. Nor do we care to dis- 
cuss the hypothesis here presented 
to us on electricity. We must be 
contented for the present with the 
general belief, in all these cases, 
that a mode of motion is the ulti- 
mate fact to be extracted, and to 
confess that the exact combination 
of atoms and molecules, or the 
exact nature of their movements, 
has yet to be discovered. M. 
Saigey advocates the opinion that 
electricity is a fluid; a fluid, not of 
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any special matter, but of the same 
ether whose vibrations are heat, 
and light, and actinism. In the 
case of electricity the ether flows 
along molecular matter; matter in 
both conditions being necessary 
to the development of electricity. 
This may be as good a guess as any 
other, but it bears the appearance 
only of intelligent guess- work. 
Alas! it may be said, how much at 
present must be mere intelligent 
guess- work in any scheme that 
would pretend to something like 
completeness ! 

We will proceed to what we 
think, to many of our readers, will 
be the most interesting portion 
of M. Saigey’s essay—the account 
which his theory gives of gravita- 
tion. 

Gravity—We need hardly pre- 
mise that M. Saigey has no inten- 
tion to dispute the law of gravity 
as laid down by Newton and veri- 
fied by astronomers of all nations. 
It is the use of the word attraction 
as a cause for that law to which 
he and many others would object. 
The Newtonian law, he says, must 
be surveyed from the position of 
Results, not of Causes. Matter 
moves towards matter as if it had a 
certain attractive force, but it does 
not follow that there is really such 
an attractiive force in nature. The 
result, which alone we can take 
cognizance of, may be due to no 
other force than that momentum we 
are all familiar with. In other 
words, the facts may be explained 
by the one law, that a moving 
body communicates motion to an- 
other body. 

Cuvier has said, in his ‘ History of 
the Progress of the Sciences,’ “If 
you once depart from the shock, 
the blow, the collision, you can have 
no idea of distinct cause of move- 
ment.” It is quite true, however, 
that we may raise as many curious 
questions about this fact of one 
moving body propelling another by 
collision as about any fact whatever. 
How can one body take on itself the 
motion of another? Or how can 
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the inert body be stimulated into 
activity? Many questions of this 
kind might be asked. It is not 
because this communication of mo- 
tion by collision is free from diffi- 
culties, that it is thus placed in 
the first rank. It is because, while 
we can resolve other supposed 
causes of motion into this, we can- 
not resolve this into any other 
cause. The law of Economy obliges 
us therefore to select it. If we really 
cannot form any other conception 
of gravity than as the result of an 
attractive force, we must reconcile 
ourselves to this conception; and 
the general mind of Europe seems, 
indeed, to have adopted this attrac- 
tive force as an article of scientific 
faith. But if the older and indis- 
putable force or law of momentum 
be sufficient to explain the facts of 
gravitation, then let us adhere ex- 
clusively to it. 

Without further preface, we will 
state the manner in which it is 
here proposed to liberate us from 
the conception (which until time, 
or repetition, had accustomed them 
to it, appeared to all men very 
extraordinary) of distant bodies 
having towards each other a power 
of attraction. 

Let us imagine, says M. Saigey, 
an ether extending uniformly 
through space; its atoms, animated 
by movements of projection and 
translation, strike and rebound 
from each other in the manner we 
have already described. Suppose 
now that at a point in this medium 
there should be a special and per- 
manent cause of disturbance—say 
a molecule in a state of vibration— 
this disturbance will extend and 
propagate itself in every direction 
through the ether. The atoms 
nearest to the vibrating molecule 
will receive the most violent move- 
ment, their ranks will be broken 
and dispersed, and the stratum, or 
sphere, contiguous to the molecule 
will be’ less dense than the rest of 
the medium. The action of the 
molecule being continued, the same 
effect is propagated from circle to 


circle, or from sphere to sphere, 
throughout space. As final result, 
the ether will be distributed about 
this centre of movement in concen- 
tric layers, of which those nearest, 
the molecule will be least dense 
and the rest will increase in den- 
sity as they retire from it. 

This state of things is easily im- 
agined. Now suppose that a se- 
cond molecule finds itself at any 
point in such a system. It will 
encounter on the side of the first 
molecule, layers of ether less dense 
than on the opposite side. Struck 
by the ethereal atoms in every di- 
rection, it must nevertheless receive 
fewer shocks on the side towards 
the molecule. It must tend con- 
sequently to approach it. 

Here we have our gravity. The 
second molecule is driven towards 
the first, because it encounters lay- 
ers or circles of the ether of differ- 
ent densities, and the energy of 
this action will be found, by the 
mathematician, to be in inverse 
proportion to the square of the 
distance of the two molecules; 
answering to the known law of 
gravity. 

What we have stated of two 
isolated molecules, will apply to 
molecules grouped in the manner 
to form a body. Such a group will 
produce this variety of density in 
the ether we have described, and 
produce it in a still greater degree, 
in proportion to the greater number 
of the molecules, or larger mass of 
the body. The planets are bodies 
of great volume urged towards the 
sun by the same condition of 
things as causes heavy substances 
to fall upon the earth, In both 
cases attraction is but that ten- 
dency to approach which is due to 
the external impulses of the sur- 
rounding ether. 

It will be thus seen that we 
are justified in calling the ether 
imponderable, while we attribute 
weight to the molecular body, 
which, nevertheless, is but an ag- 
gregate of ethereal atoms. Weight 
is, in fact, the result of a relation 
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between matter in the two states, 
The aggregate we call a body finds 
itself in a medium of unequal 
density ; these varieties of density 
are regulated by the strictest law, 
and indeed are produced by, and 
in proportion to, the molecules of 
bodies. In a medium so disposed, 
the body is subjected to a greater 
number of shocks on one side than 
on the other, and moves in obedience 
to the preponderating impulses, 

Much, of course, remains to be 
done by, the mathematician and 
the physicist to establish a theory 
of this description. We are far 
from expecting the reader to be 
at once satisfied with this account, 
which we have extracted as faith- 
fully as possible from M. Saigey’s 
work. We are not altogether satis- 
fied with it ourselves. We should 
have several questions to put to M. 
Saigey. We think, however, that 
some such theory may be so far 
received as to be put fairly on its 
trial. Meanwhile it must be con- 
fessed that it promises to release 
us from a curious anomaly, this 
attractive force ascribed to matter. 
Momentum, or the communication 
of motion by one moving body to 
another, may, as we have already 
intimated, be only more familiar 
to the mind, not in itself less per- 
plexing. But this familiar fact 
we cannot, by any possibility, dis- 
allow; and it would be at least a 
grand simplification if we could 
say of every motion that it was an 
instance of this fact,—if we could 
say that no motion takes place but 
by the contact of a moving body, 
which loses motion in proportion 
as it gives. 

There is a point here which re- 
quires a word of explanation, and 
M. Saigey affords us the explana- 
tion in a very luminous manner. 

Those who hesitated to admit 
the existence of an ether were in 
the habit of raising the objection, 
that if it really existed it ought 
to retard the revolution of the 
planets,—that it ought to offer a 
resistance which astronomers had 


not detected. To this it was re- 
plied that the resistance would 
be so feeble that it would escape 
the detection of the astronomer. 
Some have calculated that it would 
abridge the distance of the earth 
from the sun at the rate of three 
metres during every revolution of 
the earth, and thus shorten our 
year by one second in six thousand 
years, It will be readily admitted 
that our astronomical observations 
do not enable us to eliminate a 
result like this from amongst the 
numerous perturbations to which 
our terrestrial orbit is liable. 

But if the ether offered no ap- 
preciable resistance to the planets, 
it might to the comets. These 
once dreaded bodies, which were to 
strike the stars out of heaven, and 
envelop the earth in destruction, 
have been discovered to be of an 
extreme tenuity, such as it tasks the 
imagination to conceive. Buffon 
could call in the aid of a comet to 
explain the origin of our planetary 
system; a wandering mass of this 
description struck the sun, and 
detached from it huge fragments, 
which it launched into space. A 
countryman of Buffon, M. Faye, has 
lately calculated that the nucleus 
of a comet—the part most solid— 
is hardly nine times more dense 
than that residue of atmosphere 
which remains under the glass of 
an air-pump when we have done 
our utmost to make a vacuum. And 
as to the tail—as it is still pro- 
fanely called—that is six billion 
times less dense than the nucleus. 
This extreme tenuity may well 
render the comets susceptible to the 
least resistance from the medium 
they traverse; but it renders them 
susceptible also to all imaginable 
or unimaginable incidents—say to a 
resistance from the smallest bodies, 
such as we call meteoric — which 
they may encounter in space. We 
believe the diminution in the peri- 
odicity of Encke’s comet is the only 
instance at present relied upon for 
the detection of the resistance of 
the ether through the movements 
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of these extraordinary bodies. But, 
as M. Saigey remarks, a conclusion 
drawn from a solitary example 
amidst the uncertainty which reigns 
on the conditions affecting comet- 
ary movements, cannot be regarded 
as bien rigoureuse. 

Are we bound, however, under 
the new light of our theory of 
gravitation, to look for any such 
resistance whatever? Gravity, or 
that force which propels the earth 
towards the sun, is the result of 
the action, in every possible direc- 
tion, of the ether on the planet; 
the planet moves in obedience to 
the more numero impulses. it 
receives in one direction than in 
any other. The effect, therefore, 
of the ether on the planet is alto- 
gether absorbed and accounted for 
when you have calculated the pre- 
cise force of gravity. 

Following a mathematical ana- 
lysis, our astronomers assign two 
forces to the production of the 
circular movement of a planet— 
an initial force of projection im- 
pelling it in a straight line, and 
a force of gravity which constantly 
inflects its course. This equilib- 
rium, established by astronomers, 
independently of any notion of an 
ether, must be compromised, it is 
thought, by the introduction of 
this universal medium. But if we 
now recognise in the medium the 
origin of one, at least, of these 
forces, the character of the problem 
is altogether altered. In the equi- 
librium established by astronomers 
the whole effect of the ether had 
been already absorbed; it had 
been absorbed in that gravity, or 
centripetal force, which they had 
so accurately calculated. In say- 
ing that the ether produces exactly 
such force of gravity, we have taken 
account of the shocks:or impulses 
it gives on all sides; we should 
make a double employment of 
some of them if, under the form 
of resistance to a movement, we 
introduced, a second time, those 
shocks which the planet receives 
on the path in which it moves. 
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The ether cannot be introduced 
first as a cause and then as a resis- 
tance of motion, when, in estimat- 
ing it as a cause of motion, you 
necessarily took account of its 
impulse in every direction. This 
being so, it is not to be expected 
that astronomers will have any such 
resistance to detect. And, on the 
other hand, those who, on purely 
theoretical grounds, have concluded 
that there must be such resistance, 
and that therefore, sooner or later, 
the earth must fall into the sun, 
may dismiss their alarms. 

Thus we have given an outline 
of what may be considered, in the 
present state of our knowledge, a 
bold theory of the material universe, 
An agitated ether fills all space. 
The ethereal atoms form, by their 
aggregation, molecules; these latter, 
by a second aggregation, form 
bodies. There is no attempt to 
explain the passage from the atom 
to the molecule, nor why it is that 
the molecule never resolves back 
again into its component atoms, or 
why it is that the aggregating pro- 
cess, has ceased, and new molecules 
are not formed. But we may ob- 
serve that a like difficulty arises on 
the passage from inorganic mole- 
cules to the cell, which is the unit 
of animal and vegetable life. No 
one doubts that the cell is composed 
of inorganic matter, yet it is re- 
ceived as an established fact that 
no cell is produced except from 
some previous cell, So that the 
first passage from the inorganic to 
the organic is as obscure a matter 
as the first passage from ethereal 
atoms to the molecule. Between 
these atoms, these molecules, these 
bodies, take oy exchanges of 
movement, which constitute for 
us light, heat, electricity, gravity, 
and chemical affinity. The concep- 
tion of the physical universe rests 
entirely on these data. Force is 
a name given to that momentum 
which is measurable by mass and 
velocity. When matter seems 
roused, as it were, from sleep, and 
stirred into the exercise of its latent 
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power (as it has been called), what 
really takes place is but an ex- 
change of movements which escape 
all cognisance of the senses—pro- 
bably vibratory or rotatory move- 
ments of a constant character—into 
movements which affect our senses, 
and produce changes in the consti- 
tution of bodies, The permanency 
of any body is the constancy, or 
periodicity, of certain movements; 
the change in such body, or its 
destruction, is a change in such 
movements. The dull piece of 
black coal that lies, so far as our 
senses indicate, motionless before 
us, is supposed to be the arena of 
swift, concentrated, constant move- 
ments ; these the ethereal atoms, 
or other matter, moving in the mode 
we call heat, will change into other 
movements; there will be coal no 
more; the particles will have broken 
up that rhythmic motion which 
essentially constituted its solid 
form, they will have dispersed and 
entered into new unions and new 
harmonies of motion. 

As M. Saigey observes, we are at 
first tempted to give the celestial 
bodies, in their vast revolutions 
through space, the largest share of 


force or movement in the universe 
But the force represented in the 
movements of suns and planets is 
feeble, he thinks, compared to that 
which is congentrated in molecular 
action. And what if the move- 
ments of suns and planets, about 
which so many theories have been 
devised, should at last be studied 
in the movements of the molecule? 
The movements of suns and sys- 
tems may be but results or ex- 
amples of those two movements 
of rotation and translation with 
which we found it necessary to 
endow every atom from the com- 
mencement. 

Need we add that we have still 
to ask how atoms came to be en- 
dowed with these movements, and 
were brought into all these rhythms 
or harmonies? Need we add that 
our last and boldest generalisations 
only make the necessity more glar- 
ing, to supplement the atom and its 
movement with the great idea of 
Intelligential Power? 

“ God, and the atom, and the soul of man, 

Something we seem to know of all the 

three,— 

Something—and only—always—of the 

Three! ” 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE SCOTTISH INDEPENDENCE QUESTION, 


Sweeter than ae dispersing 
storm is the peace tha? extinguishes 
an old inveterate quarrel, when that 
peace is so profound and perfect 
that the combatants can talk over 
all the shapes and incidents of their 
old warfare without the risk of fresh 
outbreak or even of irritation, This 
is notably the position of the old 
dispute between England and Scot- 
land on the great supremacy ques- 
tion. The annals of human strife 
record no contest’ so bitter or en- 
during. We speak of the Seven 
Years’ War, and the Thirty Years’ 
War. Sismondi has given to the 
Plantagenet aggression in France 
the name of the Hundred Years’ 
War. The struggle in Britain, 
on the one side for supremacy, 
on the other for independent self- 
government, is as well entitled to 
the name of the Three Hundred 
Years’ War. 

Throughout the later portion of 
this mighty struggle—say from 
Bruce’s victory of Bannockburn 
downwards—the account of ail the 
facts is pretty distinct, and what 
makes in it for Scotland can be 
traced as fairly as what makes for 
England. Throughout the prepar- 
atory stages of the dispute, and the 
earlier part of the actual contest, 
England has the whole telling of 
the story. “The man,” who says 
he was on all occasions the victor, 
is the historian of both sides. “ The 
lion,” ever represented as beaten, is 
not heard. Scotland has virtually 
no contemporary chronicle of those 
ages. When the biographers of St. 
Columba and the other saints of 
the Scottish Church—that is to 
say, of the Irish Chureh settled in 
Scotland—came to an end in the 
seventh century, there is a gap of 
nearly eight hundred years until 
we come up with Barbour, Fordun, 
end Wyntoun. There is something 
aimost awful in such a blank in the 
annals of a country. One wonders 


how, from the scraps of informa- 
tion dropping in other parts of the 
world, it could be possible to make 
anything like a continuity for Scot- 
land. But the notices taken of the 
country by its neighbours having 
been religiously treasured, have 
proved sufficient to tell us in a 
vaguish general way how several 
groups of tribes got into combina- 
tion by degrees, and were at last 
articulated into a sovereign state 
which was named Scotland, after 
that portion of its population which 
of all the motley group had the 
least of Scotch character according 
to our modern notions—after the 
colony of Irish Scots who peopled 
Argyle and the Western Isles. 

The scraps that make up this 
early history of Scotland are taken 
in some measure from the annals 
set down by the churchmen of that 
Ireland which sent forth the colony 
just alluded to, Another portion is 
found in the Scandinavian Sagas, 
or other chronicles; and it is worth 
notice in passing, as a distinction 
scarcely coinciding with modern 
notions, that whatever is descrip- 
tive, imaginative, or discursive in 
the early notices of Scotland, comes 
from these Gothic sources, while 
all the aid we get from the Irish 
Celts is set forth with a dry brevity 
which all Sparta could not have 
improved, 

The great bulk, however, of the 
material for the history of Scotland 
in the time referred to is to be 
found in the English Chronicles. 
These are a great body of literature 
worthy of all admiration, and a just 
foundation for national pride. To 
enumerate them, with even the 
briefest notice of their respective 
characteristics and differences, would 
make a longer paper than this is 
intended to be. They made a 
great national library when Bishop 
Nicolson wrote an account of 
them early in last century; they 
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are a far greater now, when Mr. 
Duffus Hardy is struggling with 
the mighty task of examining them 
all, and telling us what kind of 
matter worthy of reliance is to be 
found in each, Among the recent 
acquisitions have been the collec- 
tion of Chronicles kept during suc- 
cessive ages by the monks of St. 
Albans. Conspicuous among these 
is Rishanger, who was employed by 
Edward I. to collect and arrange 
the documents for establishing his 
claim of authority over Scotland. 
Rishanger was so much his literary 
agent in bending history to his 
purposes, that he has been called 
King Edward’s  Historiographer 
Royal. Yet, as we shall perhaps 
have to notice farther on, Rishan- 
ger, like Balaam, had to yield to 
an influence more subtle and for- 
cible than the word of command 
uttered by a great monarch; for it 
is to him that we owe some of the 
most significant testimonies to the 
novel and artificial character of his 
master’s claims. 

For a nation whose history is 
told for centuries by her enemy, 
and almost solely by him, Scotland 
has been fortunate. For this re- 
sult we must look to the peculiar 
seat of the enmity. It was not in 
the people of England—the Anglo- 
Saxons—towards the people of 
Scotland. In fact, from the time 
when the independence and supre- 
macy question first peeps out, to 
the time when Scotland could tell 
her own cause to the world, the 
Saxon churl and the Scots upland- 
man had a common enemy in the 
“Frenchman,” as the Normans 
were called. They were not French- 
men, but had the common northern 
blood of the Danes, Scandinavians, 
Jutes, Saxons, Angles, and the other 
conglomerate of northern races by 
whom England and lowland Scot- 
land were peopled. . Thus, in time, 
these Normans blended with the 
English people ; but the process of 
amalgamation was one of centuries, 
and during great part of this period 
the Norman was an alien and a 


tyrant both to the Englishman and 
the Scotsman. It is putting the 
contest between Scotland and ;EKd- 
ward in a shape that may sound 
paradoxical to say that Wallace 
was the last great here of the 
Anglo-Saxon race; but this is in 
reality a more accurate statement 
of his position than the usual 
notion of his being a Scot influ- 
enced by those feelings of national 
enmity towards the people of Eng- 
land, which, however fiercely they 
may have burned in the breasts of 
his biographers of after-times, were 
unnoticed in his day. 

So it happens, as we have 
said, that although the history of 
early Scotland is told by those who 
are counted Scotland’s enemies, it 
is not told very invidiously, or in 
general with a settled design against 
Scotland’s claims of independence. 
Indeed, when King Edward ran- 
sacked the religious houses for tes- 
timony in their annals and records 
in favour of his own claims, he was 
evidently mortified to find but lit- 
tle to his purpose, and had to set 
ingenious scholars to work to frame 
a genealogical and _ ethnological 
theory which brought the original 
sovereign of Britain from Troy, and 
made the younger son, who suc- 
ceeded to the crown of Scotland, 
the vassal of the elder, who ruled 
in England, in virtue of certain 
constitutional precedents which 
had been established while the 
family ruled in Troy. 

The original Scotland, when it 
had resolved itself into a tolerably 
compact kingdom, was bounded on 
the south by the Firth of Forth. 
There are mighty disputes, into 
which there is no occasion for en- 
tering at present, as to the manner 
in which Lothian and the rest of 
the south of Scotland was acquired. 
There is no doubt that the Scot- 
land north of the Forth was long 
treated, both in government and 
in momenclature, as distinct from 
Lothian ruled by the same king. 
It is a fact equally undoubted, 
however, that in the beginning of 
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the reign of Henry III., a line 
closely ccrresponding with the pre- 
sent boundary of Scotland was de- 
clared to be of old standing. Com- 
missioners from both countries 
were appointed to lay it down ex- 
actly, and though they could not 
quite agree—differing here and 
there by a few miles—the very re- 
cord of their disputes shows that 
the King of the Scots had then 
ruled the southern provinces of the 
Scotland of later times for a long 
series of years—for, perhaps, more 
than a century. 

Thus the Scots Government was 
an aggressive one, which had spread 
its boundary southward, embraeing 
a fair and fruitful territory. It 
can scarcely be said, however, that 
Lothian was conquered from Eng- 
land by Scotland, although such 
a way of putting the acquisition 
would only be in accordance with 
the method of those who make out 
that there was, long before the Nor- 
man Conquest, a compact England 
holding Scotland in vassalage. In 
the general scramble, it might have 
been from the south, or it might 
have been from the north, that 
Lothian was governed. The ier- 
ritory, in fact, was overrun by 
those later invaders from the Vi- 
king regions, who in our common 
histories are called Danes. Ever 
as they came they were hostile 
strangers—fierce, cruel, and heathen 
—desolating the Christianised land ; 
but it was their destiny after a time 
to amalgamate with those neigh- 
bours of theirs who at various ear- 
lier periods had come over in the 
same fashion, and so to add to the 
elements of a strong, free, order- 
loving population, who in these suc- 
cessive inundations filled the land. 
They swarmed over this Lothian, 
dissevering it from rule on the 
English side, and leaving it an 
open question for a time, whether 
the territory was to merge into 
England or into Scotland. 

But the King of Scotland was 
not content when Lothian was add- 
ed to his dominions. South of it 
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lay the great territory which was 
described as the land benorth the 
Humber. Here, too, the swarms 
of new Danish invaders created a 
chaotic ascendancy ; and when they 
began to settle down, the question 
was, Should their district belong 
to the kingdom that was growing 
to the south, with its capital on the 
Thames, or to the kingdom grow- 
ing in the north end of the island, 
and getting, from an odd concur- 
rence of accidents, the name of 
Scotland ? 

The great Danish invasions, in 
the confusion they created, thus 
set loose another district south- 
ward of Lothian. In the old days 
of the Saxon kingdoms of Deira 
and Bernicia, the King of Scots did 
not rule so far southward as the 
Tweed, and had no shadow of 
authority beyond it. The North- 
men occupied the district, and it 
emerged as a separate principality 
under the name of Northumbria, 
The King of Scots, when he ruled 
a compact territory, sought to at- 
tach Northumbria to his dominions. 
Saxon England naturally disputed 
the prize. The district lay between 
two powerful states, and it was 
long a question with which of them 
it should be consolidated. Scot- 
land was not so far from success 
in this competition as the terror 
of ordinary history imports. The 
Church of the north of England was 
a colony of the Columbian Church 
of Scotland. The people were kin- 
dred to the Lowlanders of Lothian 
and Fife, and there was that com- 
munity of feeling which in the 
end consolidates neighbouring dis- 
tricts under a common _ govern- 
ment, unless some special political 
force divides them. 

The tendency of the Northum- 
brian folks towards the Scottish 
connection lasted so long that some 
of them were punished for taking 
art with Wallace against King 

dward. The wealthy house of 
Grey was founded on gifts of land 
forfeited from owners who had 
taken part with Scotland in the 
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great war. To this day there is a 
peculiar Scotch tone in the district. 
At Hexham or Haltwhistle one 
feels more un-English than in 
Dumfries or Linlithgow. The dia- 
lect is more thoroughly preserved, 
and is spoken broadly out by people 
of a class who in the south of Scot- 
land would clip English in imita- 
tion of Middlesex, Several causes 
have co-operated in assimilating 
Scotland with central England. 
There is the migratory propensity 
of the Scot, which makes him gravi- 
tate to whatever point is the most 
favourable to his fortunes; the 
commercial intercourse of the great 
towns; and lastly, a growing love 
among Englishmen for a kind of 
scenery which to their grand- 
fathers was the abomination of 
desolation. These several causes 
of assimilation have not deposited 
their influence and made their 
changes all on one side. Modern 
England has taken much of its 
tone—political, social, and literary 
—from Scotland. But the whole 
process has, as it were, slipped past 
the old Northumbrian district, 
leaving it with much of the primi- 
tive tone which it took in common 
with the Scotland of the earlier 
centuries. 

The district lying between the 
two claimants was cruelly torn in 
their conflicts. Over and over it 
swept the tide of invasion from 
Scotland, calling out a _protect- 
ing army on the side of England, 
which was scarcely less ruinous to 
the prosperity of the district. As 
human events go, it is more than 
likely that but for the Norman 
Conquest the Scots King would 
have consolidated his empire over 
this debated land. In the days of 
the Conqueror himself, his autho- 
rity did not stretch so far as to 
enable him to include this terri- 
tory in his Doomsday Book. But 
in him and some of his successors 
the Scots found neighbours of a 
metal very different from what they 
had to deal with in the lazy kings 
of the later Saxon period. Eng- 


lish rule gradually stretched over 
Northumbria, and its presence 
sharpened the boundary that mark- 
ed where England ended and Scot- 
land began. On the one side was 
the new organisation of the Nor- 
mans, on the other were the old 
customs, which were not to be 
easily distinguished from those 
heretofore in use among the Eng- 
lish neighbours to the south. 

Still this part of England con- 
tinued for some time an uncertain - 
acquisition, and during the reigns 
of several of the Conqueror’s suc- 
cessors there was risk that it might 
fall into the hands of Scotland any 
day. It was then sought to buy 
the King of Scotland off. Let him 
hold peaceably certain seigneuries 
and estates within these northern 
districts, and abandon his shadowy 
claims of sovereignty over them. 
These estates were made over to 
the King of Scots in all feudal 
form. Then the earldom of Hunt- 
ingdon, in the centre of England, 
fell to the royal house of Scotland 
by marriage. It is observable that 
not only was there no attempt by 
the English monarchs to seize this 
appanage, but that it was carefully 
preserved for its Scots owners, when 
over and over it might have been 
forfeited under the feudal rules. It 
seemed to be of moment to the 
King of England that his neigh- 
bour monarch should possess as 
much territory within England as 
possible. Such is the impression 
which the English chronicles of 
after-times create. 

If we could imagine the states- 
men of the day so sagacious as to 
anticipate all the complex hierarch 
of rights and obligations whic 
arose with the feudal system, we 
would see a very subtle policy in 
this; but, to our notion, it was a 
simple phenomenon, to be accounted 
for in the manner afterwards to be 
described. But whether so intend- 
ed or not, it did happen that these 
holdings in England were made to 
serve a purpose. Of course, there 
was only one way in which they 
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were to be held—by feudal usage ; 
and that involved superiority, vas- 
salage, and homage. The greatest 
of kings had to go through the 
ceremony of homage when they 
held estates within another realm; 
and Edward I., when impetuously 
demanding homage from Scotland, 
was as imperiously ordered to render 
it to France. In the consolidation 
of these feudal usages, a body of 
cunning clerks were ever at work 
with the pen, piling up records 
of rights and obligations in such 
fashion as to aid the claims and 
interests of their employers. How- 
ever honest they were, they could 
scarcely help falsifying the con- 
ditions of an early period when 
speaking of them, because they had 
nothing but their modern feudalised 
medium to see them through. The 
chroniclers were in the same posi- 
tion, When speaking of times in 
which feudality was utterly un- 
known, they could yet only see 
overlord and vassal, and all the 
complicated ties which united these 
two orders. 

But while feudalism, with its 
superiorities and vassalages, and 
its complicated forms of homage 
and allegiance, was then unknown, 
another kind of transaction be- 
tween the strong and the weak 
was in flourishing practice—a far 
simpler transaction than feudal- 
ism, less encumbered with tech- 
nicalities, and less liable to du- 
bieties, This was the levying of 
tribute. It was the practice of the 
Northmen wherever they went. 
They followed it in Italy, in France, 
in Ireland, and in England. They 
levied it in hard cash when they 
were offered that universally accept- 
able medium of exchange; ships 
were very welcome to them; some- 
times they took land; at other 
times they were subject to the ig- 
noble alternative of removing goods 
and chattels. But even this was 
lifted, by.the comprehensiveness of 
their transactions, above the cate- 
gory of larceny, housebreaking, or 
robbery, They established a claim 


over the ravaged country—the claim 
of the superior over the inferior, of 
the stronger over the weaker. In 
virtue of this superiority they de- 
manded tribute; and when it was 
not paid, the creditors, as Sir 
Francis Palgrave rather neatly puts 
it, “came and distrained.” There 
was not much of the precision of 
the Norman feudal organisation in 
this practice. What was done de- 
pended less on any established cus- 
tom—to speak of law as concerned 
in it would perhaps be stretching a 
point—than on personal character 
and power. The practice was rife 
with injustices, oppressions, and 
cruelties. It has nothing to com- 
mend it, nothing to entitle it to jus- 
tification; but it existed as a great 
moving power among mankind, and 
so we must deal with it. England 
was continually drained of tribute 
by the Norsemen. Their rapacity 
brought poverty to every hovel, 
At last there was “real possession,” 
as the lawyers say—the country 
itself was taken and governed by 
Danes. The question comes to be 
May there not have been another 
levier of tribute nearer at hand? 

As we have said, the story of the 
Scots is all told on the side of Eng- 
land. If we are to believe these 
annalists, England had a_ vassal 
which was for ever invading the 
realm of the Lord-Superior, and do- 
ing wondrous mischief. That Lord- 
Superior had within his own pecu- 
liar territory, over which he held 
unquestionable rule, estates belong- 
ing to that same vassal. Yet he 
never punished their owner by 
their forfeiture. In fact, there 1s 
throughout the Chronicles a tone 
in recording the Scots inroads that 
cannot be mistaken for anything 
else than the reflection of a lively 
terror. Sometimes they speak as 
if England were in great danger. 
When King David swept south- 
wards with the mighty host from 
all the tribes of Scotland which 
fought at the battle of the Stan- 
dard, it was felt that a great crisis 
was at hand, The story of the 
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noble stand made against them by 
a band of Norman warriors, is told 
in full detail by such writers as 
Ailred of Rievaulx, Simeon of 
Durham, and Richard of Hexham. 
The leading tone through all the 
accounts is that of men who have to 
tell of a. great deliverance—it was 
a sort of Thermopyle or Bannock- 
burn in its way. It was not quite 
so effective, however. The great 
host was met and stopped in its 
progress ; but it was not beaten, and 
continued to wander about in the 
north of England at its own will, 
doing and taking what it chose. 

It is not easy to decide how 
matters may have stood between 
two parties, when one speaks and 
the other is silent. We may esti- 
mate, perhaps, how much to deduct 
from the boastings of the speaker, 
but we cannot tell exactly how 
much of it is to be taken over and 
credited to the silent side. But it 
is lawful to hazard a conjecture in 
the place where a conjecture may 
be becoming. Had we the responsi- 
bility of history-writing, we would 
not say what we are going to say, 
though we have seen things much 
more strong, strange, and paradoxi- 
cal set forth in solemn histories as 
undoubted truth. What we do say 
we throw out as a conjecture which 
every man may treat as he pleases. 
Our conjecture is, that throughout 
the latter Saxon period, and the 
reigns of the Norman kings of 
England, down to the middle of 
the reign of Henry II. instead 
of the King of England, as the 
stronger, being Lord-Superior over 
the King of Scotland, the King of 
Scotland, being the stronger, at 
least for aggression, levied tribute 
on the King of England. After 
the departure of the great Athel- 
stane, some sad mysterious element 
of weakness seems to have crept in 
on the Saxon community, The 
settlements of the Danes —their 
final subjugation of the country— 
Canute, a sort. of foreign savage, 
reigning over the land, with un- 
questioned authority, like its nat- 


ural king, and keeping it in peace 
and a better prosperity than it had 
enjoyed for generations,—these are 
mysteries not yet solved. We see in 
them, however, the characteristics 
of a weak state; and when that 
state is assaulted by a terrible 
neighbour, and dare not retaliate, 
which shall we say is likely to be 
the stronger of the two? There 
was the Danish Conquest first, the 
Norman Conquest next ; what more 
natural than that a fierce people 
nigh at hand should think of con- 
quest too, and be not far from 
achieving it? The condition of 
Saxon England, indeed, seems to 
have had a melancholy resemblance 
to that of the Romanized Britons 
when they sent to Italy the wail- 
ing antithesis about the attacks of 
the Scots and Picts, that the bar- 
barians were driving them into the 
sea, and the sea was driving them 
back on the barbarians. 

The Conqueror’s strong govern- 
ment, no doubt, restrained the 
north, and made his name a terror. 
The power he had concentrated 
and organized lived after him; but 
the power of the great barons, 
whose fathers had come over with 
the Conqueror, grew around it and 
choked it, so that, as a state, Eng- 
land was again feeble, and the Scots 
had the opportunity of being again 
troublesome, and of becoming so 
formidable as to invade England 
with a great army which attempted 
nothing less than conquest. 

No doubt the English chroni- 
clers of the feudalised period speak 
throughout of the Scottish nation 
as inferior to the English, and oc- 
casionally they speak of it as a 
direct fief of England, though this 

hraseology is rarer than perhaps 
it is generally supposed to be. It 
is only in the tone of anxiety and 
terror, which cannot be concealed, 
that we interpret the powerful 
character of the enemy they speak 
of. We have numerous instances 
in history of this tone of superiority 
being used by governments possess- 
ing old traditions of supremacy to- 
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wards those they are in reality 
afraid of. The Roman Empire used 
it as an obdurate form of political 
etiquette not in any circumstances 
to be abandoned by the Court of 
Cesar, who professed to rule the 
world. The troops of the Empire 
were always victorious by courtesy 
over those of the barbarians, and 
such announcements had to be 
made as, that the seditious bar- 
barians would not permit the vic- 
torious troops of the Empire to re- 
turn to Rome. The Empire held 
much of this kind of language 
down even to the very last. Though 
its head was called the Emperer of 
Germany, the post he filled professed 
to be the Empire of the world, until 
Napoleon, proposing to put him- 
self into that office, made another 
arrangement, and gave the house 
of Hapsburg a separate empire of 
its own. The great houses which 
have the double-headed eagle in 
their bearings, profess in that a 
descent from the Empire of the 
East and of the West. Is there 
one house which, content with the 
single head, yet dreams of the re- 
construction of the European side 
of the Empire? The house of 
Romanoff, by descent from the 
Eastern Emperors, is ready legiti- 
mately to take both Empires when 
the opportunity comes. People 
acquainted with Russia say that 
this tradition pervades the business 
of the public departments, and 
that territories stand on record as 
provinces under the rule of the 
Czar, in which he has no more 
power than he has in Ceylon or 
Orkney. The Chinese Government 
persisted in treating us as barbari- 
ans coming in suppliant form to 
the throne of the centre of the 
universe, The practice was main- 
tained down to the sacking of 
Pekin— perhaps it still exists. 
These instances, and many others 
that could be added, show that a 
state’s own record of its superiority 
over another is not always to be 
taken as absolute truth, 

The view we have suggested, that 
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Scotland was the bully and Eng- 
land had ever to temporise and 
sometimes to submit, will account 
for many things which have given 
much trouble to orthodox feudal- 
ists. Two of these have cost a deal 
of ink. One is called “the ces- 
sion” of Lothian, the other is called 
“the cession” of Cumbria. Under 
what policy did the English King 
make these cessions? What rights 
did he reserve when he made them ? 
What services did he exact from the 
King of Scots, whom he had so 
graciously endowed with titles and 
territories? Questions of the same 
kind follow when the King of Scots 
got valuable personal estates on the 
south side of the Border. How 
simple it is to interpret this by the 
policy of the proverbial Chinaman 
in his capture of the Tartar! He 
neither brought back his captive 
nor returned himself. What was 
his policy for such mysterious con- 
duct? The Tartar would not let 
him, and so of the cessions. We 
get rid of all the difficulties about 
the policy of these events if we 
suppose that the King of Scots 
took these territories. It was a 
method of acquisition simple in 
itself, and common in those days. 

In these early affairs, about which 
the notices are very scanty both in 
record and chronicle, a single word 
in this or that direction has great 
influence. We shall probably see 
before we are done what a magnifi- 
cent fabric of imperial organisation 
can be raised with a word which 
happens to suit the theories of the 
critic. When such narratives of 
confused fighting and _ invading, 
and plundering and soldiering, as 
the inroads of the northern nations 
caused, were set down by the feudal 
scribe in his cloister, he put them 
naturally in feudal phraseology; 
and in this manner a word or two 
might erect a great decorous _hier- 
archy of feudality where all was 
war and “political tempest — the 


strong taking and the weak yield- 
ing. 
Of the manner in which the sense 
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of a contemporary document may 
be shifted or inverted by a slight 
touch, we can call up a curious 
little instance from matter so re- 
cent as the magnificent collection 
of chronicles which are now com- 
ing forth under the auspices of the 
Master of the Rolls. Taking the 
volume of ‘Royal Letters of Henry 
II.,’ and turning to the head of 
Scotland in the index, we find, 
“Scotland, not more independent 
than Wales, p. 229.” Here is a 
very distinct announcement, and 
one naturally turns to page 229, to 
see by whom or how that fact is 
vouched for. The words of the 
text are found to respond pretty 
nearly to those of the index; but 
the indexer is found to have made 
a slight shifting of these words, 
such as the movements which in- 
fluence the result of an equation. 
The real meaning is found to be, 
that Wales is as independent as 
Scotland. The passage occurs in a 
letter by Llewelyn to King Henry. 
In the record Llewelyn is called 
Prince of North Wales, but he would 
have called himself King. The long 
cruel process by which Wales was 
conquered was then going on; but 
the subjugation had not yet been 
accomplished, and Llewelyn, being 
in a haughty and resentful humour, 
retaliated on some insulting de- 
mands made on him, He’ had been 
charged with giving shelter to one 
who was a rebel against the King 
of England, and an outlaw. Lle- 
welyn said the outlaw had been 
within his territories but a single 
day, and pleaded that, as between 
sovereigns, there had been no great 
discourtesy in the affair. Then, as 
to the matter of right, he was a 
free prince, and might receive out- 
laws as he chose. To emphasise 
his claim of freedom by a distinct 
example, he cites the sovereign 
state nearest to England—he is as 
free as the King of Scots—“ Non 
enim minoris libertatis sumus quam 
Rex Scotix, qui receptat utlegatos 
de Anglia, etiam — This 
is a very different thing from a 


recorded contemporary statement 
to the effect that Scotland was 
not more independent than Wales. 
There was a time when such a slip 
would have been taken up as a 
national affair. It might have been 
used with splendid efficacy in a 
book under such a title as ‘Scot- 
land’s Independency Maintained; 
being an Exposure of the base and 
malignant Frauds of the Hireling 
Scribes of England for the Sub- 
version of the Crown and Imperial 
Dignity of the Realm of Scotland, 
and the Ruin and Extinction of 
the Liberties of the Citizens of 
that ancient Realm.’ We can af- 
ford to look at it as only an amus- 
ing and characteristic slip—char- 
acteristic of some clerk who has 
been saturated in the phraseolo 
which would place Scotland in the 
position which he has unintention- 
ally given to her. 

It is a curious thing, in the midst 
of the wordy warfare that bickers 
around the question, to notice how 
little there is of a distinct or prac- 
tical character about feudality in 
the intercourse between the Eng- 
lish and Scotch sovereigns, until 
we come to that very decisive event 
—the capture of King William the 
Lion, and his removal to South- 
ampton, with his legs tied under 
a horse’s belly—such was the pre- 
caution which some at least of the 
chroniclers say was thought neces- 
sary for the preservation of so 
precious a prize. The way in which 
the capture came about is an in- 
stance of the reckless audacity with 
which the Scots at that time were 
wont to invade England. William 
had crossed the Border with a large 
force, and was harrying the country 
alter the established fashion of a 
Scots invasion. The barons of the 
north mustered their forces. One 
body of Yorkshire men, consisting 
of only four hundred, was on the 
march to join the others; but, un- 
certain where to find them, felt 
their position perilous in a country 
infested by enemies, A misty morn- 
ing rendered their position all the 
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more precarious, and the question 
was discussed, Should they turn 
back? It is said to have been a 
baron with the unpropitious name 
of Balliol who prevailed on them 
to go onwards. They were cheered 
by seeing through the mist the 
towers of Alnwick, where, if need 
were, they might find refuge. A 
party of tilters were taking their 
sport that misty summer morning 
in an adjoining meadow. One of 
the horsemen, in his gaiety, pricked 
forward to the Yorkshire men, as 
if they were a body of comrades. 
He found his mistake too late—he 
was taken captive, and, behold, the 
wandering body of Yorkshire men 
found themselves in possession of 
the King of Scots! The most dis- 
tant point of England not being a 
safe place for his detention, he was 
swept over to Normandy. There 
he obtained his liberty by consent- 
ing to the celebrated Treaty of 
Falaise, which, in all pomp and 
form, invested King Henry with 
the feudal superiority over his 
kingdom, and placed the Crown 
of Scotland in vassalage to the 
Crown of England. It has natu- 
rally been asked why, if Scotland 
was already in feudal subjection 
to England, such an obligation was 
necessary. 

At all events, it was discharged 
by Richard the Lion-Hearted, who 
released King William from all the 
obligations of the Treaty of Falaise, 
on the preamble that they had 
been extorted during his captivity. 
Richard got ten thousand merks 
by the transaction to spend in his 
famous hobby of crusading. Per- 
haps the climax of one-sidedness 
is reached by a great English con- 
stitutional authority, who says that 
Richard’s grant of release was in- 
valid and worthless—the fief being 
attached to the Crown of England 
could not be dissevered from it by 
the act of the monarch. 

He did not consider whether 
there was any illegality or insuffi- 
ciency in the original grant by 
which the superiority was handed 
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over to England, but we shall. The 
release by King Richard has been 
called a chivalrous and unstates- 
manlike act. If it be shown, how- 
ever, that what he held was not 
King William’s to give, perhaps it 
may be admitted that in his ten 
thousand merks he held a pretty 
fair consideration for what he aban- 
doned. No doubt the parchments 
which the King of England held 
might have been rendered very 
troublesome to Scotland. They 
would have been a very plausible 
ground and justification of every 
measure which the King of Eng- 
land might take to make their sub- 
stance good. Yet there appears to 
have been an important party ab- 
sent from the transaction. As the 
prerogative of the Crown and the 
feudal system became articulated, 
there grew along with them a con- 
trolling power exercising a parlia- 
mentary check. We hear of this 
power under two terms — the 
“Estates,” and the “community” 
or “commonalty.” How far these 
were separate and how far they 
were convertible terms we need not 
inquire here. There are several 
testimonies to the governing and 
also to the executive authority of 
this power. 

One curious item of importance 
has lately come to light in the 
Government collection of chroni- 
cles. Most people are aware of the 
great Court which King Edward 
held at Norham as Lord-Superior, 
when he professed to hear and de- 
cide on the rival claims for the 
crown of Scotland. According to 
the record of those proceedings, 
called the Great Roll of Scotland, 
which had long been preserved in 
the Tower of London, King Ed- 
ward, when he claimed the right 
of Lord-Superior, put it to those 
concerned to say whether they ac- 
knowledged him in that character, 
and gave them a reasonable time 
for making up their minds as to 
the answer. The question was put 
to three bodies—the ecclesiastics, 
the nobles, and the community. In 
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the record of the adjourned meet- 
ing at which the answers were 
given in, only two of these are 
mentioned — the ecclesiastics and 
the nobles, and it is said that 
they were silent. Silence was 
taken for acquiescence, and the 
Lord-Superior assumed his dig- 
nity and proceeded with his busi- 
ness accordingly. Here was an 
imperfect return: the question put 
to three, and the answer or no an- 
swer noted of two. What were the 
third about? We are told from a 
very odd quarter. In the Monastery 
of St. Albans a copy of the record 
is preserved. It is believed to have 
been preserved by that very Rish- 
anger who was called the King’s 
historiographer or history-writer, 
who collected documents to prove 
King Edward’s claims, and who 
possibly may have given the advice 
that it would be judicious to omit 
a certain passage at this stage re- 
lating to the answers. The pas- 
sage is to the effect, that the 
community of Scotland did make 
answer, but not to the purpose— 
a point on which, perhaps, many 
people would like to form their 
own opinion. 

We have referred in a previous 
article to that institution, indefi- 
nite in shape but distinct in power, 
on which so much of the destiny of 
Scotland depended. In the cele- 
brated letter of the magnates of 
Scotland to the Pope, in which they 
state, that so long as one hundred 
of them remain alive they will not 
consent to be subjected to Eng- 
land, they tell that, though they 
are to adhere determinedly to the 
King of their choice—King Robert 
the Bruce—yet should he desert 
their cause and offer to submit to 
England, they will then discard his 
authority and choose another lead- 
er. A controlling power over the 
Crown runs through all the history 
of Scotland. The checks on the 
prerogative were not so neatly ad- 
justed as in England, where the 
prerogative is nominally free to act, 
the real control being outside in 
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the granting of supplies and the 
power to call Ministers to account. 
King Robert I1.’s Parliament 
threatened to call not only his 
Ministers to account, but himself, 
too, so that the theory of the ex- 
emption of the Sovereign from lia- 
bility was not current in Scotland. 
Wars, treaties, and all other import- 
ant national acts were transacted 
by the Estates, the King being a 
party to them; and it often hap- 
pened that such matters had to be 
delayed, the Monarch explaining 
that he had to wait until he could 
assemble and consult the Estates 
of the realm. To the last it was 
maintained, that the Acts of Par- 
liament did not require the consent 
of the Crown, though it had been 
a becoming practice for the Sove- 
reign to touch them with the 
sceptre in token of approval, The 
Acts abolishing the Papal authority 
and establishing the Reformation 
never received the assent of Queen 
Mary. 

We may easily believe that in 
the time of King William the con- 
trolling body existed to a sufficient 
extent for action, and had sufficient 
power to assert a veto on such an 
act as the transference of the lib- 
erties of the country to England. 
The Treaty of Falaise seems to 
have made little sensation in Scot- 
land, probably because it was 
known to be a thing of naught. 
Something like the same farce was 
reacted by a group of smaller actors 
three hundred years later. When 
Henry VIII. was owner of many 
captives of distinction seized at 
Solway Moss, he thought it would 
be a good speculation to give them 
their liberty on condition of their 
selling that of their country, and 
making him master of Scotland. 
They had the best of the bargain, 
and it is odd that the readiness 
with which they took his offer, did 
not excite some suspicion. What 
they had engaged to the King of 
England to do, was something in 
which it is scarcely hard on them 
to say they knew their retainers 
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would not follow them. Those re- 
tainers would have rallied thick 
around them for a raid into Eng- 
land, but there was so little hope 
of their aiding in the other enter- 
prise, that it dared not even be 
revealed to them—it was kept a 
dead secret. 

Yes; the more we consider the 
case, the more we think it likely 
that Richard of the Lion Heart, in- 
stead of doing a piece of thought- 
less chivalry, made rather a good 
bargain when he sold King Wil- 
liam’s parchment surrender of the 
sovereignty of Scotland for ten 
thousand merks. He _ probably 
knew that he could make nothing 
of his father’s bargain without fight- 
ing for it, and he preferred fighting 
in the Holy Land. Such powers as 
the Estates of Scotland exercised 
are among the political influences 
which statesmen and _historians 
must acknowledge as facts, how- 
ever little they may like them. 
They are political forces that exist 
to the one, and have existed to the 
other. But to the charter-anti- 
quary they are only an annoyance 
to be got rid of. They break in 
upon and destroy the symmetrical 
feudal organisation of which his 
records are the echo. Thus they 
make his parchments become dis- 
credited and discreditable to him, 
and this goes to his heart. When 
he comes across the working of 
influences of this kind, he feels like 
a gardener when a mob breaks in 
on his boxwoods and heliotrope 
beds. A little commentary by Sir 
Francis Palgrave on the competi- 
tion for the crown which began the 
War of Independence is precious 
as a better illustration of this spirit 
than any sarcastic writer endea- 
vouring to caricature it could have 
penned, King Edward has assumed 
his throne above thrones as Lord- 
Paramount of Scotland, and is going 
to give judgment on the claims for 
the crown. On this august. occa- 
sion Sir Francis thus comments: 


“We have now full evidence that 
the interposition of Edward was 
neither wanton nor aggressive, and 
that it little deserved the terms 
by which it was described. Kings 
have hard measure meted out to 
them by historians. Let the English 
monarch be tried by the test and 
example of an English gentleman, 
If, on the death of the copyhold 
tenant, all the persons claiming the 
right of admission unite in apply- 
ing to the lord of the manor for a 
new grant, will it be easy for him to 
doubt that he is the lawful owner 
of the domain?”* So here, given 
a host of rapacious Norman advea- 
turers, each of them desirous that 
King Edward should help him to 
that desirable patrimony of Scot- 
land, with readiness to hold it on 
any terms, however humble, which 
the giver might dictate, and to take 
part if it were not convenient to 
give the whole—and we are called 
on to admit that this is sufficient 
evidence of Scotland being a subject 
province of the English Crown ! 

The early literature connected 
with the independence question 
consists of scraps of diplomacy and 
notices in the chronicles — both 
equally scanty. The great war was 
ushered in, and for some time ac- 
companied by an access of written 
matter. There was first the Great 
Roll of Scotland—being the narra- 
tive of the proceedings of the Lord- 
Superior’s High Court, as attested by 
a notary public of the Holy Roman 
Empire. The contents of this docu- 
ment make a chapter in history; 
and having noted a curious inci- 
dent connected with it which has 
been recently revealed, we pass it 
over as too weighty an affair to be 
discussed here. King Edward be- 
came the editor of a curious collec- 
tion of extracts when he called on 
the religious houses to produce 
whatever might throw light on his 
claims, whether in their title-deeds 
or in the chronicles which it was 
the practice of many of the regular 





* «Documents Illustrative of the History of Scotland,’ p. 25. 
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clergy to keep—a practice which no 
doubt varied the weary monotony 
of their own lives, and was infin- 
itely valuable to after-generations. 
There was a lively correspondence 
with the Court of Rome, which, 
like the Great Roll, is too much 
matter of solid history to be com- 
mented on in a short paper. But 
words and writing soon ceased to 
hold an important place in the dis- 
cussion. It merged into action, 
and the parties concerned fought 
it out in a contest which all the 
world knows. 

The next chapter in the history 
of this literature is of a very singu- 
lar kind; it can perhaps be best 
announced by a reference to the 
latest of the occasions on which 
the right of Superiority was asserted 
on the part of England. 

The struggle for national exist- 
ence appeared to have come to an 
end in 1828, when the Treaty of 
Northampton acknowledged the in- 
dependence of Scotland. But Eng- 
land never lost a good opportunity 
for asserting the old claim. The 
treaty went for nothing; it was 
said to have been an infamous and 
treasonable act, perpetrated by 
young King Edward’s vicious mo- 
ther and her paramour. Whatever 
it was, it could not divest the 
Crown of England of its ancient 
inherent prerogative rights. After 
a time it was denied that there 
ever had been such atreaty. The 
vehement advocates of English su- 
premacy kept up the denial till but 
the other day. As the record of it 
was only preserved in Scotland, Dr. 
Lingard denied its genuineness, and 
asserted his disbelief that such a 
treaty had ever existed. To his 
great mortification, the English side 
of the indenture of it was found, 
and it was printed at length in the 
Record edition of the Foedera. 

England is found during a short 
time conspicuously abstinent of all 
offensive allusion to the superiority 
question. This was while Henry 
VIII.’s sister was Queen of Scot- 
land, and he himself was as yet 
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childless. The young King of 
Scots was then presumptive heir to 
the Crown of England. Even then 
the claim was not quite forgotten; 
and Wolsey, in one of his persua- 
sive letters, when laying down the 
policy which he and his master 
desire to be pursued in Scotland, 
gives hints how very different a 
tone from courteous persuasion the 
King of England might take if he 
chose. He did afterwards take a 
different tone, “and that with a 
vengeance,” as people say. In 
his fits of rage his denunciations 
against his contumacious vassals of 
the north came forth like the roars 
of a wounded wild beast. Even in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time the suprem- 
acy was asserted, but in a mild and 
peculiar way. It was a project of 
Cecil’s that England should assert 
and maintain it for the purpose 
of magnanimously terminating the 
troubles of Scotland, and putting 
the country in good order. It 
was necessary that some Scotsmen 
should co-operate in this hopeful 
project, but Cecil found them all 
utterly impracticable. Like a wise 
statesman as he was, he gave in to 
these unreasonable caprices, but 
after the manner of a man who was 
not convinced of his error. Again 
the supremacy was asserted in a 
very odd manner. It was sup- 
posed that it might be used to solve 
the difficulty about Queen Eliza- 
beth adjudicating between the ex- 
isting government and Queen Mary 
after her flight into England. It 
was asserted at the celebrated con- 
ference which began at York, and 
the Scots Commissioners were called 
on to admit it. Lethington, whose 
light raillery was well fitted for ex- 
tinguishing such a notion, said if 
England would give back to Scot- 
land her old provinces—alluding to 
Northumberland — then doubtless 
the Sovereign of Scotland would 
give the old homage, but the resti- 
tution must be the first step. 

This persistent assertion of su- 
premacy on the part of successive 
English governments has a_per- 
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verse appearance from without, and 
yet it was fully justified by the 
state of information in which these 
governments stood. There were at 
that time preserved in the Treas- 
ury of England, and carefully in- 
ventoried and docketed, a series 
of documents which put the supre- 
macy beyond all question. The 
earliest and most important among 
them was a patent writ by Malcolm 
Caenmore, setting forth that he 
held the realm of Scotland and 
the adjacent islands in liege hom- 
age and fealty from his overlord, 
King Edward of England—namely, 
Edward the Oonfessor—as his an- 
cestors had held the realm of Scot- 
land in feudal tenure from the 
kings of England from time imme- 
morial. The writ has every feudal 
solemnity attached to it, down to 
the great seal with the national 
blazon, and it bears the concurrence 
of the heir to the crown, and of 
the great barons. This fundamen- 
tal title is accompanied by other 
documents, which incidentally and 
casually, as it were, and without 
any deliberate design, confirm its 
tenor. Some of these are on the 
side of England, granting privileges 
to the vassal territory; others are 
Scot$8 writs, conferring privileges, 
and carefully reserving the seignor- 
ial rights of England. Altogether, 
nothing could be in more perfect 
feudal order than this progress of 
titles. They had lain in the Eng- 
lish Treasury since the middle of 
the fifteenth century. They had 
only one defect—they were all 
forgeries. But this was neither 
known nor suspected; the discov- 
ery had to wait until the progress 
of science brought out a skilful 
archeological detective force. The 
documents had been purchased as 
genuine from John Hardyng, the 
‘rhyming chronicler. He told a 
story of the dangers which he en- 
countered in abstracting them from 
the Scottish archives; but he is 
on good ground believed to have 
been their fabricator. Thus are 
‘the English governments jugtified, 
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or at least excused, for their per- 
sistency in urging the claim of su- 
premacy. 

A marvellous change came over 
the tone in which the literature 
of England treated Scotland when 
the Stewarts were seated on the 
English throne. Stow the chron- 
icler pays a decorous homage to 
the memory of Bruce and his gal- 
lant sister, with a reflex judgment 
on King Edward, which would 
have sounded strangely in earlier 
English chronicles. It tells how 
the Countess of Buchan, “ because 
in her brother’s absence she had 
stolen from the Ear] her husband, 
with all his great horse, to set the 
diadem upon Bruce’s head, it was 
devised that she should be set in 
a wooden cage made crownwise, 
upon the walls of Berwick Castle, 
for all to wonder at. This ridicu- 
lous revenge was thought sufficient, 
without taking her life, though 
she were a manlike woman, and 
herein did the part of a noble- 
spirited lady. Thus was King 
Robert brought to such misery, 
that he was some time naked and 
hungry, without meat or drink, 
save water and roots of herbs, and 
his life perpetually in danger. 
Howbeit he never forsook himself, 
but, as one that had firm trust in 
God, cherished an hope in his mind 
at one time or other to recover the 
crown, in which condition he ex- 
hibited himself so noble a spectacle, 
as in which even the moral heathen 
do teach that the gods themselves 
took pleasure; how can then Chris- 
tians look off? Oecertainly all gener- 
ous spirits, whom cruel injuries 
oppress, have reason to dwell on 
this picture of Christian magna- 
nimity and patience.” Bacon al- 
ways spoke with respect of the na- 
tion that had sent England a king, 
and he lauded the “excellent bre- 
vity,” of the old Scots Acts. Sir 
Edward Coke did us the honour of 
devoting to us a chapter in his 
mighty Institute, “Chapter Ixxv. 
Of Scotland.” “Concerning this 
kingdom,” he tells us, “there are 
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many things worthy of observation. 
1. That these two mighty, famous, 
and ancient kingdoms—viz., Eng- 
land and Scotland—were anciently 
but one. 2. That one religion and 
service of God is holden and cele- 
brated by both. 38. That as there 
is one language in both, so there 
was one kind of government and 
one law in ancient time that ruled 
both with many unanimous agree- 
ments between them, which evi- 
dently appeareth by many proofs, 
First, that the laws of Scotland are 
divided as the laws of England be, 
into the common laws, Acts of 
Parliament, and customs. Their 
common laws are principally con- 
tained in two books. The first 
called Regiam Majestatem, because 
it beginneth, as Justinian’s Insti- 
tutes do, with these words. The 
second book is called Quoniam 
Attachiamenta, because it beginneth 
with those two words.” Here we 
are conceded a good deal more 
than we at present ask. So, accord- 
ing to his conception, the old laws 
of both were identical. “But by 
reason of their Acts of Parliament, 
which in many points have altered, 
diminished, and abrogated many of 
the old, and made new laws, and 
other proceedings, the distinct king- 
doms, as they now stand, have many 
different laws.” 

But it was never likely that many 
years should pass without bringing 
cause of offence between England 
and Scotland. There had been 
more than thirty years of forbear- 
ance, if not of cordiality, when the 
Service-book created the Oovenant, 
and the Covenant became the first 
act in the great civil war. There 
was no very violent distinction at 
this time between ecclesiastical 
matters in England and in Scot- 
land. All the difference was little 


stronger than what used forty years. 


ago in England to lie between the 
“high and dry” and the “low and 
slow.” The Scots belonged to the 
latter. They had their own prayer- 
book, called ‘The Book of Com- 
mon Order,’ much less ritualistic 
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than the English. They had their 
ceremonies, and they had their 
ecclesiastical vestments, which were 
all black. Laud, Wren, and other 
evil advisers of King Charles, got 
him to interfere with this, and to 
demand the use of the English 
Prayer-book and the _ surplice. 
They took a serious and dangerous 
step still further. They had plots 
for bringing the Church of Eng- 
land nearer than it was to primi- 
tive apostolic practice, or to Popery, 
as people chose to phrase it. It 
was determined to try this scheme 
in Scotland as a small and feeble 
country. The fruit of it was the 
renowned Service-book, which was 
the Ohurch of England Prayer- 
book, with a few differences tend- 
ing in the direction of Rome. It 
was against this book, an offensive 
importation from the “ auld enemy 
of England,” that Jenny Geddes 
flung her stool, a sort of typical 
act, followed by that terrible his- 
tory which rang over all the world. 
The hatred of the Service-book 
sent by England was so strong, 
that it expanded into a repudiation 
of all fixed forms of worship. So 
utterly were these obliterated in 
Scotland, that many people at this 
day would probably at once deny 
that the Covenanters of the middle 
of the seventeenth century used a 
prayer-book. 

Cromwell’s government did not 
rule Scotland in so alien and 
Anglican a fashion as many peo- 
ple seem to think. He had many 
able Scotsmen deep in his con- 
fidence, and filling high offices 
in his United kingdom. He was 
the author of the first Navigation 
Act—that measure conferring pe- 
culiar privileges on home-ship- 
ping, which was the object of so 
long a party contest. Under his 
government Scotland participated 
in the privileges of the Navigation 
Act. At the Restoration, Scotland, 
resuming her nationality, became a 
foreign power, which had no more 
participation in the privileges of 
the English Navigation Act than 
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France or Spain. During the Com- 
monwealth the colonies belonged to 
every Scotsman as much as to every 
Englishman ; but after the Restora- 
tion the Scotsman found himself an 
alien in this field of enterprise also. 
The country, which had been 
rapidly rising in affluence during 
the Commonwealth, soon felt the 
depressing influence of these ex- 
clusions. The Revolution brought 
them no remedy. It gave them 
quiet, however; and, in the old 
spirit of the nation, they sought a 
remedy for themselves. If Eng- 
land was determined to exclude 
them from her commerce and her 
colonies, then would Scotland set 
up a rival system of commercial and 
colonial enterprise, and drive the 
flag of the lazy, luxurious English 
off the seas. So came that com- 
mercial romance the Darien ‘pro- 
ject. When it came to grief, Scot- 
land was able to point to distinct 
acts of hostility and oppression 
perpetrated in the spirit of English 
trade jealousy. It did not make 
this a bit the less exasperating, that 
the heaviest calamities of the affair 
were caused by mismanagement. 
Scarcely, even in the days of Ban- 
nockburn or Pinkie Cleuch, did 
hatred of England rise to so red a 
heat as when the last hopes of an 
American colony and the carrying 
trade of the world went out. Scot- 
land armed. When England passed 
an Act of Succession, Scotland pass- 
ed an Act providing that whoever 
succeeded to the throne of England 
was by that condition disqualified 
from occupying the throne of Scot- 
land. Queen Anne’s advisers re- 
commended that she should not 
give the royal assent to such an 
Act, but Scotland did not care— 
the Acts of the Estates were law 
without the consent of the Crown. 
Finally, an English vessel, sup- 
posed to belong to one of the great 
companies which had given jealous 
molestation to the Darien expedi- 
tion, was seized in Scots waters by 
way of reprisal. It was believed 
that those concerned in the vessel 
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were guilty of a still greater out- 
rage—that they had committed 
teed on a Scots vessel in the 

astern seas. The excitement ran 
so high that scarcely could a Scots- 
man be found, in or out of office, 
who was quite responsible for his 
conduct, or for seeing things in the 
light of truth. The crew of the 
vessel were condemned for piracy, 
and hanged on the sands of Leith 
in pure defiance of England. 

At this juncture it occurred toa 
certain Thomas Attwood, an Eng- 
lish barrister who held the office 
of Chief-Justice of New York, to 
form, in his own ingenious mind, a 
project for silencing Scotland, and 
bringing her to order and reason. 
To this end he published, in the 
year 1705, a book called ‘The 
Superiority and Direct Dominion 
of the Imperial Crown of England 
over the Crown and Kingdom of 
Scotland, the True Foundation for 
a Complete Union.’ The frantic 
rage which this created throughout 
Scotland made the Estates them- 
selves, in their proceedings concern- 
ing it, in a manner inarticulate. 
One distinct thing they did about 
it—they ordered it to be burnt 
by the common hangman, and the 
order was carried out. Attwood 
was a potterer in archeology, whose 
qualifications were sarcastically de- 
scribed by Bishop Nicolson in 
saying, “he had conversed much 
with the records in the Tower in 
London, or at least with Mr. Petyt, 
the keeper of them.” For the ac- 
curacy of his authorities, Attwood 
referred to James Anderson, a 
young Writer to the Signet in 
Edinburgh, who was beginning to 
gain repute as a charter-antiquary. 
The reference was very unfortu- 
nate for Attwood himself— very 
fortunate for historical literature. 
The overwhelming evidence on 
which Attwood supported his case 
consisted in the forged parchments 
already spoken of. Anderson, ap- 
pealed to as he was to support this 
testimony to his nation’s ignominy, 
could not only present what he had 
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to say with a good grace, but was 
bound to speak. He proved—to the 
perfect satisfaction of his brother 
Scots at least—that the documents 
were all forgeries together, and 
palpable forgeries, as being full 
of anachronisms. Long afterwards 
his opinion prevailed. A_ better 
testimony to their being forgeries 
cannot be imagined than their ap- 
pearance with that stigma on them 
in Sir Francis Palgrave’s ‘ Docu- 
ments and Records _ illustrating 
the History of Scotland.’ That 
book, as we shall see, was written 
for the purpose of rearing up a 
new fabric of supremacy on the one 
hand, and vassalage on the other, 
between England and Scotland; 
yet the author, with a flourish of 
magnanimous candour, appended 
to his book an account of the 
“forged and spurious documents 
relating to the subjugation of Scot- 
land deposited in the Treasury,” 
and his is the best account we 
have of this strange national fraud. 
Anderson, who had achieved this 
triumph, naturally became the pet 
of his countrymen, He told them 
he could produce such ancient re- 
cords as, for skill in penmanship 
and other qualities, would make 
the Scottish diplomacy, as all kind 
of parchment matter was in that 
day called, become the envy of the 
world. Much may be made on 
small means by a zealous man who 
brings together everything. Ander- 
son’s ‘Diplomata et Numismata 
Scotia’ was a wonderful book to 
come from Scotland in that im- 
poverished age, and had scarce its 
equal in England or France. Na- 
tional jealousy suggested and pro- 
moted the work, and national pride 
exulted over it. 

There was during last century 
a great deal of scattered skirmish- 
ing on the independence question, 
not much of it worth preserving. 
Perhaps the last occasion on which 
a Scotsman came forth armed and 
mounted for literary conflict in the 
national cause was when, in 1833, 
John Allen published his ‘ Vindi- 


cation of the Ancient Independ- 
ence of Scotland.’ He was the 
well-known frequenter and dictator 
of Holland House, on whom a 
clergyman of his own country, who 
had little sympathy with his opin- 
ions, bestowed the title of “‘ Lady 
Holland’s Authiest.” He wrote 
but little, but what he did write 
was, as people sometimes say of wiry 
little men, “good stuff what was 
of it.” Inamere pamphlet, he put 
sometimes a sufficiency of signifi- 
cant matter for a ponderous history 
of the conventional character. His 
‘Inquiry into the Rise and Growth 
of the Royal Prerogative in Eng- 
land’ is a slim pamphlet, seeming 
unworthy to be dignified by a bind- 
ing, yet there are some weighty 
revelations in it. One of these is 
a remarkable instance of two men 
working in different ways, and fit- 
ting their work into one effective 
conclusion. Allen, after a. long 
search, came to the opinion that 
the kings of England never per- 
formed any act of prerogative until 
after coronation and the coronation 
oath. With one exception, he could 
find no writ dated before a corona- 
tion oath, That exception was in 
the reign of Richard II. Now, Sir 
Harris Nicolass, whose force lay in 
chronology, showed that in the 
published Record by Rymer there 
had been a mistake in calculating 
the regnal year of Richard II., so 
here was no exception after all. 

It was Allen’s fortune to clear 
off the last morsel of that heap of 
charter evidence which recorded 
the subinfeudation of Scotland to 
England with perfect technical pre- 
cision. There still remained on 
the records in the Tower a distinct 
announcement of a King of Scot- 
land doing homage for his king- 
dom. Good Scotsmen might say 
it was not an accurate record—it 
was the story of the enemy—but 
there it was. Allen went dolefully 
to inspect the original manuscript, 
when, behold, the passage contain- 
ing the act of homage was written 
on an erasure. It was like the de- 
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tections in the sensation novels, 
when the machinations of the vil- 
lain hero are exposed one by one. 
But this romance of archwology was 
not yet concluded. In one of the 
old monasteries of Scotland a nar- 
rative of the affair was preserved 
which flatly contradicted what had 
been written on the erasure, and 
might be presumed to harmonise 
with the passage erased. 

The occasion of Allen’s cham- 
pionship was the rise of a new 
giant on the other side of a very 
strange and peculiar aspect, bring- 
ing with him weapons of a gro- 
tesque and thoroughly original 
make, This was Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. Whatever defects he had, 
he was a man of deep archeological 
reading, whose mind was crammed 
with an enormous store of feudal 
facts. He had not the art of sort- 
ing his stock very well, but it was 
known to be vast in bulk, with 
much of it of a costly and precious 
kind. His archeological wealth 
gave him power, which he used, 
like many other potentates, rather 
eapriciously. Among his other 
despotic freaks, he would have it 
that Britain had become an empire 
like Rome; that the Saxon King of 
England was the Emperor of Basi- 
leus; and that the King of Scotland 
was a sub-regulus—a sort of pro- 
consul or legate ruling a province, 
just as the province of Britain 
might have been ruled in the days 
of Domitian. 

There did not seem to be much 
. harm in this. It could not greatly 
humiliate Scotland, even were it 
true that at that early day, long 
before the tyrannous feudalism of 
the Norman had been established, 
there had been a union under one 
head of all the states and races in 
Britain—say for protection from 
the inroads of the Northmen. As 
the whole affair was a theory, a 
little manipulation of phraseology 
might bring it to suit every taste. 
Instead of an empire on the model 
of Rome, it might be called a con- 
federation of states, with a presi- 
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dent—a sort of prototype of the 
American Union. But the thing 
ceased to be a joke when by a legiti- 
mate logical sequence it was shown 
that Wallace was quite justly dis- 
embowelled, hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, because he did not seem 
to see it. Wallace should have 
known better, and applied the old 
maxim of the feudalists, Vinco vin- 
centem, vinco te; and it was all the 
worse for him, poor fellow, that he 
overlooked that sage maxim! Har- 
old the Saxon King of England 
was conquered by William of Nor- 
mandy. William no doubt would 
have conquered Scotland if he 
could, but he had already enough 
on his hands. But by feudal usage 
conquest was not necessary. It 
was one of the old latent rights of 
the Saxon Crown that it had impe- 
rial authority over Scotland; and 
by gaining the Crown of England, 
William the Conqueror gained that 
latent right, and transmitted it to 
posterity. Napoleon would have 
carried this a step further. Wil- 
liam of Normandy was the vassal 
of the King of France, and his con- 
quest should have gone to the ag- 
grandisement of the French Em- 
peror. “Britain is just an island 
off the French coast, and naturally 
belongs to France,” was a saying 
of his which forms one of the best 
caricatures on theories about na- 
tional rights that cannot be en- 
forced. However, as he said, the 
sovereign power of France had been 
enforced before, and might be en- 
forced again. He unrolled and ex- 
posed to the admiring gaze of the 
people the celebrated Bayeux Tap- 
estry, which gives in so strange and 
vivid a manner the whole epos of 
the preparations, the embarkation, 
the landing, and the final result. 
That he was to follow the prece- 
dent, he made clear by his arma- 
ment at Boulogne. 

Sir Francis is a writer whose 
meaning it is often hard to get at, 
and this peculiarity has greatly 
limited the number of those who 
have become acquainted with his 
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opinions on this and on many 
other points. But he has an inter- 
preter and disciple in Mr, Freeman, 
to whom the same defect is not 
imputable. His propositions are 
as clear as the English language 
admits of their being made. Per- 
haps the example of his master has 
driven him to something like the 
opposite extreme. The contem- 
plation of that grotesque literary 
giant floundering hopelessly in the 
mazes of labyrinthine sentences, or 
stumbling over jagged technicali- 
ties, seems to have influenced Mr. 
Freeman somewhat as the exhibi- 
tions of debauched Helots influ- 
enced the Spartan youth. There 
is occasionally something almost 
unpleasant in the perfectness of 
his preparation to prevent your 
misunderstanding him, so much 
does it seem to found on the reader’s 
incapacity to take a hint. The 
consequence is, that what was du- 
biously looming through the mist 
is now clear as daylight, and can 
be fairly examined. To make the 
story of the subordination to the 
British Empire complete and in- 
telligible, it was necessary to tell 
how the subordination had been 
accomplished. Mr. Freeman sees 
it, and tells it with clear simplicity. 
It was a case of “commendation.” 
The King of Scots and his people 
were “commended” to the King 
of Wessex. But let him tell his 
own story. He is speaking of the 
reign of ‘ Edward,” commonly 
known as Edward the Elder, who 
died in the year 925 :— 


“‘Eadward now became, what no West- 
Saxon king had been before him, imme- 
diate sovereign of all England south of 
the Humber. Having thus extended his 
immediate dominion beyond all prece- 
dent, he was able to extend his more 
general supremacy equally beyond any- 
thing possessed by his predecessors. The 
princes of Wales, Northumberland, 
Strathclyde, and Scotland, all submitted 
to him by a volunteer act; ‘ they chose 
him to father and to lord.’ No hostili- 
ties with either Strathclyde or Scotland 
are spoken of; the act of submission 
appears to have been made by the free 
consent of the rulers and people of those 
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countries. The motive to such an act is 
doubtless to be found in a dread of Ead- 
ward’s power, combined with a sense of 
the necessity of his position as the gene- 
ral champion of Britain against the 
Danes. Scotland and Strathclyde had suf- 
fered as much from Scandinavian inva- 
sions as England had. To choose the 
West-Saxon king as their overlord might 
involve some national humiliation, but it 
was better to receive the champion of 
Christendom as a suzerain than to be ex- 
posed without defence to the incursions of 
the heathen. -Eadward thus obtained a 
far greater extent of dominion than had 
been held by Ecgberht himself. Ecg- 
berht’s immediate kingdom stopped at 
the Thames, and his overlordship reached 
only to the Forth. Eadward’s immediate 
kingdom reached to the Humber, and his 
overlordship extended over the whole 
island. In receiving the submission of 
Wales and Northumberland he did but 
win back what his father had lost; but 
the submission of Scotland and Strath- 
clyde was something wholly new. The 
Scots had recognised a precarious su- 
premacy in the old Northumbrian kings, 
perhaps a supremacy more precarious 
still in the great Frankish emperor. But 
their submission to Wessex was wholly 
new; they had bowed to an overlord at 
York, but those days were long past, 
and they had never before bowed to an 
overlord at Winchester. This commen- 
dation of Scotland to the West-Saxon 
king is an event so important for the 
history of the next four hundred years, 
and it is an event which is often so com- 
pletely misunderstood, that I must re- 
serve some consideration of its exact 
bearing for my next chapter. It is 
enough to say here that, from this time 
to the fourteenth century, the vassalage 
of Scotland was an essential part of the 
public law of the Isle of Britain. No 
doubt many attempts were made to cast 
off the dependent relation which had 
been voluntarily incurred; but when a 
king of the English had once been chosen 
‘to father and to lord,’ his successors 
never willingly gave up the position 
which had thus been conferred upon 
them. Whenever the King of the Eng- 
lish is strong enough, he always appears 
as the acknowledged feudal superior of 
the King of Scots. Kenneth acts the 
part of a faithful vassal to Eadgar. Ead- 
ward the Confessor, like his nobler 
namesakes before and after, acts as supe- 
rior lord, and, as such, transfers the 
tributary crown from a usurper to the 
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lawful heir. When the Norman Wil- 
liam had subdued England, he claimed 
and received the homage of Scotland as 
one of the undoubted rights of the crown 
which he had won. And nothing is 
clearer than that this homage was paid, 
not only for Cumberland or Lothian, but 
for the true kingdom of the Celtic Picts 
and Scots. In the days of Eadward and 
thelstan, Lothian was still English or 
Danish, an integral part of the kingdom 
of Northumberland, and the submission 
of Strathclyde was the separate act of 
another perfectly independent prince. 
The facts are undoubted; they are plain 
matters of history, which ought never to 
be looked at through the medium of 
provincial prejudice. The vassalage of 
Scotland to England is as certain as the 
earlier vassalage of Mercia to Wessex; 
but, for the last hundred and sixty years, 
the two facts have been of exactly the 
same practical importance.” 


The result of the “reserved 
consideration ” is given forth in the 
following :— 


“The fact that the West-Saxon or 
English kings, from Eadward the Elder 
onwards, did exercise an external supre- 
macy over the Celtic princes of the island 
is a fact too clear to be misunderstood 
by any one who looks the evidence on 
the matter fairly in the face. I date this 
supremacy, in the case of Scotland, from 
the reign of Eadward the Elder, because 
there is no certain earlier instance of 
submission on the part of the Scots to 
any West-Saxon king. I pass by the 
instances of Scottish submission to sev- 
eral of the earlier Northumbrian kings, 
as well as what looks very like a submis- 
sion of both Scots and Northumbrians to 
the Roman Empire itself in the person 
of Charles the Great. These instances 
do not prove the existence of any per- 
manent superiority; they are rather 
analogous to the temporary and fluctu- 
ating superiority of this or that Bret- 
walda over the other English kingdoms. 
But, from the time of Eadward the Elder 
onwards, the case is perfectly clear. The 
submission of Wales dates from the time 
of Ecgberht; but it evidently received a 
more distinct and formal acknowledg- 
ment in the reign of Eadward. Two 
years before the commendation of Scot- 
land, all the kings and people of Wales 
commended themselves to the West-Saxon 
king; ‘they sought him to lord.’ So, 
in the accounts of the transactions both 
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with Scotland and with Strathclyde, it 
is stated with equal clearness that the 
people of both those countries had a 
share in the acts of their princes by 
which Eadward was chosen to father 
and to lord. I conceive this to mean 
that the Scottish and Welsh princes 
acted in this matter by the consent and 
authority of whatever body in their own 
states answered to the Witan in England. 
The commendation in both cases wasa 
solemn national act. For the motive of 
the act I have already suggested a suffi- 
cient reason in fear of Eadward’s power, 
combined with a sense of the necessity 
of common action with him against the 
heathen invaders who ravaged all parts 
of Britain alike. I use the feudal word 
commendation, because that word seems 
to me better than any other to express 
the real state of the case. The transac- 
tion between Eadward and the Celtic 
princes was simply an application, on an 
international scale, of the general prin- 
ciple of the comitatus. That relation, 
like all the feudal relations which it 
helped to form, may be contracted either 
on the greatest or on the smallest scale 
possible. The land which either is ori- 
ginally granted out on a military tenure, 
or which its allodial owner finds it ex- 
pedient to convert into a fief so held, 
may be akingdom or it may be arood of 
land maintaining its man. So the lord 
whom a man chooses, and the man who 
chooses the lord, may be of any possible 
rank, from the Emperor and the Pope 
with their vassal kings, down to the 
smallest Thegn and his neighbouring 
Ceorl. The relation is exactly the same, 
whatever may be the rank and power of 
the parties between whom it is contract- 
ed. Inevery case alike, faithful service 
is owing on the one side and faithful 
protection on the other. Equally in the 
greatest case and in the smallest, the 
relation may imply a strictly feudal 
tenure of land or it may not. Now, in 
recording these cases of Welsh and Scot- 
tish submission, it will be observed that 
the Chronicles, as if of set purpose, make 
use of the familiar legal phrases which 
express the relation of commendation on 
the smaller scale. A man ‘chose his 
lord ;’ he sought some one more power- 
ful than himself, with whom he entered 
into the relation of comitatus ; as feudal 
ideas strengthened, he commonly sur- 
rendered his allodial land to the lord so 
chosen, and received it back again from 
him on a feudal tenure. This was the 
process of commendation, a process of 
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everyday occurrence in the case of pri- 
vate men choosing their lords, whether 
those lords were simple gentlemen or 
kings. And the process was equally 
familiar among sovereign princes them- 
selves. Almost all the northern and 
eastern vassals of the Western Empire, 
some of them of kingly rank, became 
vassals by commendation. The com- 
mendation was doubtless in many cases 
far from voluntary, but the legal form 
was always the same. The lands of these 
princes were not original grants from the 
Emperors ; but their owners found it ex- 
pedient to come to terms with their im- 
perial neighbour, and to place themselves 
and their lands in the same position as 
if their lands had been real imperial 
grants. We might go on to say that 
the Norman conquerors of Southern 
Italy commended themselves to the 
Pope whom they took prisoner, and that 
the Sicilian kingdoms, on the strength 
of that commendation, remained for 
seven hundred years in the position of 
fiefs of the Holy See. The kingdom of 
England was certainly once, possibly 
twice, commended to a foreign potentate. 
John, as all the world knows, commend- 
ed his kingdom to the Pope; and it is 
by no means clear that his brother Rich- 
ard had not before that commended it to 
the Emperor. There was nothing un- 
usual or degrading in the relation ; if 
Scotland, Wales, Strathclyde, commend- 
ed themselves to the West-Saxon king, 
they only put themselves in the same 
relation to their powerful neighbour in 
which every Continental prince stood in 
theory, and most of them in actual fact, 
to the Emperor, Lord of the World. Not 
to speak of a crowd of smaller instances, 
Odo, King of the West-Franks, com- 
mended himself to Arnulf of Germany, 
just as Howel and Constantine com- 
mended themselves to Eadward of Wes- 
sex. And this commendation was made 
before Arnulf became Emperor and Lord 
of the World, while he was still the simple 
King of the Eastern Franks. The com- 
mendation in the case of Scotland and 
Strathclyde was, in form at least, a per- 
fectly voluntary act, done with the full 
consent of the nations interested. The 
kingdom of Strathclyde soon came to an 
end, and with the Welsh of Wales proper 
no permanent relations of any kind could 
be kept up. But between the English 
overlord and his Scottish vassal the 
mutual compact was perhaps as well 


kept as it ever was in such cases. It was 
occasionally broken and occasionally re- 
newed ; but this was no more than hap- 
pened always and everywhere in those. 
turbulent times. The relations between 
the English Basilews and the King of 
Scots may on the whole be called friend- 
ly ; they were at least much more friendly 
than the relations which existed between 
the King of the West-Franks and his 
dangerous vassal at Rouen. The original 
commendation to the Eadward of the 
tenth century, confirmed by a series of 
acts of submission spread over the whole 
of the intermediate time, is the true jus- 
tification for the acts of his glorious 
namesake in the thirteenth century. The 
only difference was that, during that 
time, feudal notions had greatly deve- 
loped on both sides; the original com- 
mendation of the Scottish king and 
people to a lord, had changed, in the 
ideas of both sides, into a feudal tenure 
of the land of the Scottish kingdom. But 
this change was simply the universal 
change which had come over all such 
relations everywhere. That this point, 
the only point which could with any 
justice have been raised against Edward 
Plantagenet on the Scottish side, never 
was brought forward, shows how com- 
pletely the ancient notion of commenda- 
tion had gone out of mind. But the 
principal point at issue, the right of the’ 
overlord to decide between two claim- 
ants of the vassal kingdom, rested on 
excellent precedents in the reigns of 
Eadward the Confessor and of William 
Rufus. Altogether the vassalage-—to use 
the most convenient word—of Scotland 
from the commendation to Eadward to 
the Treaty of Northampton is one of the 
best authenticated facts in history. But 
it is here needful to point out two other 
distinct events which have often been 
confounded with the commendation of 
Scotland, a confusion through which the 
real state of the case has often been mis- 
understood.” * 


This is a pretty enough theory, 
if there were only any authority 
for it. It is all along of that little 
line in the Saxon Chronicle which 
tells how ‘simultaneously all the 
tribes in Britain—the Scots, the 
Welsh, the Strathclyde Britons, 
the Northumbrians, and the fierce 
Danish invaders—chose King Ed- 





* Freeman’s ‘ History of the Norman Conquest of England,’ p. 59-61. 128-138. 
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ward for their father and lord, 
their ‘‘ feether and hlaforde.” Per- 
haps hardly a text in Scripture 
has been more amply spread out 
into wide conclusions than this. We 
have frequently to meet with such 
unaccountable events in chronicles, 
and to pass them over with a shrug 
of unsatisfied curiosity. What is 
meant by father and lord so used, 
no one can distinctly tell; but we 
can easily say that nothing could 
more contradict the ordinary tenor 
of history, than that the inhabi- 
tants of Scotland should spontane- 
ously submit to such authority as 
England afterwards claimed over 
them. It is only some twelve years 
after that there is a great inva- 
sion of England by a Scots army, 
and a pitched battle fought at Bru- 
nenburgh, near Durham, in which 
England gained a victory, along 
with relief from great peril. Some 
of the Indian tribes call the Presi- 
dent of the United States their 
“Father.” When they wish to be 
complimentary to English travel- 
lers, they have been known to apply 
the title to the Sovereign of Britain. 
On a late occasion of drinking “‘ our 
great father ” in fire-water, the tra- 
veller reminded his host that the 
Sovereign of Britain was a queen, 
on which he transferred his toast 
to “our great mother.” His guest 
said he felt uncertain whether 
there was or was not an under- 
current of jocularity in this; and 
there is something of the comical 
in the idea of those ferocious tribes, 
who were the terror of England, 
spontaneously choosing the king of 
that country as their father and 
lord. 

Another passage in the Saxon 
Chronicle tells how the Conqueror 
attacked Scotland by sea and land, 
and how King Malcolm came to 
him and gave hostages, and became 
hisman. For all that this may 
have been worth, the Chronicle 
says that the Conqueror’s army 
went back, having “found naught 
for which they were the better.” 
Commenting on this, Sir Francis 
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Palgrave says that “ Malcolm’s de- 
termination of submitting to Wil- 
liam was received by the clans 
with the greatest joy—as a boon, 
not a humiliation.”* If we could 
get this onthe authority of “the 
clans” themselves, we might at 
the same time get them to recon- 
cile their conduct with the fero- 
cious invasion in which they after- 
wards followed Malcolm into Eng- 
land, 

A word with Mr. Freeman about 
this ‘‘ Commendation” of his. We 
do not remember that Palgrave says 
much about this feudal usage. In 
his posthumous work there is the 
passage following :— 


“ Among all the convulsions and dis- 
orders of the times there existed through- 
out France an anxious yearning for the 
preservation of organic unity. Borrow- 
ing from our neighbours an incongruous 
expression, which, like many contradic- 
tions in terms, performs a duty refused 
by the rigid orthodoxy of linguistic ac- 
curacy, the Civil Hierarchy was deficient 
in systematic regularity. Titles of dig- 
nity were vaguely applied or assumed, 
nor was there any settled scheme of 
graduated subjection; yet it was held 
as a normal principle, that no individual 
ought to live at large among the people, 
but that he should be connected upwards 
with the head of the state, whether im- 
mediately, or through some link or links 
of dependence. 

“‘ Under the influence of this prevail- 
ing opinion, allodial lands—that is to 
say, lands destitute of an overlord—were 
considered as blemishes in the common- 
wealth. There was no absolute law 
compelling an allodial proprietor to 
“commend” himself to a senior. No 
direct blame could be imputed to him; 
yet he was tilting against public opin- 
ion. Though not positively stigmatised 
as a disturber of the body politic, he 
nevertheless offended against its proprie- 
ties. For the effect which this usage 
had in perfecting the feudal scheme, I 
must refer to that venerated teacher 
who first pointed out distinctly the im- 
portance of the custom as a most influ- 
ential element in medieval policy. It 
is sufficient to observe that ‘ commenda- 
tion’ did not at this period necessarily 
imply the formal surrender of the soil 





* ‘History of Normandy and England.’ 
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from the allodialist to the superior, but 
the demand was satisfied by the simple 
acceptance of a lord as a protector, under 
whom the proprietor could range him- 
self in the social community.” * 


The “ venerated teacher ” is Henry 
Hallam, who, in the second chapter 
of the first part of his book on the 
Middle Ages, has a few remarks 
on “ commendation,” revealing very 
little, for they are uttered with the 
reserve which is sure to be- found 
in that auther when he cannot see 
his way clearly through his mate- 
rials. So far as we believe, the term 
is never used in the Chronicles in 
reference to the relations between 
England and Scotland except once, 
and that single usage is significant. 
It is cited by Ducange as one of the 
few precedents he can find for the 
use of the term. He finds William 
of Malmesbury telling that the 
province of Cumberland was com- 
mended to the King of Scots: 
“Provincia que vocatur OCumber- 
land, Regi Scotorum sub fidelitate 
jurisjurandi commendata est.” The 
English chronicler not being able 
to find a satisfactory reason for the 
province being governed by the 
King of Scots, laid hold of the 
feudal arrangement, which was, ac- 
cording to his notions, the most 
likely cause of the phenomenon. 

In this, as in other instances of 
terms applicable to minor feudal 
usages, it is useless to attempt pre- 
cision. We cannot describe the 
nature and effect of a commenda- 
tion as we would those of a railway 
debenture or a dock-warrant. But 
in the rambling notices brought 
together by Ducange we can see 
many qualities very . inconsistent 
with the theory that commenda- 
tion bound Scotland permanently 
to England. We are told that it 
was distinct from feudality in being 
only for the life of the client, and 
that to make a commendation to 
the superior was contrary to feudal 
usage, because it deprived the su- 
perior of a vassal bound to a vas- 
sal’s obligations. Perhaps there was 
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another reason why a holder was 
shy of commending his fief to his 
own superior when he went-off to 
the Crusades—he would find it very 
difficult to recover possession. Why 
did King Edward say nothing about 
commendation? Instead of a plea so 
simple, he rested his claims on the 
family settlement of King Brutus, 
as determined by the peculiar rule 
of hereditary succession practised in 
Troy. 

Mr. Freeman says, “ My narrative 
of the relations between England 
and Scotland, and my view of the 
dependence of the Scottish Crown 
on the English Empire from 924 
to 1328, are grounded on what I 
believe to be the sure witness of 
ancient authorities, read to a great 
extent under the guidance of Sir 
Francis Palgrave.” There is a rev- 
elation here. It is a well-known 
phenomenon, going deep into the 
history of the propagation of opin- 
ion, that men will support the opin- 
ions of those whom they count their 
teachers with a dogmatism and per- 
sistence which they would not lend 
to the promulgation of their own 
self-formed opinions. We had much 
rather that Mr. Freeman would take 
this matter into hisown hand. He 
is quite able to deal with it. He has 
carried the torch into many dark 
corners, and unravelled many per- 
plexities, in a manner which those 
only who know the dire confusion 
of the kind of material he has had 
to deal with can gppreciate. In 
what he has told of the great Cnut, 
or Canute, he has done a service, 
the extent of which is acknowledged 
by the Danish archeologists, who 
are apt to be severe judges of such 
work, 

In speaking of the work on 
‘Scotland under her Early Kings.’ 
by Mr. E. William Robertson, Mr. 
Freeman says, “ If I were inclined to 
reproach Mr. Robertson for writing 
with an obvious Scottish bias, he 
would probably be able to retort, 
with equal truth, that I write with 
an obvious English bias.” It is 
natural to suppose, from Mr. Ro- 





_ * ‘History of Normandy and England,’ ii. 522. 
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bertson’s name, that he is a Scots- 
man, but he is an English coun- 
try gentleman. He has gone over 
the question between Scotland and 
England on the technical grounds, 
and finds that on these the main- 
tainers of the English superiority 
are in error. Had he found it other- 
wise, we would not have taken 
the cause as fundamentally settled, 
for there was all opportunity for 
technicalities going against Scot- 
land. Not to speak of the com- 
petitors for the Crown and the de- 
scendant of Baliol, there were other 
monarchs sitting on the throne who 
would have sold the independence 
of the country but for the suspi- 
cious vigilance of those about them. 
Had every ruler of Scotland had 
his way, the country would not 
have survived as a sovereign state 
to make terms of union with Eng- 
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land. Mr. Freeman announces his 
wish to discuss the question with 
Mr. Robertson at length. By all 
means—the more we have of the 
truth the better. Though Mr. Free- 
man succeed in establishing his 
Commendation, it will not uproot 
our faith in the long-established 
courage, endurance, and high spirit 
of the Scottish people. 

After these pages had been writ- 
ten, but before they were printed, 
Mr. Freeman has given his first chal- 
lenge. We see in it no reason to 
fear ungenerous dealing or exasper- 
ating remark, but rather a dawning 
on him that, in the disposition of 
the people of the country, there 
was something in the presence of 
which the feudal usages, which have 
throughout a great part of this dis- 
pute been counted all in all, were in 
reality but pomps and ceremonies. 





BROWNLOWS. 


PART IX. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—A DOUBLE HUMILIATION. 


Jack entered the avenue that 
evening in a frame of mind very 
different from his feelings on his 
last recorded visit to Swayne’s 
cottage. He had been sitting with 
Pamela all the evening. Mrs, Pres- 
ton had retired up-stairs with her 
headache, and, with an amount of 
good sense for which Jack respect- 
ed her, did not come down again; 
and the young fellow sat with 
Pamela, and the minutes flew on 
angel’s wings. When he came away 
his feelings were as different as 
can be conceived from those with 
which he marched home, resolute 
but rueful, after his first interview 
with Mrs. Preston. Pamela and 
her mother were two very different 
things—the one was duty, and had 
to be got through with; but the 
other-—— Jack went slowly, and 
took a little notice of the stars, 
and felt that the evening air was 
very sweet. He had put his hands 


lightly in his pockets, not thrust 
down with savage force to the 
depths of those receptacles; and 
there was a kind of half smile, 
the reflection of a smile, about 


his mouth. Fumes were hanging 
about the youth of that intoxica- 
tion which is of all kinds of intoxi- 
cation the most ethereal. He was 
softly dazzled and bewildered by a 
subdued sweetness in the air, and 
in the trees, and in the sky—some- 
thing that was nothing perceptible, 
and yet that kept breathing round 
him a new influence in the air. 
This was the sort of way in which 
his evenings, perhaps, were always 
to be spent. It gave a different 
view altogether of the subject from 
that which was in Jack’s mind on 
the first dawning of the new life 
before him. Then he had been able 
to realise that it would make a 
wonderful difference in all his plans 
and prospects, aud even in his 
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comforts. Now, the difference 
looked all the other way. Yes, it 
would indeed be a difference! To 
go in every night, not to Brownlows 
with his father’s intermitting talk 
and Sara’s “‘ tantrums” (this was his 
brotherly way of putting it), and the 
monotony of a grave long-establish- 
ed wealthy existence, but into a 
poor little house full of novelty and 
freshness, and quaint poverty, and 
amusing straits, and——Pamela. 
To be sure that last was the 
great point. They had been specu- 
lating about this wonderful new 
little house, as was natural, and 
she had laughed till the tears glis- 
tened in her pretty eyes at thought 
of all the mistakes she would make 
—celestial blunders, which even to 
Jack, sensible as he was, looked 
(to-night) as if they must be plea- 
santer and better and every way 
more fitting than the wisest actions 
of the other people. In this kind 
of sweet insanity the young fellow 
had left his little love. Life some- 
how seemed to have taken a dif- 


ferent aspect to him since that 
other evening. No doubt it was a 


serious business; but then when 
there are two young creatures, you 
understand, setting out together, 
and a hundred chances before them, 
such as nobody could divine—one 
to help the other if either should 
stumble and two to laugh over 
everything, and a hundred devices 
to be contrived, and Orusoe-like 
experiments in the art of living, 
and droll little mishaps, and a per- 
petual sweet variety—the prospect 
changes. This is why there had 
come, in the starlight, a sort of 
reflection of a smile upon Jack’s 
mouth. It was, on the whole, so 
very considerate and sensible of 
Mrs, Preston to have that headache 
and stay up-stairs. And Pamela, 
altogether apart from the fact that 
she was Pamela, was such charniing 
company—so fresh, so quick, so 
ready to take up anything that 
looked like fun, so full of pleasant 
changes, catching the light upon 
her at so many points. This 
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bright, rippling, sparkling, limpid 
stream was to go singing through 
all his life. He was thinking of 
this when he suddenly saw the 
shadow under the chestnuts, and 
found that his father had come out 
to meet him. It was rather a 
startling interruption to so pleasant 
a dream. 

Jack was very much taken aback, 
but he did not lose his self-posses- 
sion; he made a brave attempt to 
stave off all discussion, and make 
the encounter appear the most nat- 
ural thing in the world, as was the 
instinct of a man up to the re- 
quirements of his century. “It’s 
a lovely night,” said Jack; “I 
don’t wonder you came out. I’ve 
been myself—for a walk. It does 
a fellow more good than sitting 
shut up in these stuffy rooms all 
night.” 

Now the fact was Jack had been 
shut up in a very stuffy room, a room 
smaller than the smallest chamber 
into which he had ever entered at 
Brownlows; but there are matters, 
it is well known, in which young 
men do not feel themselves bound 
by the strict limits of fact. 

“JT was not thinking about the 
night,” said Mr. Brownlow; “there 
are times when a man is glad to 
move about to keep troublesome 
things out of his mind; but luck- 
ily you don’t know much about 
that.” 

“T know as much about it as 
most people, I suppose, sir,” said 
Jack, with a little natural indigna- 
tion; “but I hope there is nothing 
particular to put you out—that 
Wardell case——” 

“T was not thinking of the War- 
dell case either,” said Mr. Brownlow, 
with an impatient momentary 
smile; “I fear my clients’ miseries 
don’t impress me so much as they 
ought to do. I was thinking of 
things nearer home——” 

Upon which there was a mo- 
ment’s pause. If Jack had fol- 
lowed his first impulse, he would 
have asked, with a little defiance, 
if it was anything in his conduct to 
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which his father particularly ob- 
jected. But he was prudent, and 
refrained; and they took a few 
steps on together in silence towards 
the house, which shone in front of 
them with all its friendly lights. 

“No,” said Mr. Brownlow, in 
that reflective way that men think 
it competent and proper to use 
when their interlocutor is young, 
and cannot by any means deny the 
fact. “ You don’t know much about 
it; the hardest thing that ever came 
in your way was to persuade your- 
self to give up a personal indul- 
gence; and even that you have not 
always done. You don’t under- 
stand what care means. How 
should you? Youth is never really 
occupied with anything but it- 
self.” 

“You speak very positively, sir,” 
said Jack, affronted. ‘I suppose 
it’s no use for a man in that selfish 
condition to say a word in his own 
defence.” 

“JT don’t know that it’s selfish— 
it’s natural,” said Mr. Brownlow; 
and then he sighed. ‘“ Jack, I have 
something to say to you. We had 
a talk on a serious subject some 
time ago——” 

“Yes,” said Jack. He saw now 
what was coming, and set himself 
to face it. He thrust his hands 
deep down into his pockets and 
set up his shoulders to his ears, 
which was a good warning, had 
Mr. Brownlow perceived it, that, 
come right or wrong, come rhyme 
or reason, this rock should fly from 
its firm base as soon as Jack would— 
and that any remonstrance on the 
subject was purely futile. But Mr. 
Brownlow did not perceive. 

“T thought you had been con- 
vinced,” his father continued. “It 
might be folly on my part to think 
any sort of reason would induce a 
young fellow, brought up as you 
have been, to forego his pleasure ; 
but I suppose I had a prejudice 
in favour of my own son, and I 
thought you saw it in the right 
point of view. I hear from Sara 
to-night-——” 
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‘T should like to know what 
Sara has to do with it,” said Jack, 
with an explosion of indignation. 
“Of course, sir, all you may have 
to say on this or any other subject 
I am bound to listen to with re- 
spect; but as for Sara and her in- 
terference——” 

“Don’t be a fool, Jack,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, sharply. “Sara 
has told me nothing that I could 
not have found out for myself. I 
warned you, but it does not appear 
to have been of any use; and now 
I have a word more to say. Look 
here. I take an interest in this 
little girl at the gate. There is 
something in her face that reminds 
me—but never mind that. I feel 
sure she’s a good girl, and I won't 
have her harmed. Understand me 
once for all. You may think it a 
small matter enough, but it’s nota 
small matter. I won’t have that 
child harmed. If she should come 
to evil through you, you shall 
have me to answer to. It is not 
only her poor mother or any poor 
friend she may have——” 

“Sir,” cried Jack, boiling over, 
“do you know you are insulting 
me?” 

“Listen to what I am saying,” 
said his father. “Don’t answer. 
I am in earnest. She is an inno- 
cent child, and I won’t have her 
harmed. If you can’t keep away 
from her, have the honesty to tell 
me so, and I'll find means to get 
youaway. Good Lord, sir! is every 
instinct of manhood so dead in you 
that you cannot overcome a vicious 
inclination, though it should ruin 
that poor innocent child?” 

A perfect flood of fury and re- 
sentment swept through Jack’s 
mind; but he was not going to be 
angry and lose his advantage. He 
was white with suppressed passion, 
but his voice did not swell with 
anger as his father’s had done. It 
was thus his self-possession that 
carried the day. 

‘* When you have done, sir,” he 
said, taking off his hat with a quiet- 
ness which cost him an immense 
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effort, “ perhaps you will hear what 
I have got to say.” 

Mr. Brownlow for the moment 
had lost his temper, which was 
very foolish. Probably it was be- 
cause other things too were going 
wrong, and his sense of justice did 
not permit him to avenge their con- 
trariety upon the purely innocent. 
Now Jack was not purely innocent, 
and here was an outlet. And 
then he had been walking about in 
the avenue for more than an hour 
waiting, and was naturally sick of 
it. And, finally, having lost his 
own temper, he was furious with 
Jack for not losing his. 

“Speak out, sir,” he cried; “I 
have done. Not that your speak- 
ing can make much difference. I 
repeat, if you hurt a hair of that 
child’s head——” 

“JT will thank you to speak 
of her in a different way,” said 
Jack, losing patience also. ‘* You 
may think me a villain if you 
please; but how dare you venture 
to suppose that I cowld bring her 
toharm? Is she nobody? is that 
all you think of her? By Jove! 
the young lady you are speaking 
of, without knowing her,” said 
Jack, suddenly stopping himself, 
staring at his father with calm 
fury, and speaking with deadly 
emphasis, “is going to be—my 
wife.” 

Mr. Brownlow was so utterly 
confounded that he stood still and 
stared in his turn at his audacious 
son. He gave a start as if some 
one had shot him; and then he 
stood speechless and stared, won- 
dering blankly if some transforma- 
tion had occurred, or if this was 
actually Jack that stood before 
him. It ought to have been a re- 
lief to his mind—no doubt if he 
had been as good a man as he 
ought to have been, he would have 
gone down on his knees and given 
thanks that his son’s intentions 
were so virtuous; but in the mean 
time amaze swallowed up every 
other sentiment. “Your wife!” 


he said, with the utmost wonder 
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which the human voice is capable 
of expressing in his voice. The 
wildest effort of imagination could 
never have brought him to such an 
idea—Jack’s wife! His conster- 
nation was such that it took the 
strength out of him. He could 
not have said a word more had it 
been to save his life. If any one 
had pushed rudely against him he 
might have dropped on the ground 
in the weakness of his amaze. 
“You might have knocked him 
down with a feather,” was the de- 
scription old Betty would have 
given; and she would have been 
right. 

“Yes,” said Jack, with a certain 
magnificence; ‘and as for my 
power, or any man’s power, of 
harming—her. By Jove!—though 
of course you didn’t know——” 

This he said magnanimously, 
being not without pity for the 
utter downfall which had over- 
taken his father. Their positions, 
in fact, had totally changed. It 
was Mr. Brownlow who was struck 
dumb. Instead of carrying things 
with a high hand as he had begun 
to do, it was he who was reduced 
into the false position. And Jack 
was on the whole sorry for his 
father. He took his hands out of 
the depths of his pockets, and put 
down his shoulders into their nat- 
ural position. And he was will- 
ing “to let down easy,” as he him- 
self expressed it, the unlucky father 
who had made such an astounding 
mistake. 

As for Mr. Brownlow, it took 
him some time to recover himself. 
It was not quite easy to realise the 
position, especially after the warm, 
not to say violent, way in which 
he had been beguiled into taking 
Palmela’s part. He had meant 
every word of what he said. Her 
sweet little face had attracted him 
more than he knew how to explain ; 
it had reminded him, he could not 
exactly tell of what, of something 
that belonged to his youth and 
made his heart soft. And the 
thought of pain orshame coming 
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to her through his son had been 
very bitter to him. But he was 
not quite ready all the same to say, 
Bless you, my children. Such a 
notion, indeed, had never occurred 
to him. Mr. Brownlow had never 
for a moment supposed that his son 
Jack, the wise and prudent, could 
have been led to entertain such an 
idea; and he was so much startled 
that he did not know what to 
think. After the first pause of 
amazement he had gone on again 
slowly, feeling as if by walking on 
some kind of mental progress might 
also be practicable; and Jack had 
accompanied him in a_ slightly 
jaunty, magnanimous, and forgiv- 
ing way. Indeed, circumstances 
altogether had conspired, as it were, 
in Jack’s favour. He could not 


have hoped for so good an oppor- 
tunity of telling his story—an op- 
portunity which not only took all 
that .was formidable from the dis- 
closure, but actually presented it 
in the character of a relief and 
standing evidence of unthought of 


virtue. And Jack was so simple- 
minded in the midst of his wisdom 
that it seemed to him as if his 
father’s anticipated opposition were 
summarily disposed of, to be heard 
of no more—a thing which he did 
not quite know whether to be sorry 
for or glad. 

Perhaps it staggered him a little 
in this idea when Mr. Brownlow, 
after going on, very slowly and 
thoughtfully, almost to the very 
door of the house, turned back 
again, and began to retrace his 
steps, still as gravely and quietly 
as ever. Then a certain thrill of 
anticipation came over Jack. One 
fytte was ‘ended, but another was 
for to say. Feeling had been run- 
ning very high between them when 
they last spoke; now there was a 
certain hushed tone about the talk, 
as if a cloud had suddenly rolled 
over them. Mr. Brownlow spoke, 
but he did not look at Jack, nor 
even look up, but went on moodily, 
with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
now and then stopping to kick 
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away a little stone among the gravel, 
a pause which became almost tragic 
by repetition. “Is it long since 
this happened?” he said, speaking 
in avery subdued tone of voice. 
“No,” said Jack, feeling once 


‘more the high colour rushing up 


into his face, though in the dark- 
ness there was nobody who could 
see—“ no, only a few days.” 

“And you said your wife,” Mr. 
Brownlow added—‘“‘your wife. 
Whom does she belong to? People 
don’t go so far without knowing a 
few preliminaries, I suppose?” 

‘J don’t know who she belongs 
to, except her mother,” said Jack, 
growing very hot; and then he 
added, onthe spur of the moment, 
“*T daresay you think it’s not very 
wise—I don’t pretend it’s wise—I 
never supposed it was; but as for 
the difficulties, I am ready to face 
them. I don’t see that I can say 
any more.” 

“*T did not express any opinion,” 
said Mr. Brownlow, coldly ; ‘‘no— 
1 don’t suppose wisdom has very 
much to do with it. But I should 
like to understand. Do you mean 
to say that everything is settled? 
or do you only speak in hope?” 

“Yes, it is quite settled,” said 
Jack: in spite of himself this cold 
questioning had made a difference 
even inthe sound of his voice. It 
all came before him again in its 
darker colors. The light seemed 
to steal out of the prospect before 
him moment by moment. His face 
burned in the dark; he was dis- 
gusted with himself for not having 
something to say; and gradually he 
grew into a state of feverish irrita- 
tion at the stones which his father 
took the trouble to kick away, and 
the crunching of the gravel under 
his feet. 

“And you have not a penny in 
the world,” said Mr. Brownlow, in 
his dispassionate voice. 

“No,” said Jack, ‘I have not a 
penny in the world.” 

And then there was another 
pause. The very stars seemed to 
have gone in, not to look at his 
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discomfiture, poor fellow! A cold 
little wind had sprung up, and 
went moaning out and in eerily 
among the trees; even old Betty 
at the lodge had gone to bed, and 
there was no light to be seen from 
her windows. The prospect was 
black, dreary, very chilling—no- 
thing to be seen but the sky, over 
which clouds were stealing, and the 
tree-tops swaying wildly against 
them; and the sound of the steps 
on the gravel. Jack had uttered 
his last words with great firmness 
and even a touch of indignation; 
but there can be no doubt that 
heaviness was stealing over his 
heart. 

“Tf it had been any one but 
yourself who told me, Jack,” said 
his father, “I should not have 
believed it. You, of all men in 
the world—I ought to beg your 
pardon for misjudging you. I 
thought you would think of your 
own pleasure rather than of any- 
body’s comfort, and I was mis- 
taken. I beg your pardon. I am 


glad to have to make you an apol- 


ogy like this.” 

“Thanks,” said Jack, curtly. 
It was complimentary, no doubt; 
but the compliment itself was not 
complimentary. I beg your par- 
don for thinking you a villain-— 
that was how it sounded to his 
ears; and he was not flattered even 
by his escape. 

“But I can’t rejoice over the 
rest,” said Mr. Brownlow—‘“it is 
going against all your own prin- 
ciples, for one thing. You are 
very young—you have no call to 
marry for ten years at least—and 
of course if you wait ten years 
you will change your mind.” 

“T have not the least intention of 
waiting ten years,” said Jack. 

“Then perhaps you will be so 
good as to inform me what your 
intentions are,” said his father, 
with a little irony; “if you have 
thought at all on the subject it may 
be the easier way.” 

“Of course I have thought on 
the subject,” said Jack; “I hope 
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I am not a fellow to do things 
without thinking. I don’t pretend 
it is prudent. Prudence is very 
good, but there are some things 
that are better. I mean to get 
married with the least possible 
delay.” 

“ And then?” said Mr. Brownlow. 

“Then, sir, I suppose,” said 
Jack, not without a touch of bitter- 
ness, “you will let me remain in 
the office, and keep my clerkship ; 
seeing that, as you say, I have not 
a penny in the world.” 

Then they walked on together 
again for several minutes in the 
darkness. It was not wonderful 
that Jack’s heart should be swell- 
ing with a sense of injury. Here 
was he, a rich man’s son, with the 
great park breathing round him in 
the darkness, and the great house 
shining behind, with its many 
lights, and many servants, and 
much luxury. All was his father’s 
—all, and a great deal more than 
that; and yet he, his father’s only 
son, had “not a penny in the 
world.” No wonder Jack’s heart 
was very bitter within him; but 
he was too proud to make a word 
of complaint. 

“You think it cruel of me to 
say so,” Mr. Brownlow said, after 
that long pause; “and so it looks, 
I don’t doubt. But if you knew 
as much as I do, it would not 
appear to you so wonderful. I 
am neither so rich nor so assured in 
my wealth as people thiuk.” 

“Do you mean that you have 
been losing money?” said Jack, 
who was half touched, in the midst 
of his discontent, by his father’s 
tone. 

“T have been losing—not exactly 
money,” said Mr. Brownlow, with 
asigh; “but never mind; I can’t 
hide from you, Jack, that you have 
disappointed me. 1 feel humbled 
about it altogether. Not that I 
am a man to care for worldly 
advantages that are won by mar- 
riage; but yet-——and you did not 
seem the sort of boy to throw 
yourself away.” 

x 
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“Look here, father,” said Jack; 
“you may be angry, but I must 
say one word. I think a man, 
when he can work for his wife, 
has a right to marry as he likes— 
as least ¢f he likes,” added the 
young philosopher, hastily, with a 
desperate thought of his consist- 
ency; “but I do think a girl’s 
friends have something to do with 
it. Yet you set your face against 
me, and let that fellow see Sara 
constantly — see her alone—talk 
with her I found them in the 
flower-garden the other day,—and 
then, by Jove! you pitch into 
me.” 

“You are speaking of young 
Powys,” said Mr. Brownlow, with 
sudden dignity; “Powys is a 
totally different thing—I have 
told you so before.” 

“ And I have told you, sir, that 
you are mistaken,” said Jack; 


‘*How is Powys different? except 
that he’s a young — cad — and 
never had any breeding. As for 
any idea you may have in your 
head about his family—have you 


ever seen his mother?” 

“Have you?” said Mr. Brown- 
low; and his heart, too, began to 
beat heavily, as if there could be 
any sentimental power in that good 
woman’s name. 

“Yes,” said Jack in his igno- 
rance, “she is a homely sort of 
sensible woman, that never could 
have been anything beyond what 
she is; and one look at her would 
prove that to you. I don’t mean 
to say I like people that have seen 
better days; but you would never 
suppose she had been anything 
more than what she is now; she 
might have been a Masterton shop- 
keeper’s daughter from Chestergate 
or Dove Street,” Jack continued, 
“and she would have looked just as 
she looks now.” 

Mr. Brownlow, in spite of him- 
self, gave a long shuddering sigh. 
He drew a step apart from his son, 
and stumbled over a stone in the 
gravel, not having the heart even 
to kick it away. Jack’s words, 
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though they were so careless and 
so ignorant, went to his father’s 
heart. As it happened, by some 
curious coincidence, he had chosen 
the very locality from which Phebe 
Thomson would have come. And 
it rang into the very centre of 
that unsuspected target which Mr, 
Brownlow had set up to receive 
chance shots, in his heart. 

**T don’t know where she has 
come from,” he said; “but yet I 
tell you Powys is different; and 
some day you will know better. 
But whatever may be done about 
that has nothing to do with your 
own case. I repeat to you, Jack, it 
is very humbling to me.” 

Here he stopped short, and Jack 
was doggedly silent, and had nota 
word of sympathy to give him. It 
was true, this second mesalliance 
was a great blow to Mr. Brownlow 
—a greater blow to his pride and 
sense of family importance than 
anybody could have supposed. He 
had made up his mind to it that 
Sara must marry Powys; that her 
grandeur and her pretty state could 
only be secured to her by these 
means, and that she must pay the 
price for them—a price which, for- 
tunately, she did not seem to have 
any great difficulty about. But 
that Jack should make an ignoble 
marriage too, that people should 
be able to say that the attorney’s 
children had gone back to their 
natural grade, and that all his 
wealth, and their admittance into 
higher circles, and Jack’s education, 
and Sara’s sovereignty, should end 
in their marrying, the one her 
father’s clerk, the other the little 
girl in the cottage at the gate, was 
a very bitter pill to their father. 
He had never schemed for great 
marriages for them, never attempt- 
ed to bring heirs and _heiresses 
under their notice; but still it was 
a downfall. Even the Brownlows 
of Masterton had made very differ- 
ent alliances. It was perhaps a curi- 
ous sort of thing to strike a man, 
and a man of business, but neverthe- 
less it was very hard upon him. In 
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Sara’s case—if if did come to any- 
thing in Sara’s case—there was an 
evident necessity, and there was 
an equivalent ; yet even there Mr. 
Brownlow knew that when the 
time came to avow the arrange- 
ment, it would not be a pleasant 
office. He knew how people would 
open their eyes, how the thing 
would be spoken of, how his mo- 
tives and her motives would be 
questioned. And to think of Jack 
adding another story to the wonder 
of the county! Mr. Brownlow did 
not care much for old Lady Mother- 
well, but he knew what she would 
say. She would clasp her old hands 
together in their brown gloves (if 
it was morning), and she would 
say, ‘‘They were always very good 
sort of people, but they were never 
much in our way—and it is far bet- 
ter they should settle in their own 
condition of life. I am glad to 
hear the young people have had so 
much sense.” So the country peo- 
ple would be sure to say, and the 
thought of it galled Mr. Brownlow. 
He would not have felt it so much 
had Jack alone been the culprit, 
and Sara free to marry Sir Charles 
Motherwell, or any other county 
potentate; but to think of both!— 
and of all the spectators that were 
looking on, and all their comments! 
It was mere pride and personal 
feeling, he knew—even feeling that 
was a little paltry and scarcely 
worthy of him—but he could not 
help feeling the sting and humili- 
ation; and this perhaps, though it 
was merely fanciful, was the one 
thing which galled him most about 
Jack. 

Jack, for his part, had nothing 
to say in opposition. He opened 
his eyes a little in the dark to 
think of this unsuspected suscep- 
tibility on his father’s part, but 
he did not think it unjust. It 
seemed to him on the whole natural 
enough. It was hard upon him, 
after he had worked and struggled 
to bring his children into this posi- 
tion. Jack did not understand 
his father’s infatuation in respect 
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to Powys. It was infatuation. But 
he could well enough understand 
how it might be very painful to 
him to see his only son make an 
obscure marriage. He was not 
offended at this. He felt for his 
father, and even he felt for himself, 
who had the thing to do. It was 
not a thing he would have approved 
of for any of his friends, and he 
did not approve of it in his own 
case. He knew it was the only 
thing he could do; and after an 
evening such as that he had passed 
with little Pamela, he forgot that 
there was anything in it but delight 
and sweetness. That, however, was 
a forgetfulness which could not last 
long. He had felt it could not 
last long even while he was taking 
his brief enjoyment of it, and he 
began again fully to realise the 
other side of the question as he 
walked slowly along in the dark by 
his father’s side. The silence last- 


ed a long time, for Mr. Brownlow 
had a great deal to think about. 
He walked on mechanically almost 
as far as Betty’s cottage, forgetting 


almost his son’s presence, at least 
forgetting that there was any ne- 
cessity for keeping up a conversa- 
tion. At last, however, it was he 
who spoke. 

“Jack,” he said, “I wish you 
would reconsider all this. Don’t 
interrupt me, please. I wish you’d 
think it all over again. I don’t 
say that I think you very much to 
blame. She has a sweet face,” said 
Mr. Brownlow, with a certain melt- 
ing of tone, “and I don’t say that 
she may not be as sweet as her face; 
but still, Jack, you are very young, 
and it’s a very unsuitable match. 
You are too sensible not to acknow- 
ledge that; and it may injure your 
prospects and cramp you for all 
your life. In justice both to your- 
self and your family, you ought to 
consider all that.” 

“ As it happens, sir, it is too late 
to consider all that,” said Jack, 
“ even if I ever could have balanced 
secondary motives against——” 

“Bah!” said Mr. Brownlow; and 
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then he added, with a certain im- found little comfort and encourage- 
patience, “Don’t tell me that you ment in the disclosure; but still it 
have not balanced—I know you was made, and that was so much 
too well for that. I know you gained. The lights were begin- 
have too much sense for that. Of ning to be extinguished in the 
course you have balanced all the windows, so late and long had been 
motives. And do you tell me that their discussion. But as they came 
you are ready to resign all your up, Sara became visible at the 
advantages, your pleasant life here, window of her own room, which 
your position, your prospects, and opened upon a balcony. She had 
go and live on a clerk’s income in come to look for them in her pretty 
Masterton—all for love?” said Mr. white dressing-gown, with all her 
Brownlow. He did not mean to wealth of hair streaming over her 
sneer, but his voice, as he spoke, shoulders. It was a very familiar 
took a certain inflection of sarcasm, sort of apparel, but still, to be sure, 
as perhaps comes natural toaman it was only her father and her 
beyond middle age, when he has brother who were witnesses of her 
such suggestions to make. little exhibition. “Papa, I could 

Jack once more thrust his hands not wait for you,” she cried, lean- 
into the depths of his pockets, and ing over the balcony, “I couldn’t 
gloom and darkness came into his keep Angelique sitting up. Come 
heart. Was it the voice of the and say good-night.” When Mr. 
tempter that was addressing him? Brownlow went in to obey her, 
But then, had he not already gone Jack stood still and pondered, 
over all that ground?—the loss of There was a difference. Sara would 
all comforts and advantages, the be permitted to make any marriage 
<lerk’s income, the little house in she pleased—even with a clerk in 
Masterton. “I have already thought his father’s office; whereas her 
of all that,” he said, “as you sug- brother, who ought to have been 
est; but it does not make any dif- the principal—— However, to do 
erence to me.” Then he stopped him justice, there was no‘ grudge 
and made a long pause. “If this in Jack’s heart. He scorned to be 
is all you have to say to me, sir, envious of his sister. “Sara will 
perhaps it will be best to stop have it all her own way,” he said 
here,” said Jack; and he made a to himself a little ruefully, as he 
pause and turned back again with lighted his candle and went up the 
4 certain determination towards great staircase; and then it occur- 
‘the house. red to him to wonder what she 

“Tt is all I have to say,” said Mr. would do about Pamela. Already 
‘Brownlow, gravely; and he too he felt himself superseded. It 
turned round, and the two made was his to take the clerk’s income 
a solemn march homewards, with and subside into inferiority, and 
‘scarcely any talk. This is how Sara was to be the Queen of 
Jack’s story was told. He had not Brownlows—as indeed she had 
thought of doing it, and he had always been. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—SARA’S OWN AFFAIRS, 


Sara’s affairs were perhaps not vision when Jack warned her to 
so interesting, as indeed they were look at the beam in her own eye. 
far from being so advanced, as There could be little doubt that Mr. 
these of Jack; but still all this time Brownlow had encouraged Powys. 
they were making progress. It was He had asked him to come gene- 
not without cause that the image rally, and he had added to this 
of Powys stole across her mental many special invitations, and some- 
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times, indeed, when Jack was not 
there, had given the young man a 
seat in the dog-cart, and brought 
him out. All this was very con- 
fusing, not to Sara, who, as she 
thought, saw into the motives of 
her father’s conduct, and knew how 
it was; but to the clerk in Mr. 
Brownlow’s office, who felt himself 
thus singled out, and could not but 
perceive that no one else had the 
same privilege. It filled him with 
many wondering and even bewil- 
dered thoughts. Perhaps at the 
beginning it did not strike him so 
much, semi-republican as he was; 
but he was quick-witted, and when 
he looked about him, and saw that 
his neighbours did not get the 
same advantages, the young Cana- 
dian felt that there must be some- 
thing in it. He was taken in, as it 
were, to Mr. Brownlow’s heart and 
home, and that not without a pur- 
pose, as was told him by the angry 
lines in Jack’s forehead. He was 
taken in and admitted into the ha- 
bits of intimacy, and had Sara, as 
it were, given over to him; and 
what did it mean? for that it must 
mean something he could not fail 
to see. 

Thus young Powys’s position was 
very different from that of Jack. 
Jack had been led into his scrape 
unwittingly, having meant nothing. 
But it would have been impossible 
for Powys to act in the same way. 
To him unconsciousness was out of 
the question. He might make it 
clear to himself, in a dazzled self- 
conscious way, that his own excel- 
lence could have nothing to do 
with it; that it must be accident, 
or good fortune, or something per- 
fectly fortuitous; but yet withal 
the sense remained that he and 
no other had been chosen for this 
privilege, and that it could not be 
for nothing. He was modest and 
he had good sense, more than could 
have been expected from his age 
and circumstances; but yet every- 
thing conspired to make him for- 
get these sober qualities. He had 
not permitted himself so much as 
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to think at his first appearance 
that Miss Brownlow, too, was a 
young human creature like himself. 
He had said to himself, on the 
contrary, that ske was of a differ- 
ent species, that she was as much 
out of his reach as the moon or the 
stars, and that if he suffered any 
folly to get into his head, of course 
he would have to suffer for it. But 
the folly had got into his head, and 
he had not suffered. He had been 
left with her, and she had talked 
to him, and made everything very 
sweet to his soul. She had drop- 
ped the magic drop into his cup, 
which makes the mildest draught 
intoxicating, and the poor young 
fellow had felt the subtle charm 
stealing over him, and had gone on 
bewildered, justifying himself by 
the tacit encouragement given him, 
and not knowing what to think or 
what to do. He knew that be- 
tween her and him there was a gulf 
fixed. He knew that of all men in 
the world he was the last to con- 
ceive any hopes in which such a 
brilliant little princess as Sara could 
be involved. It was doubly and 
trebly out of the question. He was 
not only a poor clerk, but he was a 
poor clerk with a family to support. 
It was all mere madness and irre- 


deemable folly ; but still Mr. Brown- 
low took him out to his house, 
and still he saw, and was led into 
intimate companionship with, his 


master’s daughter. And what could 
it mean, or how could it end? 
Powys fell into such a maze at 
last, that he went and came un- 
consciously in a kind of insanity. 
Something must come of it one of 
these days. Something;—a volcan- 
ic eruption and wild blazing up of 
earth and heaven—a sudden plunge 
into madness or into darkness. It 
was strange, very strange to him, 
to think what Mr. Brownlow could 
mean by it; he was very kind to 
him—almost paternal—and yet he 
was exposing him to this trial, 
which he could neither fly from 
nor resist. Thus poor Powys pon- 
dered to himself many a time, 
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while, with a beating heart, he 
went along the road to Brownlows. 
He could have delivered himself, 
no doubt, if he would, but he did 
not want to deliver himself. He 
had let ali go in a kind of despera- 
tion. It must end, no doubt, in 
some dreadful sudden dowafall of 
all his hopes. But indeed he had 
no hopes; he knew it was madness; 
yet it was a madness he was per- 
mitted, even encouraged in; and 
he gave himself up to it, and let 
himself float down the stream, and 
said to himself that he would shut 
his eyes, and take what happiness 
he could get in the present mo- 
ment, and shut out all thoughts of 
the future. This he was doing with 
a kind of thrill of prodigal delight, 
selling his birthright for a mess of 
pottage, giving up all the freshness 
of his heart, and all its force of 
early passion, for what?—for no- 
thing. To throw another flower in 
the path of a girl who trod upon 
nothing but flowers; this was what 
he felt it to be in his saner moments. 
But the influence of that sanity 
never stopped him in what he was 
doing. He had never in his life 
met with anything like her, and 
if she chose to have this supreme 
Juxury of a man’s heart and life 
offered up to her all for nothing— 
what then? He was not the man 
to grudge her that richest and most 
useless gift. It was not often he 
went so deep as this, or realised 
what a wild cause he was embarked 
on: but when he did, he saw the 
matter clearly enough, and he knew 
how it must be. 

As for Sara, she was very inno- 
cent of any such thoughts. She 
was not the girl to accept such a 
holocaust. If she had known what 


was in his heart possibly she might 
have scorned him for it; but she 
never suspected what was passing 


in his heart. She did not know of 
that gulf fixed. His real position, 
that position which was so very 
true and unquestionable to him, 
was not real at all to Sara. He was 
a fairy prince, masquerading under 
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that form for some reason known 
to himself and Mr. Brownlow; or if 
not that, then he was the man to 
whom, according to her father’s 
will, she was to give herself blindly 
out of pure filial devotion. Any- 
how something secret, mysterious, 
beyond ordinary ken, was in it; 
something that gave piquancy to 
the whole transaction. She was not 
receiving a lover in a commonplace 
sort of way when she entertained 
young Powys, but was instead a 
party to an important transaction, 
fulfilling a grand duty, either to 
her father menaced by some dan- 
ger, or to a hero transformed whom 
only the touch of a true maiden 
could win back to his rightful 
shape. As it happened, this fine 
devotion was not disagreeable to 
her; but Sara felt, no doubt, that 
she would have done her duty 
quite as unswervingly had the fairy 
prince been bewitched into the per- 
son of the true Beast of the story 
instead of that of her father’s clerk. 

It was a curious sort of process 
to note, had there been any spec- 
tator by sufficiently at ease to note 
it; but there wus not, unless indeed 
Mr. Hardcastle and Fanny might 
have stood in that capacity. As 
for the Rector, he washed his 
hands of it. He had delivered his 
own soul just as Mrs. Swayne had 
delivered hers in respect to the 
other parties. He had told Mr. 
Brownlow very plainly what his 
opinion was. “My dear fellow,” 
he had said, “you don’t know 
what you are doing.. Be warned 
in time. You don’t think what 
kind of creatures girls and boys 
are at that age. And then you 
are compromising Sara with the 
world. Who do you think would 
care to be the rival of your clerk? 
It is very unfair to your child. And 
then Sara is just one of the girls 
that are most likely to suffer. She 
is a girl that has fancies of her own. 
You know I am as fond of her al- 
most as I am of my Fanny, but 
there could not be a greater differ- 
ence than between the two. Fanny 
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might come safely through such an 
ordeal, but Sara is of a different 
disposition ; she is capable of think- 
ing that it doesn’t matter, she is 
capable, though one does not like 
even to mention such an idea, of 
falling in love——” 

Mr. Brownlow winced a little at 
this suggestion. I suppose men 
don’t like to think of their women- 
kind falling in love. There is a 
certain desecration in the idea. 
“No,” he sail, with something in 
his voice that was half approval 
and half contempt, ‘“‘you need not 
be afraid of Fanny; and as for 
Sara, I trust Providence will take 
care of her—as you seem to think 
she has so poor a guardian in me.” 

“Ah, Brownlow, we must both 
feel what a disadvantage we are 
at,” said Mr. Hardcastle, with a 
sigh, “with our motherless girls; 
and theirs is just the age at which it 
tells.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Brownlow, shap- 
ing his face a little, unawares, into 
the right look. The Rector had 
had two mothers for Fanny, and 
was used to this kind of thing; 
indeed it was never off the cards, 
as Fanny herself was profoundly 
aware, that there might be a third ; 
and accordingly he had a right to 
be effusive about it: whereas Mr. 
Brownlow had had but one love 
in his life, and could not talk on 
the subject. But he knew his 
duty sufficiently to look solemn, 
and assent to his pastor’s proposition 
about the motherless girls. 

“On that account, if on no 
other, we ought to give them our 
double attention,” the Rector con- 
tinued. ‘You know I can have 
but one motive. Take my word 
for it, it is not fit that your clerk 
should be brought into your daugh- 
ter’s society. If any foolish com- 
plication should come of it you 
would never forgive yourself; and 
only think of the harm it would do 
Sara in the world.” 

“Softly, Hardcastle,” said Mr. 
Brownlow, “ don’t go too far. Sara 
and the world have nothing to do 
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with each other. That sort of 
thing may answer well enough for 
your hackneyed girls who have 
gone through a few seasons and 
are up to everything; but to the 
innocent——” 

““My dear Brownlow,” said the 
Rector, with a certain tone of 
patronage and compassion, “I 
know how much I am inferior to 
you in true knowledge of the 
world; but perhaps—let us say— 
the world of fashion—may be a 
little better known to me than to 
you.” 

Mr. Brownlow was roused by 
this. “I don’t know how it should 
be so,” he said, looking very stead- 
ily at the Rector. Mr. Hardcastle 
had a second cousin who was an 
Irish peer. That was the chief 
ground of his social pretensions, 
and the world of fashion, to tell 
the truth, had never fallen much in 
his way; but still a man who has 
a cousin a lord, when he claims 
superior knowledge of society to 
that possessed by another man who 
has no such distinction, generally, 
in the country at least, has his claim 
allowed. 

“You think not?” he said, stam- 
mering and growing red. “Oh, 
ah—well—of course—in that case 
I can’t be of any use. I am sorry 
to have thrust my opinion on you. 
If you feel yourself so thoroughly 
qualified -——” 

“Don’t take offence,” said Mr. 
Brownlow. ‘I have no such high 
opinion of my qualifications. I 
don’t think we are, either of us, 
men of fashion to speak of, but, as 
it happens, I know my own busi- 
ness. It suits me to have my clerk 
at hand—and he is not just an 
ordinary clerk; and I hope Sara 
is not the sort of girl to lose her 
head and go off into silly romances. 
I have confidence in her, you see, 
as you have in Fanny—though 
perhaps it may not be so perfectly 
justified,’ Mr. Brownlow added, 
with a smile. Fanny was known 
within her own circle to be a very 
prudent little woman, almost too 
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prudent, and this was a point which 
the Rector always felt. 

“Well, I hope you will find it 
has been for the best,” Mr. Hard- 
castle answered, and he sighed in 
reply to his friend’s smile: evident- 
ly he did not expect it would turn 
out for the best—but at all events 
he had delivered his soul. 

And Fanny, in the mean time, 
was delivering her little lecture to 
Sara. They had been dining at 
Brownlows, and there were no 
other guests, and, the two girls 
were alone in the drawing room, in 
that little half-hour which the gen- 
tlemen spent over their temperate 
glass of claret. It is an hour much 
bemoaned by fast young women, 
but, as the silent majority are 
aware, it is not an _ unpleasant 
hour. Fanny Hardcastle and Sara 
Brownlow were great friends in 
their way. They were in the habit 
of seeing each other continually, of 
going to the same places, of meet- 
ing the same people. It was not 
exactly a friendship of natural 


affinity, but rather of proximity, 
which answers very well in many 
cases. Probably Fanny, for her part, 
was not capable of anything more 


enthusiastic. They told each other 
everything—that is, they each told 
the other as much as that other 
could understand. Fanny, by in- 
stinct, refrained from putting be- 
fore Sara all the prudences and 
sensible restrictions that existed in 
her own thoughts; and Sara, equally 
by instinct, was dumb about her own 
personal feelings and fancies, except 
now and then when carried away by 
their vehemence. “She would not 
understand me, you know,” both of 
them would have said. But to- 
night Fanny had taken upon her- 
self the prophetic office. She, too, 
had her burden of warning to 
deliver, and to free her own soul 
from all responsibility in her neigh- 
bour’s fate. 

“Sara,” she said, “I saw you the 
other day when you did not see 
me. You were in the park—down 
there, look, under that tree; and 
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that Mr. Powys was with you. You 
know I once saw him here.” 

“T do not call that the park—I 
call that the avenue,” said Sara; 
but she saw that her companion 
spoke with intention, and a certain 
quickening of colour came to her 
face. 

“You may call it anything you 
please, but I am sure it és the 
park,” said Fanny, “and I want to 
speak to you about it. I am sure 
I don’t know who Mf. Powys is—I 
daresay he is very nice—but do 
you think it is quite right walking 
about with him like that? You told 
ine yourself he was in your papa’s 
office. You know, Sara dear, I 


wouldn’t say a word to you if it 


wasn’t for your good.” 

“What is for my good?” said 
Sara—“ walking in the park? or 
having you to speak to me? As 
for Mr. Powys, I don’t suppose you 
know anything about him, so of 
course you can’t have anything to 
say.” 

“T wish you would not gallop 
on like that and take away one’s 
breath,” said Fanny. “Of course 
I don’t know anything about him. 
He may be very nice—I am sure 
I can’t say; or he may be very 
amusing—they often are,” Fanny 
added, with a sigh, “ when they are 
no good. But don’t go walking 
and talking with him, Sara; don’t, 
there’s a dear; people will talk; 
you know how they talk. And 
if he is only in your papa’s 
office e 

“JT don’t see what difference that 
can possibly make,” said Sara, with 
a little vehemence. 

* But it does make a difference,” 
said Fanny, once more with a 
sigh. “If he were ever so nice, it 
could be no good. Mr. Brownlow 
may be very kind to him, but he 
would never let you marry him, 
Sara. Yes, of course, that is what 
it must come to. A girl should 
not stray about in the park witha 
man unless he was a man that she 
could marry if he asked her. I 
don’t mean to say that she would 
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marry, but at least that she could. 
And, besides, a girl owes a duty to 
herself even if her father would 
consent. You, in your position, 
ought to make a very different 
match.” 

‘You little worldly - minded 
wretch,” cried Sara, “have you 
nearly done?” 

“ Anybody would tell you so as 
well as me,” said Fanny. “You 
might have had that big Sir Charles 
if you had liked. Papa is only a 
poor clergyman, and we have not 
the place in society we might have; 
but you can go everywhere, you 
who are so rich. And then the 
gentlemen always like you. If you 
were to make a poor marriage it 
would be a shame.” 

“When did you learn all that?” 
said Fanny’s hearer, aghast. “I 
never thought you were half so 
wise.” 

“I always knew it, dear,” said 
little Fanny, with complacency. 
“T used to be too frightened to 
speak, and then you always talked 


so much quicker and went on so. 
But when I was at my aunt’s in 


spring——” 

“T shall always hate your aunt,” 
eried Sara—‘I did before by in- 
stinct; did she put it all into your 
head about matches and things? 
You were ten thousand times bet- 
ter when you had only me. As if 
I would marry a man because he 
would be a good marriage! I won- 
der what you take me for, that you 
speak so to me!” 

“Then what should you marry 
him for?” said little Fanny, with a 
toss of her pretty head. 

“For?” cried Sara, “not for 
anything! for nothing at all! I 
hate marrying. To think a girl 
cannot live in this world without 
having that thrust into her face! 
What should I marry anybody for? 
But I shall do what I like, and 
walk when I like, and talk to any- 
body that pleases me,” cried the 
impetuous young woman. Her 
vehemence brought a flush to her 
face and something like tears into 
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her eyes; and Fanny, for her part, 
looked on very gravely at an ap- 
pearance of feeling of which she 
entirely disapproved. 

“T daresay you will take your 
own way,” she said— you always 
did take your own way; but at 
least you can’t say I did not warn 
you; and I hope you will never 
be sorry for not having listened 
to me, Sara. I love you all the 
same,” said Fanny, giving her 
friend a soft little kiss. Sara did 
not return this salutation with 
the warmth it deserved. She was 
flushed and angry and impatient, 
and yet disposed to laugh. 

“You don’t hope anything of 
the sort,” she said; “you hope I 
shall live to be very sorry—and I 
hate your aunt.” This was how the 
warning ended in the drawing- 
room. It was more elegantly ex- 
pressed than it had been by Mrs. 
Swayne and old Betty; but yet the 
burden of the prophecy was in some 
respects the same. 

When Sara thought over it at 
a later period of the night, she 
laughed a little in her own mind 
at poor Fanny’s ignorance. Oould 
she but know that the poor clerk 
was an enchanted prince! Oould 
she but guess that it was in pure 
obedience to her father’s wishes 
that she had given him such a re- 
ception! When he appeared in his 
true shape, whatever that might 
be, how uncomfortable little Fanny 
would feel at the recollection of 
what she had said! And then Sara 
took to guessing and wondering 
what his true shape might be. 
She was not romantic to speak of 
in general. She was only romantic 
in her own special case; and when 
she came to think of it seriously, 
her good sense came to her aid,— 
or rather, not to her aid—to her 
hindrance and confusion and be- 
wilderment. Sara knew very well 
that in those days people were not 
often found out to be princes in dis- 
guise. She knew even that for a 
clerk in her father’s office to turn 
out the heir to a peerage or even 
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somebody’s son would be so un- 
usual as to be almost incredible. 
And what, then, could her father 
mean? Neither was Mr. Brownlow 
the sort of man to pledge his soul 
on his daughter in any personal 
emergency. Yet some cause there 
must be. When she had come 
this length, a new sense seemed 
suddenly to wake up in Sara’s 
bosom, perhaps only the result of 
her own thoughts, perhaps sug- 
gested, though she would not have 
allowed that, by Fanny Hard- 
castie’s advice —a sudden sense 
that she had been coming down 
from her natural sphere, and that 
her father’s clerk was not a fit mate 
for her. She was very generous, 
and hasty, and highflown, and fond 
of her father, and fond of amuse- 
ment— and moved by all these 
qualities and affections together she 
had jumped at the suggestion of 
Mr. Brownlow’s plan; but perhaps 
she had never once thought seri- 
ously of it as it affected herself 
until that night. Now it suddenly 
occurred to her how people might 
talk. Strangely enough, the same 
thought which had been bitter- 
ness to her father, stung her also, 
as soon as her eyes were opened. 
Miss Brownlow of Brownlows, 
who had refused, or the same thing 
as_ refused, Sir Charles Mother- 
well— whom young Keppel had 
regarded afar off as utterly beyond 
his reach —the daughter of the 
richest man, and herself one of the 
most popular (Sara did not even to 
herself say the prettiest; she might 
have had an inkling of that too, 
but certainly she did not put it 
into articulate thought) girls in the 
county —she bending from her 
high estate to the level of a law- 
yer’s clerk; she going back to 
the hereditary position, reminding 
everybody that she was the daugh- 
ter of the Masterton attorney, show- 
ing the low tastes which one gene- 
ration of higher culture could not 
be supposed to have effaced! How 
could she do it? If she had been a 
duke’s daughter it would not have 
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mattered. In such a case nobody 
could have thought of hereditary 
low tastes; but now——. As Sara 
mused, the color grew hotter and 
hotter in her cheeks. To think 
that it was only now, so late in the 
day, that this occurred to her, after 
she had gone so far in the way of 
carrying out her father’s wishes! 
To think that he could have im- 
posed such a sacrifice upon her! 
Sara’s heart smarted and stung her 
in her breast as she thought of that. 
And then there suddenly came up 
a big indignant blob of warm dew 
in either eye, which was not for 
her father nor for her own dignity, 
but for something else about which 
she could not parley with herself, 
And then she rushed at her candles 
and put them out, and threw her- 
self down on her bed. The fact 
was that she did sleep in half an 
hour at the farthest, though she 
did not mean to, and thus escaped 
from her thoughts; but that was 
not what she calculated upon. She 
calculated on lying awake all night 
and saying many very pointed and 
grievous things to her father when 
in the morning he should ask her 
the meaning of her pale face and 
heavy eyes; but unfortunately her 
cheeks were as fresh as the morn- 
ing when the morning duly came, 
and her eyes as bright, and Mr. 
Brownlow, seeing no occasion for 
it, asked no questions, but had 
himself to submit to inquiries and 
condolence touching a bad night 
and a pale face. He too had been 
moved by Mr. Hardcastle’s warning , 
—moved, not of course to any sort 
of acceptance of the Rector’s advice, 
but only to the length of being un- 
comfortable, while he took his own 
way, which is at all times the only 
one certain result of good advice. 
And he was depressed too about 
Jack’s communication which had 
been made to him only two nights 
before, and of which he had spoken 
to nobody. The thought of it was 
a humiliation to him, His two 
children whom he had brought up 
so carefully, his only ones, in whom 
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he had expected his family to make 
a new beginning—and yet they both 
meant to descend far below the 
ancestral level which he had hoped 
to see them leave utterly behind! 
He was not what is called a proud 
man, and he had never been asham- 
ed of his origin or of his business, 
But yet, two such marriages in one 
family, and one generation ——! 
It was a bitter thought. 

As for Sara, she would have 
said, had she been questioned, 
that she thought of nothing else 
all day; and in fact it was her 
prevailing preoccupation. All the 
humiliations involved in it came 
gleaming across her mind by in- 
tervals. Her pride rose up in arms. 
She did not know as yet about the 
repetition or rather anticipation of 
her case which her brother had 
been guilty of. But she did ponder 
over the probable consequences. 
The hardest thing of all was that 
they would say it was the fault of 
her race, that she was only return- 
ing to her natural level, and that it 
was not wealth nor even admiration 
which could make true gentlefolks ; 
all which were sentiments to which 
Sara would have subscribed wil- 
lingly in any but her own case. 
When Powys arrived with Mr. 
Brownlow in the evening, she re- 
ceived him with a stateliness that 
chilled the poor young fellow to 
his heart. And he too had so many 
thoughts, and just at that moment 
was wondering with an intensity 
which put all the others to shame 
how it could possibly end, and 
what his honour required of him, 
and what sort of a grey and weary 
desert life would be after this dream 
was over. It seemed to him abso- 
lutely as if the dream was coming 
to an end that night. Jack, who 
was never very courteous to the 
visitor, left them immediately after 
dinner, and Mr. Brownlow retired 
to the library for some time, and 
Powys had no choice but to go 
where his heart had gone before 
him, up to the drawing-room where 
Sara sat alone. Of course she ought 


to have had a chaperone; but then 
this young man, being only a clerk 
from the office, did not count. 

She was seated in the window, 
close to the Olaude, which had been 
the first thing that brought these 
two together; but to-night she was 
in no meditative mood. She had 
provided herself with work, and 
was labouring at it fiercely in a 
way which Powys had never seen 
before. And he did not know that 
her heart too was beating very fast, 
and that she had been wondering 
and wondering whether he would 
have the courage to come up-stairs. 
He had really had that courage, 
but now that he was there, he did 
not know what to do. He came 
up to her at first. but she kept 
on working and did not take any 


‘notice of him, she who up to this 


moment had always been so sweet. 
The poor young fellow was cast 
down to the very depths; he 
thought they had but taken him 
up and played upon him for their 
amusement, and that now the end 
had come. And he tried, but in- 
effectually, to comfort himself with 
the thought that he had always 
known it must come to an end. 
Almost, when he saw her silence, 
her absorbed looks, the constrained 
little glance she gave him as he came 
into the room, it came into his 
mind that Sara herself would say 
something to bring the dream to a 
distinct conclusion. If she had 
told him that she divined his pre- 
sumption, and that he was never 
more to enter that room again, he 
would not have been surprised. It 
had been a false position through- 
out—he knew that, and he knew 
that it must come to an end. 

But, in the mean time, a fair 
face must be put upon it. Powys, 
though he was a backwoodsman, 
knew enough of life, or had suffi- 
cient instinct of its requirements, 
to know that. So he went up to 
the Claude, and looked at it sadly, 
with a melancholy he could not 
restrain. 

“Tt is as you once said, Miss 
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Brownlow,” said Powys—“ always 
the same gleam and the same rip- 
ples. I can understand your objec- 
tions to it now.” 

‘““The Claude?” said Sara, with 
unnecessary vehemence, “I hate it. 
I think I hate all pictures; they are 
so everlastingly the same thing. 
Did Jack go out, Mr. Powys, as you 
came up-stairs ? ” 

“Yes; he went out just after 
you had left us,” said Powys, glad 
to find something less suggestive 
on which to speak. 

“Again?” said Sara, plunging 
at the new subject with an energy 
which proved it to be a relief to her 
also. “He is so strange. I don’t 
know if papa told you; he is giving 
us a great deal of trouble just now. 
I am afraid he has got fond of 
somebody very, very much below 
him. It will be a dreadful thing 
for us if it turns out to be true.” 

Poor Powys’s tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth. He gave a 
wistful look at his tormentor, full 
of a kind of dumb entreaty. What 
did she say it for? was it for him, 
without even the satisfaction of 
plain speaking, to send him away 
for ever? 

““Of course you don’t know the 
circumstances,” said Sara, “ but you 
can fancy when he is the only son. 
I don’t think you ever took to Jack ; 
but of course he is a great deal to 
papa and me.” 

“T think it was your brother 
who never took to me,” said Powys ; 
“he thought I had no business 
here.” 

“He had no right to think so, 
when papa thought differently,” 
said Sara; “he was always very 
disagreeable; and now to think he 
should be as foolish as any of us.” 
When she had said this, Sara sud- 
denly recollected herself, and gave 
a glance up at her companion to 
see if he had observed her indis- 
cretion. Then she went on hastily, 
with a rising colour, “I wish you 
would tell me, Mr. Powys, how it 
was that you first came to know 


papa.” 
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“Tt is very easy,” said Powys; 
but there he too paused, and grew 
red, and stopped short in his story 
with a reluctance that had nothing 
to do with pride. “I went to him: 
seeking employment,” he continued, 
making an effort, and smiling a 
sickly smile. He knew she must 
know that, but yet it cost him a 
struggle; and somehow everything 
seemed to have changed so entirely 
since those long-distant days. 

‘And you never knew him be- 
fore?” said Sara—“ nor your father ? 
—nor anybody belonging to you?— 
I do so want to know.” 

“You are surprised that he has 
been so kind to me,” said Powys, 
with a pang; “and it is natural you 
should. No, there is no reason 
for it that I know of, except his 
own goodness, He meant to be 
very, very kind to me,” the young 
fellow added, with a certain pathos. 
It seemed to him as he spoke that 
Mr. Brownlow had in reality been 
very cruel to him, but he did not 
say it in words. Sara, for her part, 
gave him a little quick fugitive 
glance; and it is possible, though 
no explanation was given, that she 
understood what he did not speak. 

“That was not what I meant,” 
she said, quickly; “ only I thought 
there was something—and then 
about your family, Mr. Powys?” 
she said, looking up into his face 
with a curiosity she could not re- 
strain. Oertainly the more she 
thought it over the more it amazed 
her. What could her father mean? 

“T have no family that I know 
of,” said Powys, with a momentary 
smile, “except my mother and my 
little sisters. Iam poor, Miss Brown- 
low, and of no account whatever. 
I never saved Mr. Brownlow’s life, 
nor did anything he could be grate- 
ful to me for. And I did not know 
you nor this house,” he went on, 
‘““when your father brought me 
here. I did not know, and I could 
live without-——- Don’t ask me 
any more questions, please; for I 
fear I don’t know what I am saying 
to-day.” 
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Here there was a pause, for Sara, 
though fearless enough in most 
cases, was a little alarmed by his 
suppressed vehemence. She was 
alarmed, and at the same time she 
was softened, and her inquisitive- 
ness was stronger than her prudence. 
His very prayer that she would ask 
him no more questions quickened 
her curiosity; and it was not in 
her to refrain for fear of the danger 
—in that, as in most other amuse- 
ments, “the danger’s self was lure 
alone.” 

“But I hope you don’t regret 
having been brought here,” she 
said softly, looking up at him. It 
was a cruel speech, and the look 
and the tone were more cruel still. 
If she had meant to bring him to 
her feet, she could not have done 
anything better adapted to her pur- 
pose, and she did not mean to bring 
him to her feet. She did it only 
out of a little personal feeling and 
a little sympathy, and the perversity 
of her heart. 

Powys started violently, and gave 
her a look under which Sara, cour- 
ageous as she was, actually trembled; 
and the next thing he did was to turn 
his back upon her, and look long and 
intently at the nearest picture. It 
was not the Olaude this time. It was 
a picture of a woman holding out a 
piece of bread to a beggar at her 
door. The wretch, in his misery, 
was crouching by the wall and hold- 
ing out his hand for it, and within 
were the rosy children, well-fed and 
comfortable, looking large-eyed up- 
on the want without. The young 
man thought it was symbolical, as 
he stood looking at it, quivering all 
over with emotion which he was 
labouring to shut up in his own 
breast. She was holding out the 
bread of life to him, but it would 
never reach his lips. He stood 
struggling to command himself, for- 
getting everything but the despera- 
tion of that struggle, betraying him- 
self more than any words could 
have done—fighting his fight of 
honour and truth against tempta- 
tion. Sara saw all this, and the 
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little temptress was not satisfied. 
It would be difficult to tell what 
impulse possessed her. She had 
driven him very far, but not yet to 
the furthest point; and she could 
not give up her experiment at its 
very height. 

“But you do not answer my 
question,” she said, very softly. The 
words were scarcely out of her lips, 
the tingle of compunction had not 
begun in her heart, when her vic- 
tim’s strength gave way. He turned 
round upon her with a wild breath- 
lessness that struck Sara dumb. 
She had seen more than one man 
who supposed he was “in love” 
with her; but she had never seen 
passion before. 

“T would regret it,” he said, “ if 
I had any sense or spirit left; but 
I have not, and I don’tregret. Take 
it all—take it!—and then scorn it. 
I know you will. What could you 
do but scorn it? It is only my 
heart and my life; and I am young 
and shall have to live on hundreds 
of years, and never see your sweetest 
face again.” 

“Mr. Powys!” said Sara in con- 
sternation, turning very pale. 

“Yes,” he said, melting out of 
the momentary swell of excitement, 
“T think I am mad to say so. I 
don’t grudge it. It is no better 
than a flower that you will put 
your foot on; and now that I have 
told you, I know it is all over. But 
I don’t grudge it. It was not your 
doing; and I would rather give it 
to you to be flung away than to 
any other woman. Don’t be angry 
with me—I shall never see you 
again.” 

“Why?” said Sara, not knowing 
what she said—“ what is it?—what 
have I done? Mr. Powys, I don’t 
think you—either of us—know 
what you mean. Let us forget 
all about it. You said you did not 
know what you were saying to- 


day.” 
“ But I have said it,” said the 
young man in his excitement. “I 


did not mean to betray myself, but 
now it is all over. I can never 
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come here again. I can never 
dare look at you again. And it is 
best so; every day was making it 
worse. God bless you, though you 
have made me miserable, I shall 
never see your face again.” 

“Mr. Powys!” cried Sara, faintly. 

But he was gone beyond hearing 
of her voice. He had not sought 
even to kiss her hand, as a despair- 
ing lover has a prescriptive right to 
do, much less the hem of her robe, 
as they do in romances. He was 
gone in a whirlwind of wild haste, 
and misery, and passion. She sat 
still, with her lips apart, her eyes 
very wide open, her face very white, 
and listened to his hasty steps going 
away into the outside world. He 
was gone—quite gone, and Sara sat 
aghast. She could not ery; she 
could not speak; she could but lis- 
ten to his departing steps, which 
echoed upon her heart as it seemed. 
Was it all over? Would he never 
see her face again, as he said? Had 
she made him miserable? Sara’s 
face grew whiter and whiter as she 
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asked herself these questions. Of 
one thing there could be no doubt, 
that it was she who had drawn this 
explanation from him. He had not 
wished to speak, and she had made 
him speak. And this was the end. 
If a sudden thunderbolt had fallen 
before her, she could not have been 
more startled and dismayed. She 
never stirred for an hour or more 
after he had left her. She let the 
evening darken round her, and 
never asked for lights. Everything 
was perfectly still, yet she was deaf- 
ened by the noises in her ears, her 
heart beating, and voices rising and 
contending in it which she had 
never heard before. And was this 
the end? She was sitting still in 
the window like a thing in white 
marble when the servant came in , 
with the lamp, and he had almost 
stumbled against her as he went to 
shut the window, and yelled with 
terror, thinking it was a ghost. It 
was only then that Sara regained 
command of herself. Was it all 
over from to-night? 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—DESPAIR. 


It was nearly two hours after 
this when Jack Brownlow met 
Powys at the gate. It was a moon- 
light night, and the white illumina- 
tion which fell upon the departing 
visitor perhaps increased the look 
of excitement and desperation 
which might have been apparent 
even to the most indifferent passer- 
by. He had been walking very 
quickly down the avenue; his boots 
and his dress gleamed in the 
moonlight as if he had been bury- 
ing himself among the wet grass 
and bushes in the park. His hat 
was over his brows, his face haggard 
and ghastly. No doubt it was 
partly the effect of the wan and 
ghostly moonlight, but still there 
must have been something more in 
it, or Jack, who loved him little, 
would not have stopped as he did 
to see what was the matter. Jack 
was all the more bent upon stop- 





ping that he could see Powys did 
not wish it, and all sorts of hopes 
and suspicions sprang up in his 
mind. His father had dismissed 
the intruder, or he had so far for- 
gotten himself as to betray his feel- 
ings to Sara, and she had dismissed 
him. Once more curiosity came iu 
Powys’s way. Jack was so resolute 
to find out what it was that, for the 
first time in his life, he was friend- 
ly to his father’s clerk. ‘“ Are you 
walking?” he said; “I'll go with 
you a little way. ‘It is a lovely 
night.” 

“Yes,” said Powys; and he re- 
strained his headlong course a little. 
It was all he could do—that, and to 
resist the impulse to knock Jack 
down and be rid of him. It might 
not have been so very easy, for the 
two were tolerably well matched ; 
but poor Powys was trembling with 
the force of passion, and would 
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have been glad of any opportunity 
to relieve himself either in the way 
of love or hatred. Nothing of this 
description, however, seemed prac- 
ticable to him. The two young 
men walked down the road to- 
gether, keeping a little apart, 
young, strong, tall, full of vigour, 
and with a certain likeness in right 
of their youth and strength. There 
should even have been the sym- 
athy between them which draws 
ike to like. And yet how unlike 
they were! Jack had taken his 
fate in his hand, and was contem- 
plating with a cheerful daring, 
which was half ignorance, a descent 
to the position in which his com- 
panion stood. It would be sweet- 
ened in his case by all the amelior- 
ations possible, or so at least he 
thought; and, after all, what did 
it matter? Whereas Powys was 
smarting under the miserable sense 
of having been placed in a false 
position in addition to all the 
pangs of unhappy love, and of hav- 
ing betrayed himself and the confi- 
dence put in him, and sacrificed 
his honour, and cut himself off for 
ever from the delight which still 
might have been his. All these 
pains and troubles were struggling 
together within him. He would 
have felt more keenly still the be- 
trayal of the trust his employer 
had placed in him, had he not felt 
bitterly that Mr. Brownlow had 
subjected him to temptations which 
it was not in flesh and blood to 
bear. Thus every kind of smart 
was accumulated within the poor 
young fellow’s spirit—the sense of 
guilt,“the sense of being hardly 
used, the consciousness of having 
shut himself out from paradise, the 
knowledge, beyond all, that his love 
was hopeless and all the light gone 
out of his life. It may be sup- 
posed how little inclination he had 
to enter into light conversation, or 
to satisfy the curiosity of Jack. 
They walked on together in com- 
plete silence for some minutes, 
their footsteps ringing in harmony 
along the level road, but their 





minds and feelings as much out of 
harmony as could be conceived. 
Jack was the first to speak. ‘It’s 
pleasant walking to-night,” he said, 
feeling more conciliatory than he 
could have thought possible; ‘ how 
long do you allow yourself from 
here to Masterton? It is a good 
even road.” 

“Half-an-hour,” said Powys, 
carelessly. 

“Half-an-hour! that’s quick 
work,” said Jack. ‘I don’t think 
you'll manage that to-night. I 
have known that mare of mine do 
it in twenty minutes; but I don’t 
think you could match her pace.” 

“She goes very well,” said the 
Canadian, with a moderation which 
nettled Jack. 

“Very well! I never saw any- 
thing go like her,” he said—“ that 
is, with a cart behind her. What 
kind of cattle have you in Canada? 
I suppose there’s good sport there 
of one kind or another. Shouldn’t 
you like to go back?” 

“Tam going back,” said Powys. 
He said it in the depth of his de- 
spair, and it startled himself as 
soon as it was said. Go back? 
yes! that was the only thing to 
do—but how ? 

“ Really?” said Jack with sur- 
prise and no small relief, and then 
a certain human sentiment awoke 
within him. “I hope you haven’t 
had a row with the governor?” he 
said; “it always seemed to me he 
had too great a fancy for you. I 
beg your pardon for saying so just 
now, especially if you’re vexed; 
but look here—I’m not much of a 
one for a peacemaker; but if you 
don’t mind telling me what it’s 
about——” 

“T have had no row with Mr. 
Brownlow; it is worse than that,” 
said Powys; “it is past talking 
of; I have been both an ass and 
a knave, and there’s nothing for 
me but to take myself out of every- 
body’s way.” 

Once more Jack looked at him 
in the moonlight, and saw that 
quick heave of his breast which be- 
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trayed the effort he was making to 
keep himself down, and a certain 
spasmodic quiver in his lip. 

“T wouldn’t be too hasty if I 
were you,” he said. “I don’t 
think you can have been a knave. 
We're all of us ready enough to 
make fools of ourselves,” the young 
philosopher added, with a touch of 
fellow-feeling. ‘‘ You and I haven’t 
been over good friends, you know, 
but you might as well tell me what 
it’s all about.” 

“You were quite right,” said 
Powys, hastily. “I ought never 
to have come up here. And it was 
not my doing. It was a false posi- 
tion allalong. A man oughtn’t to 
be tempted beyond his strength. 
Of course I have nobody to blame 
but myself. I don’t suppose I 
would be a knave about money or 
anything of that sort. But it’s 
past talking of; and besides I could 
not, even if it were any good, make 
a confidant of you.” 

It was not difficult for Jack to 
divine what this despair meant, 
and he was touched by the delicacy 
which would not name his sister’s 
name. ‘TI lay a hundred pounds 
it’s Sara’s fault,” he said to him- 
self. But he gave no expression to 
the sentiment. And of course it 
was utterly beyond hope, and the 
young fellow in Powys’s position 
who should yield to such a tempta- 
tion must indeed have made an 
ass of himself. But in the circum- 
stances Jack was not affronted at 
the want of confidence in himself. 

“T don’t want to pry into your 
affairs,” he said. ‘I dont like it 
myself; but I would not do any- 
thing hastily if I were you. A 
man mayn’t be happy, but, so far 
as I can see, he must live all the 
same.” 

“Yes, that’s the worst,” said 
Powys; “a fellow can’t give in 
and get done with it. Talk is no 
good; but I shall have to go. I 
shal] speak to your father to-mor- 
row, and then—— Good-night. 
Don’t come any further. I’ve been 
all about the place to say good-bye. 
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I am glad to have had this talk 
with you first. Good-night.” 
‘*Good-night,” said Jack, grasp- 
ing the hand of his fellow. Their 
hands had never met in the way 
of friendship before. Now they 
clasped each other warmly, close- 
ly, with an instinctive sympathy, 
Powys’s mind was so excited with 
other things, and so full of supreme 
emotion, that this occurrence, 
though startling enough, did not 
have much effect upon him. But 
it made a very different impression 
upon Jack, who was full of sur- 
prise and compunction, and turned, 
after he had made a few steps in 
the direction of Brownlows, with 
a reluctant idea of “doing some- 
thing” for the young fellow who 
was so much less lucky than him- 
self. It was a reluctant idea, for he 
was prejudiced, and did not like to 
give up his prejudices, and at 
the same time he was generous, 
and could not but feel for a brother 
in misfortune. But Powys was al- 
ready far on his way, out of hear- 
ing, and almost out of sight. ‘“ He 
will do it in the half-hour,” Jack 
said ‘to himself, with admiration. 
“ By Jove! how the fellow goes! 
and [ll lay you anything it’s all 
Sara’s fault.” He was very hard 
upon Sara in the revulsion of his 
feelings. Ofcourse she could have 
done nothing but send her pre- 
sumptuous admirer away. But, 
then, had she not led him on and 
encouraged him? “ The little flirt!” 
Jack said to himself; and just then 
he was passing Swayne’s cottage, 
which lay in the deep blackness of 
the shadow made by the moonlight. 
He looked up tenderly at the light 
that burned in the upper window. 
He had grown foolish about that 
faint little light, as was only nat- 
ural. There was one who was no 
flirt, who never would have tempt- 
ed any man and drawn him on to 
the breaking of his heart. From 
the height of his own good for- 
tune Jack looked down upon poor 
Powys speeding along with despair 
in his soul along the Masterton 
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road. Something of that soft re- 
morse which is the purest bloom 
of personal happiness softened his 
thoughts. Poor Powys! And there 
was nothing that could be done for 
him. He could not compel his fate 
as Jack himself could do. For him 
there was nothing in store but the 
relinquishment of all hope, the giv- 
ing up of all dreams, The thought 
made Jack feel almost guilty in 
his own independence and well- 
being. Perhaps he could yet do or 
say something that would smooth 
the other’s downfall,—persuade him 
to remain at least at Masterton, 
where he need never come in the 
way of the little witch who had 
beguiled him, and afford him his 
own protection and friendship in- 
stead. As Jack thought of the 
little house that he himself, separ- 
ated from Brownlows and its com- 
forts, was about to set up at Mas- 
terton, his benevolence towards 
Powys grew still stronger. He 
was a fellow with whom a man 
could associate on emergency; and 
no doubt this was all Sara’s fault. 
He went home to Brownlows dis- 
posed to stand Powys’s friend if 
there was any question of him. 
But when Jack reached home there 
was no question of Powys. On the 
whole it was not a cheerful house 
into which he entered. Lights 
were burning vacantly in the draw- 
ing-room, but there was nobody 
there. Lights were burning dimly 
down-stairs. It looked like a de- 
serted place as he went up and 
down the great staircase, and 
through the silent rooms, and 
found nobody. Mr. Brownlow him- 
self was in the library with the 
door shut, where, in the present 
complexion of affairs, Jack did not 
care to disturb him; and Miss Sara 
had gone to bed with a headache, 
he was told, when, after searching 
for her everywhere, he condescend- 
ed to inquire. Sara was not given 
to headaches, and the intimation 
startled her brother. And he went 
and sat in the drawing-room alone, 
and stared at the lights, and con- 
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trasted this solitary grandeur with 
the small house whose image was 
in his mind. The little cozy, tiny, 
sunshiny place, where one little 
bright face would always smile; 
where there would always be some 
one ready to listen, ready to be 
interested, ready to take a share in 
everything. The picture looked 
very charming to him after the 
dreariness of this great room, and 
Sara gone to bed, and poor Powys 
banished and broken-hearted. That 
was not to be his own fate, and Jack 
grew pious and tender in his self- 
gratulations. After all, poor Powys 
was a very good sort of fellow; but 
as it happened, it was Jack who 
had drawn all the prizes of life. 
He did think at one time of going 
down-stairs notwithstanding the 
delicate state of his own relations 
with his father, and making such 
exouses as were practicable for the 
unfortunate clerk, who had per- 
mitted himself to be led astray in 
this foolish manner. “Of course 
it was a great risk bringing him 
here at all,” Jack thought of say- 
ing, that Mr. Brownlow might be 
brought to a due sense of his own 
responsibility in the matter; but 
after long consideration, he wisely 
reflected that it would be best to 
wait until the first parties to the 
transaction had pronounced them- 
selves. If Sara did not mean to 
say anything about it, nor Powys, 
why should he interfere ? upon 
which conclusion, instead of going 
down-stairs, he went. to bed, think- 
ing again how cheerless it was for 
each member of the household to 
start off like this without a single 
good-night, and how different it 
would be in the new household 
that was to come. 

Sara came to breakfast next 
morning looking very pale. The 
colour had quite gone out of her 
cheeks, and she had done herself 
up in a warin velvet jacket, and 
had the windows closed as soon as 
she came into the room. “ They 
never will remember that the 
summer’s over,” she said, with a 
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shiver, as she took her place; but 
she made no further sign of any 
kind. Clearly she had no intention 
of complaining of her rash lover ; 
—so little, indeed, that when Mr. 
Brownlow was about to go away, 
she held out a book to him timidly, 
with a sudden blush. “ Mr. Powys 
forgot to take this with him last 
night ; would you mind taking it to 
him, papa?” she said, very meekly ; 
and as Jack looked at her, Sara 
blushed redder and redder. Not 
that she had any occasion to blush. 
It might be meant as an olive- 
branch or even a pledge of hope; 
but still it was only a book that 
Powys had left behind him. Mr. 
Brownlow accepted the charge with 
a little surprise, and he, too, looked 
at her so closely that it was all she 
could do to restrain a burst of tears. 
“Ts it such a wonder that I 
should send back a book when it is 
left?” she cried, petulantly. ‘ You 
need not take it unless you like, 
papa ; it can always go by the post.” 
“*T will take it,” said Mr. Brown- 
low ; and Jack sat by rather grim- 
ly, and said nothing. Jack was 
very variable and uncertain just at 
that moment in his own feelings. 
He had not forgotten the melting 
of his heart on the previous night ; 
but if he had seen any tokens of 
relenting on the part of his sister 
towards the presumptuous stranger, 
Jack would have again hated Powys. 
He even observed with suspicion 
that his father took little notice of 
Sara’s agitation; that he shut his 
eyes to it, as it were, and took her 
book, and evaded all further dis- 
cussion. Jack himself was not go- 
ing to Masterton that day. He 
had to see that everything was in 
order for the next day, which was 
the 1st of September. So far had 
the season wheeled round imper- 
ceptibly while all the variations of 
this little domestic drama were 
ripening to their appointed end. 
Jack, however, did not go to 
inspect his gun, and consult with 
the gamekeeper, immediately on his 
father’s departure. He waited for 
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a few minutes, while Sara, who 
had been so cold, rushed to the win- 
dow, and threw it open. “There 
must be thunder in the air—one 
can scarcely breathe,” she said, 
And Jack watched her jealously, 
and did not lose a single look. 

“You were complaining of cold 
just now,” he said. “Sara, mind 
what you are about. If you think 
you can play that young Powys at 
the end of your line, you’re making 
a great mistake.” 

“Play whom?” cried Sara, blaz- 
ing up. “You are @ nice person 
to preach to me! I am playing 
nobody at the end of my line. I 
have no line to play with; and you 
that are making a fool of that poor 
little simple Pamela——” 

“Be quiet, will you?” said Jack, 
furious. “That poor little simple 
Pamela, as you call her, is going to 
be my wife.” 

Sara gazed at him for a moment, 
thunderstruck, standing like some- 
thing made into stone, with her 
velvet jacket, which she had just 
taken off, in her hands. Then the 
colour fled from her cheeks as 
quickly as it had come to them, 
and her great eyes filled sudden- 
ly, like crystal cups, with big 
tears. She threw the jacket down 
out of her hands, and rushed to 
her brother’s side, and clasped his 
arm. ‘“ You don’t mean it, Jack? 
—do you mean it?” she cried, pite- 
ously, gazing up into his face; and 
a crowd of different emotions, more 
than Jack could discriminate or 
divine, was in her voice. There 
was pleasure and there was sorrow, 
and sharp envy and pride and re- 
gret. She clasped his arm, and 
looked at him with a look which 
said——“* How could you?—how dare 
you ?—and, Oh, how lucky you 
are to be able to do it!”—all in a 
breath. 

“Of course I mean it,” said Jack, 
a little roughly; but he did not 
mean to be rough. “And that is 
why I tell you it is odious of you, 
Sara, to tempt a man to his destruc- 
tion, when you know you can do 
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nothing for him but break his 
heart.” 

“Oan’t 1?” said Sara, dropping 
away from his arm with a faint 
little moan; and then she turned 
quickly away, and hid her face in 
her hands. Jack, for his part, felt 
he was bound to improve the oc- 
casion, though his heart smote him. 
He stood secure on his own pede- 
stal of virtue, though he did not 
want her to copy him. Indeed, 
such virtue in Sara would have 
been little short of vice. 

“Nothing else,” said Jack, “and 
yet you creatures do it without ever 
thinking of the sufferings you cause. 
I saw the state that poor fellow 
was in when he left you last night; 
and now you begin again sending 
him books! What pleasure can you 
have in it? It is something in- 
conceivable to me.” 

This Jack uttered with a supe- 
riority and sense of goodness so 
lofty that Sara’s tears dried up. 
She turned round in a blaze of in- 
dignation, too much offended to 
trust herself to answer. ‘* You 
may be an authority to Pamela, 
but you are not an authority to 
me,” she cried, drawing herself up 
to her fullest state. But she did 
not trust herself tov continue the 
warfare. The tears were lying too 
near the surface, and Sara had been 
too much shaken by the incident 
of the previous night. “I am not 
going to discuss my own conduct; 
you can go and talk to Pamela 
about it,” she added, pausing an 
instant at the door of the room 
before she went out. It was spite- 
ful, and Jack felt that it was spite- 
ful; but he did not guess how 
quickly Sara rushed up-stairs after 
her dignified progress to the door, 
nor how she locked herself in, nor 
what a cry she had in her own 
room when she was safe from all 
profane eyes. She was not think- 
ing of Pamela, and yet she could 
have beaten Pamela. She was to 
be happy, and have her own way; 
but as for Sara it was an under- 
stood duty that the only thing she 
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could do for a man was to break 
his heart! Her tears fell down 
like rain at this thought. Why 
should Jack be so free and she so 
fettered? Why should Pamela be 
so well off? Thus a sudden and 
wild little hailstorm of rage and 
mortification went over Sara’s head, 
or rather heart. 

Meanwhile Mr. Brownlow went 
very steadily to business with the 
book in his pocket. He had been 
a little startled by Sara’s look, but 
by this time it was going out of 
his mind. He was thinking that 
it was a lovely morning, and still 
very warm, though the child was 
so chilly; and then he remem- 
bered with a start, that next day 
was the ist of September. An- 
other six weeks, and the time of his 
probation was over. ‘The thought 
sent the blood coursing through his 
veins, as if he had been a young 
man. Everything had gone on so 
quietly up to that moment—no 
further alarms—nothing to revive 
his fears—young Powys lulled to 
indifference, if indeed he knew any- 
thing; and the time of liberation so 
near. But with that thrill of satis- 
faction came a corresponding ex- 
citement. Now that the days were 
numbered, every day was a year in 
itself. It occurred to him sud- 
denly to go away somewhere, to 
take Sara with him and bury him- 
self in some remote corner of the 
earth, where nobody could find 
him for those fated six weeks; and 
so make it quite impossible that 
any application could reach him. 
But he dismissed the idea. In his 
absence might she not appear, 
and disclose herself? His own 
presence somehow seemed to keep 
her off, and at arm’s length; but 
he could not trust events for a 
single day if he were gone. And 
it was only six weeks. After that, 
yes, he would go away, he would 
go to Rome or somewhere, and 
take Sara, and recover his calm 
after that terrible tension. He 
would need it, no doubt ;—so long 
as his brain did not give way. 
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Mr. Brownlow, however, was 
much startled by the looks of 
Powys when he went into the 
office. He was more haggard than 
he had ever been in the days when 
Mr. Wrinkell was suspicious of him. 
His hair hung on his forehead in a 
limp and drooping fashion—he was 
pale, and there were circles round 
his eyes. Mr. Brownlow had scarce- 
ly taken his place in his own room 
when the impatient young man 
came and asked to speak to him. 
The request made the lawyer’s hair 
stand up on his head, but he could 
not refuse the petition. ‘Oome 
in,” he said, faintly. The blood 
seemed to go back on his heart in 
a kind of despair. After all his 
anticipations of approaching free- 
dom, was he to be arrested after all, 
before the period of emancipation 
came ? 

As for Powys, he was too much 
excited himself to see anything 
but the calmest composure in Mr. 
Brownlow, who indeed, through- 
out all his trials, though they 
were sharp enough, always looked 
composed. The young man even 
thought his employer methodical 
and matter-of-fact to the last de- 
gree. He had put out upon the 
table before him the book Sara had 
intrusted him with. It was a small 
edition of one of the poets which 
poor Powys had taken with him 
on his last unhappy expedition to 
Brownlows; and Mr. Brownlow put 
his hand on the book, with a con- 
strained smile, as a schoolmaster 
might have put his hand on a prize. 

“My daughter sent you this, 
Powys,” he said, “a book which it 
appears you left last night; and 
why did you go away in such a 
hurry without letting me know?” 

‘Miss Brownlow sent it?” said 
Powys, growing crimson; and for 
& minute the poor young fellow 
was so startled and taken aback 
that he could not add another 
word. He clutched-at the book, 
and gazed at it hungrily, as if it 
could tell him something, and then 
he saw Mr. Brownlow looking at 
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him with surprise, and his colour 
grew deeper and deeper. ‘That 
was what I came to speak to you 
about, sir,” he said, hot with ex- 
citement and wretchedness. ‘ You 
have trusted me, and I am un- 
worthy of your trust. I don’t 
mean to excuse myself; but I could 
not let another day go over with- 
out telling you. I have behaved 
like an idiot—and a villain—~” 

“Stop, stop!” said Mr. Brown- 
low. ‘What is all this about? 
Don’t be excited. I don’t believe 
you have behaved like a villain, 
Take time and compose yourself, 
and tell me what it is.” 

“Tt is that you took me into 
your house, sir, and trusted me,” 
said Powys, “andI have betrayed 
your trust. I must mention her 
name. I saw your daughter too 
often—too much. I should have 
had the honour and honesty to tell 
you before I betrayed myself. But 
I did not mean to betray myself. 
I miscalculated my strength; and 
in a moment, when I was not think- 
ing, it gave way. Don’t think I 
have gone on with it,” he added, 
looking beseechingly at his employ- 
er, who sat silent, not so much as 
lifting his eyes. “It was only last 
night—and I am ready at the mo- 
ment, if you wish it, to go away.” 

Mr. Brownlow sat at his table 
and made no reply. Oh, those 
hasty young creatures, who precipi- 
tated everything! It was, in a 
kind of way, the result of his own 
scheming, and yet his heart re- 
volted at it, and in six weeks’ time 
he would be free from all such ne- 
cessity. What was hetodo? He 
sat silent, utterly confounded and 
struck dumb—not with surprise 
and horror, as his young companion 
in the fulness of his compunction 
believed, but with confusion and 
uncertainty as to what he ought to 
say and do, He could not offend 
and affront the young man on whose 
quietness and unawakened thoughts 
so much depended. He could not 
send Powys away, to fall probably 
into the hands of other advisers, 
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and rise up against himself. Yet 
could he pledge himself, and risk 
Sara’s life, when so short a time 
might set him free? ll this 
rushed through his mind while he 
sat still in the same attitude in 
which he had listened to the young 
fellow’s story. All this pondering 
had to be done in a moment, for 
Powys was standing beside him in 
all the vehemence of passion, think- 
ing every minute an hour, and 
waiting for his answer. Indeed he 
expected no answer. Yet some- 
thing there was that must be said, 
and which Mr. Brownlow did not 
know how to say. 

“You betrayed yourself?” he 
said, at last; “that means, you 
spoke. And what did Sara say?” 

The colour on Powys’s face 
flushed deeper and deeper. He 
gave one wild, half-frantic look of 
inquiry at his questioner. There 
was nothing in the words, but 
in the calm of the tone, in the 
naming of his daughter’s name, 
there was something that looked 
like a desperate glimmer of hope; 
and this unexpected light flashed 
upon the young man all of a sud- 
den, and made him nearly mad. 
“She said nothing,” he answered, 
breathlessly. “I was not so dis- 
honourable as to ask for any an- 
swer. What answer was possible? 
It was forced out of me, and I 
rushed away.” 

Mr. Brownlow pushed his chair 
away from the table. He got up 
and went to the window, and stood 
and looked out, he could not have 
told why. There was nothing there 
that could help him in what he had 
to say. There wg nothing but 
two children standMg in the dusty 
road, and a pale, swarthy organ- 
grinder, with two big eyes, playing 
“Ah, che la morte” outside. Mr. 
Brownlow always remembered the 
air, and so did Powys, standing 
behind, with his heart beating 
loud, and feeling that the next 
words he should listen to might 
convey life or death. 

“Tf she has said nothing,” said 
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Mr. Brownlow at last from the 
window, speaking with his back 
turned, “perhaps it will be as well 
for me to follow her example. 
When he said this he returned 
slowly to his seat, and took his 
chair without ever looking at the 
culprit before him. ‘Of course 
you were wrong,” he added; “but 
you are young. You ought not to 
have been placed in such tempta- 
tion., Go back to your work, Mr. 
Powys. It was a youthful indis- 
cretion; and I am not one of those 
who reject an honourable apology. 
We will forget for ever—we, and 
everybody concerned——” 

“ But, sir-——” cried Powys. 

“No more,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“Let bygones be bygones. You 
need not go up to Brownlows again 
till this occurrence has been for- 
gotten. I told you Sara had sent 
you the book you left. It has 
been an unfortunate accident, but 
no more than an accident, I hope. 
Go back to your work, and forget 
it. Don’t do anything rash. I 
accept your apology. Such a thing 
might have happened to the best 
of us. But you will be warned by 
it, and do not err again. Go back 
to your work.” 

“Then I am not to leave you?” 
said Powys, sorely tossed between 
hope and despair, thinking one 
moment that he was cruelly treated, 
and the next overwhelmed by the 
favour shown him. He looked so 
wistfully at his employer, that Mr. 
Brownlow, who saw him though 
he was not looking at him, had 
hard ado not to give him a little 
encouragement with his eyes. 

“Tf you can assure me this will 
not be repeated, I see no need for 
your leaving,” said Mr. Brownlow. 
“You know I wish you well, 
Powys. I am content that it 
should be as if it had never been.” 

The young man did not know 
what to say. The tumult in his 
mind had not subsided. He was 
in the kind of condition to which 
everything which is not despair is 
hope. He was wild with wonder, 
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bewilderment, confusion. He made 
some incoherent answer, and the 
next moment he found himself 
again at his desk, dizzy like a man 
who has fallen from some great 
height, yet feels himself unhurt 
upon solid ground after all. What 
was to come of it all? And Sara 
had sent him his book. Sara! 
Never in his wildest thoughts had 
he ventured to call her Sara before. 
He did not do it wittingly now. He 
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was in a kind of trance of giddi- 
ness and bewilderment. Was it 
all real, or had it happened in a 
dream ? 

Meanwhile Mr. Brownlow too sat 
and pondered this new develop- 
ment. What was it all to come to? 
He seemed to other people to be 
the arbiter of events; but that 
was what he himself asked, in a 
kind of consternation, of time and 
fate. 





EGOISM. 


Ir naturally occurs to us after 
a course of modern biography, or 
upon otherwise coming in contact 
with the eccentricities and perver- 
sities of genius, to consider how far 
these inconveniences and defects 


are really, as some men say they 
are, an essential and necessary part 
of genius as such; how far there is 
that antagonism between domestici- 
ty and genius which has been bold- 


ly asserted; how far the affections 
are indeed powerless against the 
tyranny of ideas ;—in plainer words, 
how far genius excuses its possess- 
ors from the obligations of ordinary 
morality—an exemption which the 
world’s experience and new philo- 
sophy alike claim for it: Sydney 
Smith, on the one hand, admitting 
his fears that no one can effect 
great benefits to his country with- 
out some sacrifice of the minor vir- 
tues; and the apologists of Goethe 
arguing that genius has an orbit of 
its own. If, say they, it moved 
through the orbit of commonplace 
lives it would not be genius but 
commonplace; not that its orbit is 
necessarily eccentric, but it must 
often appear so, because its sweep 
is wide. Sometimes it disregards 
domestic duties and minor morals 
in obeying the law of its own move- 
ment. Hence genius and morality 
are not always synonymous. Gen- 
ius, as such, is good and great, and 
in its greatness and its goodness 
seeks the eternal principles of order 


—seeks to make life harmonious, 
but in a way of its own; the slen- 
derest acquaintance with biography 
showing us that genius is not al- 
ways found respecting minor mor- 
als, and that the biographies of men 
of genius are very unlike “ moral 
tales.” What is meant by these 
often disparaged minor morals as 
opposed to morality on a great 
scale, we do not pretend to un- 
derstand, as the term evidently 
involves breaches of law, of truth, 
and of kindness, on such a scale as 
to injure and perhaps to ruin the 
happiness of others; but we gather 
that the licence, whatever it is, is 
permitted to genius, as to a higher 
race, just as man is permitted to 
sacrifice the lower animals to his 
needs and pleasures. The princi- 
ple under which this licence is 
claimed and justified lies imbedded 
in the familiar phrase, the “ egoism 
of genius,” as though egoism were 
an essential property of genius, 
hurrying it on its relentless path 
with the fierce pra of nature, 
which works greatest benefits 
with instruments of pain. Goethe 
jilted Frederica under the necessity 
laid on him by his powers, lest 
marriage should cripple his genius 
and frustrate his career. It was 
needful for the development and 
cultivation of his sensibility, and 
knowledge of the human heart, that 
he should make love to Annchen and 
Katchen, and Maximilaine and Lili, 
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and dozens more, in quick succes- 
sion, while a fervour of youthful 
poetry was upon him. It was 
equally necessary that when they 
“loved him, and showed their love, 
they should be forgotten,” and the 
romance summarily brought to its 
close; as thus only could his mind 
become calin enough to weave it, 
while yet fresh, into a poem or a 
tale that should enchant his country- 
men, and its publication set him at 
liberty to form new experiences for 
the benefit of the world. Lili might 
suffer ; but what is her suffering com- 
pared to the gain to his style which 
he himself traces to a “ something 
peculiar and delicate in his love for 
her? ”—the fruit to him of that 
“painfully happy period.” The ego- 
ism of genius once determined as a 
fact, bears—not the blame, but—the 
responsibility of the inconstaney. 
He was a genius, and therefore 
egotistical for the world’s good. 
Thus genius owes a duty to itself, 
and a respect for its own career, 
of which it alone can see the course, 
more stringent than any other obli- 
gation. If this be true we must no 
doubt make the best of it, as we do 
of an earthquake, which it is easy 
enough to do so long as we hear of 
both only through the newspapers. 
But the people of Lisbon would 
have averted the earthquake if they 
could; and men coming in contact 
with genius in any close relation 
are difficult to convince that their 
personal inconvenience is a neces- 
sary penalty for the general good. 
One sort of selfishness looks so 
very like another, when we are 
near enough to feel it, that we are 
teady then to ask what there is 
mystical and profound in the whole 
matter? is it anything more than 
the very familiar experience that 
to be able to have your own way 
and to take it is the same with 
most men? But what is there in 
the excellence of genius which 
should bring this about? What is 
genius itself but an excess, in one 
or more points, of powers inherent 
in humanity? The moment this 


superiority is felt by its possessor 
or perceived by others, no doubt a 
position of moral trial and danger 
sets in, but this danger comes not 
from the strength but the weakness 
of the gifted person. 

We cannot doubt that genius 
is a relative thing. The merely 
clever fellow is to all intents and 
purposes a genius to the dull 
man. He has intuitions, glimpses, 
perceptions, aspirations, to which 
our heavy friend is dead, until 
roused by the other’s fire. We can 
conceive of a world in space where 
our most inspired poet or philo- 
sopher would be slow and torpid by 
comparison—beaten by everybody 
in the race; we can conceive of an- 
other where even ourselves might 
make a brilliant figure. Under this 
change of circumstances can we ques- 
tion that men’s conduct and morals 
would change places? The genius, 
whatever his positive range, how- 
ever far his perception, insight, aod 
gift of expression might carry him, 
would be master of himself, modest 
in his pretensions, and alive to 
others’ rights; while there can be 
no doubt that, under the supposed 
elevation in the scale, our own sense 
of justice would lose force :—that is, 
supposing society no wiser than we 
know it. All this will perhaps be 
granted, and yet nothing allowed 
to be proved by it; but if it is 
really a fact that the habit of com- 
parison—that is, of adjusting claims 
—lies at the bottom of the supposed 
emancipation of genius and of all 
exceptional brilliancy of intellect 
from the received moral code, surely 
there is something more to be done 
than mere blind submission. And 
even if it cannot be mended, if ave- 
rage power will never apply good 
sense in time to defend itself and 
others from the exactions of nascent 
genius—if it will foster pretension 
and admire lawlessness in the young 
giant till it is too late for self-as- 
sertion, it is still something to tem- 
per idolatrous worship of force and 
will with some grains of self-respect, 
to feel the pity of it, and to specu- 
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late on what might have been 
if men had only used the intelli- 
gence and experience that was their 
own, while these good gifts might 
still have told with effect. It is 
one thing to submit to selfishness, 
another to join in its apotheosis. 
Perhaps of all subjects the one 
inexhaustible one in which we are 
all along making discoveries, the 
one to which tend all our researches 
in self-study or the study of others, 
is that of Self; perhaps, also, 
there is no subject in which the 
conclusions of experience are more 
at variance with the assumptions 
of youth and romance. There is a 
conventional notion of selfishness, 
real and common enough, which, 
indeed, must always hold its 
ground, which exhausts the sub- 
ject of inexperience; that petty 
form of it exhibited by ill-breed- 
ing, small tyranny, and habit of 
appropriation, or that amiable self- 
ishness that can imagine no good 
out of a certain plane, and con- 
demns others to what is felt the 
only good or the only endurable 
from mere narrowness of view. 
Selfishness of this obvious sort 
is amongst the first studies of the 
youthful observer, especially if 
trial quickens his perception. The 
selfishness that wants whatever 
it sees, that judges of all things 
solely by their power to minister 
to its own small desires, whose 
nature, indeed, is a mere blind, 
scarcely conscious of acquisitive- 
ness; the tyrannical selfishness of 
rough unsympathising will, that 
prefers compelling its subjects to 
acts uncongenial and distasteful 
from mere enjoyment of power; 
and the comfortable selfishness that 
lets the world go on its way disre- 
garded so long as an easy insignifi- 
cant life is undisturbed; these all 
excite a strong feeling of antagon- 
ism in the young, who hate them as 
interfering with their own wishes 
and aspirations, or despise them as 
marks of a lower intelligence—as 
imparting to human nature some 
touch of the mere appropriating 
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instinct of a lower organization. 
We naturally shrink from the sub- 
jection and oppression of our hopes 
by anything blind and merely 
grasping—that declines to measure 
or compare, but treats its own low- 
est wish as a thing inevitably to be 
considered before and beyond our 
highest. 

Almost necessarily selfishness is 
apprehended in our first know- 
ledge of life, through its lower 
forms, through persons who want 
the wit to veil their motives from 
others, or even from themselves; 
whose dull intellects act through 
their wants, who set themselves 
to gratify these wants as an insect 
does, and betray themselves as 
unconsciously to the world. We 
note it first in ‘the peevish old 
woman tyrannising over her help- 
less companion, or in the hunks 
of a farmer who screws his la- 
bourer down to the lowest wages 
which can support life, and turns 
him off upon the parish when he 
has done with him; in the fine 
lady who cares not how the seam- 
stress pines and wearies through 
her youth so her court-dress be- 
comes her; in the father who will 
not let his daughter marry because 
he wants her services or does not 
want to pay her dower; in the 
spendthrift who ruins his family 
and brings them to want while 
he denies himself nothing; in the 
arrogance of rank, which allows 
neither feeling nor rights out of 
the charmed circle, and which 
regards the acutest suffering, bod- 
ily or mental, solely as it affects 
that circle—like the old dowager, 
turned into a proverb by Horace 
Walpole, who, on the occasion of 
her son’s tutor breaking his leg, 
replied to all inquiries from her 
one point of view, “ Yes, indeed, it 
is very inconvenient to Lord Castle- 
comer.” Of course, in all these pa- 
tent forms of the vice inexperience 
is not only clear-sighted but often 
too severe a judge; not having yet 
learnt to make allowances for the 
quaint developments of loneliness, 
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sickness, and sorrow in undiscip- 
lined, untrained natures, Of course, 
too, each is quick enough to discern 
in the other that egoism of vanity 
or priggishness which breaks out 
in empty boastings and the perpet- 
ual I, I, I of forward youth, till 
the world’s lessons admonish to a 
more modest carriage and beha- 
viour. Wherever society dares to 
administer this lesson, individual 
selfishness is kept within bounds, 
and not suffered to override the 
community. But ‘*master-minds,” 
like other young princes, too often 
encounter servility from the cradle, 
and this because their egoism as- 
sumes so grand a disguise that it 
may easily be mistaken for some- 
thing else till too late. The con- 
sciousness of power and of great 
faculties, though, as we argue, not 
necessarily egoism, is still a great 
step towards it, in the sense that a 
claim to exceptional rights is very 
apt to be coincident with it. It 
is a temptation that needs moral 
training and vigilant care to coun- 
teract. When Goethe, who is put 
forward as the great example and 
justification of the egoism of genius, 
was a child of three or four, his 
mother naturally enough delighted 
in his traits of infantine ambition. 
He strutted across the streets with 
his companions, and she asked him 
if he meant to distinguish himself 
from them by these airs of conse- 
quence? “TI degin,” said he, “ with 
this; later on in life I shall dis- 
tinguish myself in far other ways.” 
Again, when she told him that the 
conjunction of the stars at his birth 
prefigured greatness, and he pressed 
her with so many questions that 
she asked, ‘‘ Why must you have the 
assistance of the stars when other 
people get on very well without?” 
he replied with, “I am not to be 
satisfied with what does for other 
people.” In these traits we see a just 
consciousness of power, but also a 
sense of self and of rights, which 
might easily develop into something 
gigantic if encouraged, as this was 
encouraged ; and yet not show itself 
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by the ordinary signs. For the 
selfishness of genius, it must be 
observed, shows itself by different 
tokens and effects from the petty 
vice society hates and despises. 
Vulgar selfishness arises from no 
worshipped image of self but only 
of its desires; and it affects others 
rather through their bodies than 
their souls. The mind of the suf- 
ferer is free though the will is 
coerced, and he has the comfort of 
the world’s sympathy and compas- 
sion; and a more subtle consolation 
in the knowledge that his oppressor 
is exposing himself through all the 
wrongs he inflicts, so that he is in 
a manner quits. This is the egoism 
of wanting to have, of wanting to 
rule, of wanting to enjoy, and which 
may be carried to extremest length 
without any self-estimate or self- 
study, without having set up an 
image of self at all. In the egoism 
of genius all this is reversed. If 
the tyranny goes deeper, oppressing 
soul and judgment as well as will 
and action, yet it does not irritate 
in the same degree; and, moreover, 
even if alive to his wrongs, the suf- 
ferer instinctively knows that he 
must swallow them, for the moral 
support of society is no longer 
on his side:—society, which nat- 
urally takes a selfish view; and be- 
lieves it finds its own advantage in 
giving to genius its full swing. 

We have already said that, to our 
mind, genius is a relative thing. 
Every family, in a small, insignifi- 
cant, temporary sense, has its genius. 
It is that grand competitive examin- 
ation called the world—the common 
judgment of men — which alone 
determines the real geniuses from 
the aspirants; who yet once over- 
topped their fellows as the elect 
spirit overtops the world. To drop, 
however, the pretentious misnomer 
when we speak of the lesser fry, the 
selfishness of ad/ intellect, as opposed 
to that of mere desire and will, shows 
itself in a different form, and is 
sure to excite a more favourable 
impression on the observer. It 
does not begin by aggression, only 
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by construction; a distinct person- 
ality is formed, and this may grow 
to a very considerable size before 
the outer world is aware of it other- 
wise than to admire the develop- 
ment. In fact, from the instant 
especial and delightful powers show 
themselves for what they are, so- 
ciety (whether the family or a 
larger circle) conspire with the 
idol’s natural bent to construct 
a mighty self, which shali go on 
swelling and overshadowing all 
within its shade. Where the idol- 
atry is only a family service, time 
and failure in the great arena bring 
their salutary mortifications: the 
image collapses to reasonable limits. 
Where the early abnormal growth 
is assisted by success, it issues 
in one of these gigantic selves 
which men reverence or recoil from 
according to their views of the true 
purposes of life. 

Exceptional intellect can scarcely 
exist without a sense of power, and 
with it we grant some right of 
mastery. It is hard for a man to 


feel in himself a deeper comprehen- 
sion, a greater capacity for enjoy- 
ing, a stronger affinity with the 
beauty and the worth of all he 
sees, and yet to confine himself 


only to his share. Up to a point, 
we cannot dispute that the visible 
world belongs in an especial man- 
ner to those who can enjoy and 
interpret it. Our sympathies in- 
evitably go with those who can 
make us sharers of their enjoy- 
ment; in their deprivation they 
lose more, and we lose with 
them. Thus we are justified in a 
more lively pity for Beethoven 
when he pathetically laments his 
deafness, “But what  humilia- 
tion, when every one beside me 
heard a flute in the far distance, 
while I heard nothing, and when 
others heard a shepherd singing, 
and I still heard nothing”—than 
for some tuneless soul whose dulled 
organ causes him, it is true, as 
much solid inconvenience as the 
great master, but who has not 
power to turn the gift of hearing 
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to so noble an account. We see it 
is in the nature of things that those 
have who know how to use, and 
that possession slips away from 
the incapable; but the egoism of 
which we speak, and which society 
sanctions in its favourites, goes 
farther than this. It tyrannises and 
commits injuries; it sets itself up 
above law, claims to be the arbiter of 
its own cause, and allows no rights 
but its own: to quote the words of 
the great egotist: “ All I have had 
to do I have done in kingly fashion, 
and let tongues wag as they pleased; 
what I saw to be the right thing, 
that I did.” The “right thing” 
being to consider the cultivation 
and development of his powers 
before what other men esteem the 
obligations of truth and duty. 

The way in which intellect, po- 
etry, and vigorous life carry their 
point in these matters is the great 
difference between a vulgar and 
an ennobled egoism. And this is 
by a show of magnanimity and a 
certain lavish generosity suggesting 
ideas absolutely contrary to the re- 
ceived notions of selfishness. It 
may seem an invidious thing to 
say, and it needs caution in say- 
ing, what is nevertheless true, that 
time alone proves the worth of free 
and lavish generosity, and even of 
what is called self-sacrifice, as of 
all great feats of seeming self-de- 
votion; and more especially when 
there are remarkable intellectual 
gifts. We say seeming self-sacrifice, 
for the reality is the very essence 
of Christian morals. Genius and 
youth have strong affinities, espe- 
cially in a fine confidence in self and 
in their future. Both are impelled 
by a desire of distinction, a con- 
tempt for commonplace respects, 
and for everyday matters interest- 
ing to the generality of men: and 
both are influenced by a convic- 
tion, more or less reasonable, that 
their chances of distinction and 
greatness depend not at all on 
their belongings, but on something 
more immediately and intimately 
their own than any possession can 
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be. Now this state of expectation 
often results in very striking action, 
which to many would cost a strong 
effort of self-denial. The event 
alone proves how far it was so. 
Unquestionably retrospect shows 
us the fallacy and awakes dis- 
trust in the genuineness of many a 
spasmodic act of generosity. Not 
that this is always perceived. We 
very often say, How is such a one 
gone off, and how the world has spoilt 
him ;—a generous youth has turned 
into a calculating old age. But, 
in fact, generous youth, especially 
youth encircled with the halo of 
genius, is the great deceiver of 
mankind. Youth calculates like 
old age, though its reckonings are 
on a grander scale. It can afford 
to be lavish in the present, in re- 
spect of enormous expectations, and 
of the insignificance of the present 
in comparison of a glorious future 
attainable, and, indeed, to hope and 
confidence, certain. 

Experience proves the generosity, 
moral or pecuniary, of middle life 
to be worth ten times the pro- 
fusion of youth, whether this be 
shown in lavish munificence, or in 
the sacrifice of prospects to a cause 
or self-devotion to an idea, or in 
rushing into the responsibilities of 
life; though splendour of action 
in the elder here be dimmed by a 
touch of matter-of-fact and know- 
ledge of what he is about. After 
thirty a man knows what he is 
giving. He knows of what he de- 
prives himself. He has no bound- 
less store of hopes, no limitless 
possibilities. The same act ten 
years earlier might have been done 
under other influences—the pride 
of self-confidence, a certain pleasure 
in showing contempt of the caution 
and deliberation of older men, or 
an enjoyment of present prestige, 
scarcely missing what is given, and 
trusting in all the resources of time 
to temper and avert the tedium of 
sustained effort. The persuasion 
that something will happen to pre- 
serve us from the consequences of 
an over-magnanimity is strong in 
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youth, and is encouraged by the 
whole tone of poetry and fiction. 
We do not question that it is the 
nobler nature, able to look beyond 
the present—nobler intellectually 
and morally—which is subject to 
this class of calculations, and sub- 
mits itself to such chances. All 
we say is, that though hidden, 
and never reduced to a conscious 
principle, it is still a real motive of 
action; and the self-reliance which 
prompts it is not necessarily a 
virtue, though it is, we are told, 
necessarily at the bottom of all 
great undertakings, and is sure to 
win the world’s flattering approval. 

No sacrifices that are merely 
voluntary are of such value in 
forming a character and regulating 
the will as obedience to a common 
law, and sabmission to a rule bind- 
ing onallalike. Time forces the fact 
upon us that people may be lavish 
and selfish at the same time; but 
they cannot be at once selfish and 
just. Before we have been taught 
mistrust, we are apt to assume those 
farthest from the vice who make 
the most showy sacrifices, till it 
comes now and then to most of us 
to perceive that a brilliant liberal 
profusion is no safeguard—often a 
subtle blind—to egoism. People 
who indulge in it are very apt to 
acquire the notion that they are 
exceptions to common rules—one 
of the first invasions of selfishness. - 
When once a man allows himself to 
think that what he has done—some 
voluntary act— frees him from 
ordinary rules binding on other 
men, he takes a long step in the 
wrong direction, and may end in 
being a tyrant. Selfishness does 
not consist in a full recognition or 
jealous guarding of our own rights, 
but in a disregard of and blindness 
to those of others when they come 
in our way. Habits of profusion 
towards our own possessions are 
extremely apt to induce a general 
indifference to the rights of pro- 
perty ; if we have waived our own 
in respect to something higher than 
law, we are disposed to feel the 
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right of others over theirs affected 
by our own renunciation. There 
may be something in it; all great 
reformers seem to think so; but, at 
any rate, the feeling of being above 
law is a dangerous one. We do 
not care to put our interests in the 
power of those who have it. 

All men of genius are not pro- 
fuse. Some, like Goethe and Swift, 
make no show whatever of self- 
sacrifice; their youth shows as 
keen an eye to their own individ- 
ual interest as the maturity of the 
most calculating man of _busi- 
ness. In their case genius is 
left unaided to exempt them from 
the obligations of justice as an ac- 
tuating principle, as compelling 
present sacrifice ;—for this we take 
to be the real meaning of the talk 
about minor morals. Abstract 
principles of justice may be expati- 
ated on, and theories of wide bene- 
volence enunciated, without inter- 
fering with a man’s temper and 
inclinations, and all the more elo- 
quently for being exercised exclu- 
sively on the abstract and the 
general, without the clog of per- 
sonal application. We don’t see 
how it will ever be otherwise. In 
the first place, because in this 
case “the world” means those who 
enjoy the eloquence without suffer- 
ing the inconvenience, and also 
that we recognise a supremacy in 
genius and the more dazzling effu- 
sions of intellect, which will always 
drive mere sense and knowledge 
out of the field. For experience, 
which ought to act as tutor and 
guardian, is no better than an old 
nurse under the fascination to 
which it succumbs as to a finer, 
indeed celestial, intelligence. The 
precocious boy surprises his parents 
out of their painfully-acquired 
knowledge of life by the audacity 
of his young philosophy, or he 
shames their practical religion by 
his own lights; and the world has 
its spoilt favourite like the family, 
and follows his lead with the same 
misplaced docility. We see no dif- 
ference between the apologist of the 
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man of genius proving things must 
be right because he does them, and 
the doting mother reversing her 
old notions of right and wrong for 
the sake of keeping the apple of 
her eye still faultless in her sight. 
What is wanted in the universal 
system of education is that the 
clever ones should not swamp the 
rest. So far every commanding in- 
tellect involves a loss somewhere. 
It is a consequence of that sense of 
power which we all reverence, that 
lesser intellects should want space 
to expand in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. This is felt clearly 
enough when we see it acted out 
in nature. No profusion or lavish- 
ness of nature can prevent this con- 
sequence—the big trees will over- 
shadow the little ones. If we could 
look into certain growths of inner 
human life we should see the same. 
We should see the great image of 
some fostered self grow, swell, and 
expand, till lesser individualities 
within its influence are dwindled 
out of all power of self-assertion. 
The scene of shadows would resem- 
ble those early pictures where the 
heroes are giants and the mere ac- 
cessories of the picture are dwarfs. 
Neither life nor art gains by such 
disproportion, and yet how the 
giants are encouraged in their 
swelling! Take, for example, the 
line of idolators of intelleet to- 
ward religious leaders. Religion 
in all men’s eyes implies, in the 
abstract, humility and obedience to 
the law—the submission of self to a 
superior power; and it is the espe- 
cial function of the religious teacher 
to instil this duty, to enforce this 
attitude of mind upon others as 
a first indispensable step in the re- 
ligious course. Submission,  self- 
abnegation, form the key-note of his 
teaching — humility is the thresh- 
old of Christianity. Yet once the 
position of leader is granted to 
him—once men recognise a master- 
mind—once they feel or perceive a 
great influence at work—and the 
teacher of self-denial is encouraged 
in a degree of egoism that quite 
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out-tops the assumption of com- 
mon men. It is expected of him 
that he will not tolerate opposition. 
What might seem exhibitions of 
temper, pride, sullenness, or caprice 
—change, desertion, direct antagon- 
ism to old forms and beliefs—all are 
justifiable in the man whose self 
has been wounded, who finds his 
genius cramped for room. A mind 
of this calibre, a will which has 
shown itself so powerful, must have 
liberty; whatever else gives way, 
his whole man must attain its full 
proportion. His admirers claim all 
this for him. They assume, how- 
ever he has called upon other men 
to submit themselves to authority, 
that this is the actuating principle 
in himself; they lay all the blame 
of what follows from collision up- 
on the intellectually weaker side, 
though these smaller men may 
simply be defending what was 
given them as a sacred charge, and 
though the matter in dispute may 
be visibly dear to the aggressor 
from its falling in with his temper- 
ament and the turn of his genius. 
We know that great minds are 
sent into the world for great ends; 
that it is not meant they should 
leave things just as they found 
them; but so long as they are 
simply human, and not directly in- 
spired, .this tone of subservience 
is harmful to both sides, and has 
bad ends. We see it in private life 
and on a smaller scale. There is 
nothing, we believe, that more up- 
sets the character, more unfits it for 
the wear and tear of life, than for 
it to be allowed to grow up and 
form itself under a habitual adula- 
tion. It is a misfortune incident to 
all magnificent promise, in propor- 
tion as it is bright with sweet and 
attractive qualities; and the worst 
is that the mischief does not show 
itself till too late. The egoism which 
is being so carefully fostered has 
few of the marks of vulgar selfish- 
ness, and scarcely shows itself to 
common observers, and least of all 
to proud and loving flatterers, until 
the change comes that must come 
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with time. The family court breaks 
up, its members become subject to 
other influences, or wake to a sud- 
den independence; and the egoism 
which has been fostered into an 
unmanageable size, finds itself 
thwarted where demur or opposi- 
tion is least expected. The check, 
the failure of the old submission, 
inevitable as it is, is sometimes 
fatal to the temper. It is intol- 
erable, as the self-esteem growe 
stronger, to find its conclusions 
have less weight, and its verdicts 
powerless among those with whom 
they were once laws. Nor is it 
necessary that the missing homage 
shall ever have been held in high 
estimation; the mischief often 
comes from failures of due self-asser- 
tion, from false humility in others, 
allowing them in a tone of flattery, 
under the notion that their judg- 
ment is of too little weight to do 
harm. But, in fact, anybody’s sub- 
servience can work mischief, how- 
ever little gratitude it may have 
created. It has encouraged that 
inner growth of self, which is a dif- 
ferent thing from vanity, and goes 
far deeper. 

It is precisely at this point that 
so much biography fails. A char- 
acter has revealed itself to the 
family circle in a light different from, 
sometimes wholly opposed to, that 
in which it has shown itself to the 
world. We read and are charmed ; 
chance brings us acquainted with a 
near relation, or with one who views 
the character from the family point 
of sight, and with a knowledge of 
secret history ; and all our ideas are 
turned tupsy-turvy. Is this the 
benevolence we have admired? this 
the self-abnegation which has made 
quite a commotion in the world, 
and for which the ordinary trials 
of life did not offer field enough? 
Such revelations, however, act ac- 
cording to the temper and expe- 
rience of the hearers. The same 
defence is applicable here which we 
are used to from men of genius 
and their advocates. The philan- 
thropist or patriot lived, that is, 
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under another law altogether. His 
first duty was to himself identi- 
cal, it is assumed, with the cause 
he takes up. Humanity was bet- 
ter served by this full develop- 
ment, than by any slavish sub- 
servience to a code which is yet 
binding on all others, and which 
he could enforce all the more effec- 
tively from the absence of the per- 
sonal in his arguments. Reckless- 
ness to the present welfare of 
others is excused in men who have 
a boundless sense of their power to 
make amends; and when things 
come to the worst there is always 
the tyranny of ideas to fall back 
upon, which is a cloak ten times 
more ample than charity itself. 

In this way breach of rule and or- 
dinary duty, if there is but assump- 
tion enough, adds to prestige. All 
greatness is wayward; and there 
will always be people to estimate it 
according to this quality; as rustics 
are apt to think all the higher of 
their doctor’s skill and penetration 
if these good gifts are habitually 
obscured and stultified by drunk- 
enness. In the meanwhile, till 
memoirs come out in pairs, and 
we have portraits of the hero from 
his public and domestic side, given 
by men best competent by feeling 
and knowledge to judge, biography 
must be more or less a sham, and 
history itself the record of an ig- 
norant or one-sided witness; the 
scenes played out by personages, of 
whom, knowing only their public 
side, we may—not necessarily, but 
possibly—know next to nothing. 

There are times in every man’s 
life when mediocrity ceases to be 
an idea of reproach; though the 
word can never enter into the voca- 
bulary of compliment. We would 
rather not ourselves be described 
that way; but nevertheless a just 
balance of moderate powers carries 
it at times over the abnormal. 
We feel the world’s unwisdom and 
caprice as Fuller felt it, when he 
complains, in a parable, ‘“‘ Men of 
great stature will quickly be made 
porters to a king, and those dimin- 
utively little, dwarfs to a queen; 
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whilst such as are of a middle height 
may get themselves masters where 
they can, The moderate man, emi- 
nent for no excess or extravagancy 
in his judgment, will have few pa- 
trons to protect or persons to ad- 
here unto him.” And our experience 
goes along with Addison, who, after 
a life among the wits, writes of the 
men best formed for private life; 
indirectly giving the portrait of 
genius in the same sentence: “ Such 
as have not spirits too active to be 
happy and well-pleased in a private 
condition, nor complexions too warm 
to make them neglect the duties and 
relations of life. Of these sort of men 
consist the worthiest part of man- 
kind; of these are all good fathers, 
generous brothers, sincere friends, 
and faithful subjects. Their enter- 
tainments are derived rather from 
reason than imagination, which is 
the cause that there is no impa- 
tience or instability in their speech 
or action. These are the men 
formed for society, and those little 
communities which we express by 
the word neighbourhood.” 

If we go into this character we 
perceive it to be actuated by a 
sense of justice. Egoism is essen- 
tially an influence which exempts 
a man from the obligations he feels 
to be binding on others; the ego- 
ist stands alone in his own esteem, 
and the “ active spirits’ and warm 
complexions of every age neglecting 
the duties of life are all people of 
this sort, whether. with the poet, 
they cunsider it Heaven’s dispen- 
sation, dispensing them from even 
care of themselves, arguing— 


‘Of all mankind beside fate had some 
care, 

But for poor wit no portion did prepare, 

Tis left a rent-charge to the brave and 
fair ;” 


or for caring for anybody but them- 
selves; or permitting them to seize 
on whatever ministers to their espe- 
cial gift, and to eschew all obliga- 
tions which threaten to interfere 
with or retard its full expansion, 
or alternating with habitual self- 
indulgence spurts and flashes of 
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generosity. A just man—a man to 
be relied on in human affairs—we 
must clearly look for under another 
training; not, we maintain, because 
brilliancy of intellect or wide range 
of thought are necessary hindrances 
to a just view, or to the power to act 
fairly under that view, but because 
circumstances almost universal, but 
yet not essential, have taught the 
genius a different lesson. Coleridge, 
says De Quincey, suffered from re- 
laxation of the will: he could not 
do anything he did not like to do; 
therefore it followed that others 
had to perform all thé duties that 
fell to his share. Where egoism 
condescends to argue, this necessity, 
this incapacity, is the argument, un- 
less a plenary dispensation on the 
score of genius is the plea; and 
when either is fairly disputed, and 
the gifted being brought to bay, his 
astonishment finds vent and expres- 
sion in unexpected ways. In all 
people of this temperament, how- 
ever distinguished by the grace of 
amiability—however capable of in- 
spiring a deep attachment, and of 
returning it by a show of affection— 
we shall see, upon provocation, traits 
of rude violence approaching to bru- 
tality, in seeming antagonism to 
their whole nature, which may well 
startle the observer as by some ab- 
normal disturbance of the system. 
It is not really so; all such out- 
bursts are revelations—of what, per- 
haps, the man himself knew noth- 
ing, but not the less of the tyranny 
of some ruling principle. It is in- 
dignation awakened by a claim 
against which the self within ex- 
alts itself. There is nothing ego- 
ism rises against with such mingled 
surprise, contempt, and disgust as 
the assertion of others’ rights when 
these are opposed to their own pre- 
tensions or imply any forgetfulness 
of the distance that separates the 
mass from their individuality. It 
is held as an insolent claim to equal- 
ity, as overstepping an immeasur- 
able distance, as a particular stupid- 
ity of ingratitude. It is this fury 
that not seldom tempers our rever- 
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ence for lavish benevolence, shown 
as it often is in rude snubbing 
of reasonable expectation, and a 
rough demand to stand loose from 
all but self-imposed obligations. 
This sudden finding himself face 
to face with a claim which it is not 
easy to rebut, provokes many a 
world’s or a party’s hero to such 
fantastic asperities, such forgetful- 
ness of decencies, as put their ad- 
herents to their wits’ end for de- 
fences. This is the point at which 
the biographer has to pause and 
arrange his line—whether to apolo- 
gise, or to make a virtue of it, after 
Mr. Carlyle’s fashion. Excuses are 
almost out of fashion in our day: 
we turn to general principles, take 
a broad view, appeal to the many- 
sidedness of genius, measure not 
the rights but the intellectual sta- 
ture of the disputants, and give it 
for the biggest. We see this transi- 
tion and change of view in the 
treatment of such a remarkable 
egoist as Swift. Swift affected 
the society of clever women; to 
them at least he was winning and 
gentle when it suited him, and for 
them he would be lavish of his wit 
and liberal of choice-rhymed flat- 
teries that conferred immortality. 
But a claim on their part (if so im- 
prudent as to make a claim, which, 
as far as we know, Stella was not), 
the hint of expectations, any ex- 
pression of impatience at the sus- 
pense it was his pleasure to keep 
them in, makes him turn upon his 
Varena or Vanessa with the rough 
side of that formidable tongue in a 
strain of such cold-blooded remon- 
strance, such bitterness of surprised 
contempt, as must have made these 
ladies speculate on the nature of 
genius. For this tone his earlier 
biographers blame the wit and pity 
the ladies; but a wit that can hold 
his ground in the world of letters 
for a century and a half we observe 
to be gradually but surely getting 
the right of it, and the poor pre- 
tenders to his hand to be very gen- 
erally thrown over. 

There is perhaps in all genius, in 
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all exceptional intellect, well dis- 
posed in the main, and aiming at 
doing mankind a wide service, a 
sense of boundless power to make 
amends, which sets the conscience 
at ease in the commission of (mere- 
ly) temporary peccadilloes, and ex- 
empts from a nice and finical justice. 
A case of casuistry which long ex- 
ercised a child’s mind may serve as 
an illustration. A passenger train 
is snowed up for days. Some of the 
passengers are rich, others penni- 
less, and the van contains an ample 
supply of oysters for the market. 
Are the rich people justified in sat- 
isfying their hunger because they 
can pay for the oysters ten times 
over? and must the poor starve be- 
cause they can lay down no equi- 
valent? The typical genius seems 
to us to live under the easy creed 
of the man conscious of a full purse: 
he can always make ample amends 
though he does commit a breach of 
common law; while honest medio- 
crity, having nothing to fall back 
upon, is afraid to contract obliga- 
tions, scruples to prey upon what 
is not his own, and in the difficulty 
of satisfying his own wants, learns 
to measure the rights of all by one 
common standard, from which he 
cannot hold himself aloof. He has 
no thought of making up in some 
imaginary period the present aggres- 
sion. If he is to serve the world at 
all, it is by serving his nearest neigh- 
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bours while he can. He and they 
are in the same boat, and must in 
wisdom as well as in equity make 
common cause. He is just because 
justice is his own safeguard, and he 
cannot pretend to be above it. 

We have no notion, by anything 
we can say, of modifying the enthu- 
siasm for genius—God’s gift to the 
world, and the delight of all not sunk 
below every aspiration. Genius, or 
what passes for such, must ever 
carry all before it. But, neverthe- 
less, let those who have to be con- 
tent with plain good sense for their 
daily fare be content. All reading 
and experience show that nobody 
is the better for a mere external 
alliance to genius or exceptional 
talent, for being simply an append- 
age in its train. And how many are 
sufferers? At best placed in a false 
position for a while; puffed up, 
perhaps, by a borrowed and reflect- 
ed distinction, to sink at last into 
obscurity, their natural level, and 
yet to them an intolerable reverse 
of fortune, justifying endless fret- 
ful discontent. Those profit most 
by the genius who don’t live too 
near him, as those are most loyal 
into whose head it never enters to 
go to court; and if fate does bring 
us in his way, it is well to respect 
ourselves, remembering we are no 
nearer reaching his height by a 
weak disparagement and ready sur- 
render of our own position. - 
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MIRAMAR, 


Ir was a rough gusty day of 
October, with an ugly sea on in 
the upper part of the Adriatic, 
that a party of Austrian naval 
officers on board one of the fishing 
craft of the gulf sought shelter 
from the coming “Bora.” They 
had in succession visited creek 
after creek in hope of finding a 
spot sufficiently land-locked to ride 
out the gale; but such is the vio- 
lence of this peculiar wind, career- 
ing down through the clefts of 
the bare mountains and swooping 
upon the sea without let or hin- 
drance, that men who have experi- 
eneed the wildest hurricanes of the 
tropics pronounce a Trieste Bora as 
far and away beyond anything they 
have met elsewhere. 

On the occasion I have now to 
speak of, the wind had given an un- 
usual amount of warning, and the 
party had in turn entered and left 
no less than five of the small bays; 
when at last, just as the gale had 
burst out with its full fury, the 
small fishing-vessel glided into a 
little narrow cleft, defended to the 
north by a tall wall of rock, and with- 
in which the sea lay still and wave- 
less; while outside a tumbling 
mass of foam surged and boiled in 
all the fury of a tempest. Here 
the party landed and lit a fire, and 
while some employed themselves 
in cooking and others arranged their 
clothes to dry, one strolled careless- 
ly along the shingle, and after a 
half-hour’s absence came back to 
say that he had found a most pic- 
turesque spot to build a fishing- 
hut. This was the origin of Mira- 
mar, and he who discovered the 
spot was the Archduke Maxi- 
milian. 

The rocky promontory on which 
the castle stands is bold and defiant, 
and the road by which the approach 
is conducted skirts the sea for a 
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considerable way, and is only pro- 
tected by a parapet wall from the 
blue ocean. The grounds rise gra- 
dually as the mountain slopes, and 
are tastefully wooded, though in 
this exposed region vegetation is 
a matter of infinite care and cost, 
and every branch and twig is a con- 
quest over nature. 

The castle itself is a very hand- 
some and imposing structure, and 
quite worthy, either from architec- 
tural beauty or internal accommo- 
dation, to be the residence of a 
prince. It contains, besides, a 
most choice collection of pictures 
selected by the Archduke himself 
during his residence in Italy, and 
an admirable library of works in 
every language of Europe. 

So completely had the Archduke 
surrounded himself with all the 
objects of his peculiar tastes at 
Miramar, and so thoroughly pro- 
vided himself with all the resources 
on which he loved to count, that 
it was clear he intended to have 
made this spot his chosen residence, 
and never to have quitted it dur- 
ing his lifetime. It was, moreover, 
his passion to beautify the grounds 
here, to steal some sheltered spot 
for higher cultivation, and clothe 
with fruit-trees the sides of every 
cliff and bank which lay secure 
against the wind. He was proud 
of a success which many had not 
hesitated to declare impossible, and 
pointed to his triumphs with all the 
zest and delight of one who really 
asked for no greater conquests. In 
any walk of life Maximilian would 
have been a noticeable and remark- 
able man; his great desire for 
knowledge, his unceasing thirst for 
acquirement, combined with great 
natural faculties, would have dis- 
tinguished him; but to find these 
gifts and these tastes in a member 
of the Imperial house of a family 
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which, whatever their natural ad- 
vantages, cautiously held themselves 
aloof from all contact with mere 
men of science, and lived strictly 
within the charmed precincts of a 
court, was something for which the 
world was not prepared. 

When Oount Cavour first pro- 
mulgated his plan of “Italy for the 
Italians,” he found no such obstacle 
in his path as the personal charac- 
ter of Maximilian. It would have 
been absurd to inveigh against the 
tyranny of Austrian rule in pre- 
sence of a prince whose reputation 
for justice, tempered with mercy, 
was known on all sides. How 
harangue against perfidy and false 
faith where every act of the ruler 
gave confidence and trustfalness ? 

It was the great misfortune of 
the Austrian Cabinet not to have 
known and valued the sterling gifts 
of the man who then ruled _ the 
Lombardo-Venetian provinces, At 


Vienna men spoke of him as a 
revolutionist—one whose thirst for 
popular favour and applause was 


sure to carry him any length in 
concessions, and who had no other 
idea of government than in yield- 
ing to the pressure of the multi- 
tude. It was in vain that he re- 
presented how impossible the old 
system of repression had become, 
that the Metternich theory of keep- 
ing Italy ignorant, and consequent- 
ly governable, belonged to a day 
that was passed and never to re- 
turn; and, above all, that the men 
who undertook to guide the mind 
and direct the spirit of the nation 
were no fanatics, no men of wild 
and exaggerated opinions, full of 
the theories of the first French 
Revolution, and armed with the 
“ rights of man,” but grave, thought- 
ful, cautious politicians, who, in the 
long years of exile, had studied the 
working of constitutional govern- 
ment, and who had watched the 
results of liberty in England and 
in France. That when these men 
should appeal to the people of Italy 
to remind them that they had a soil, 
@ race, a language, and a history, 
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and yet were still not a nation, the 
public opinion of all Europe would 
be with them, the Archduke well 
knew, and he was eager in his 
anxiety to impress upon the Cabi- 
net of Vienna that this was a new 
peril, and one that they had never 
been confronted with before. 

That he was not listened to, that 
his warnings were disregarded, is 
matter of history. The Archduke 
was discredited, and with him fell 
the last hope of Austrian rule in 
Italy. 

So firmly rooted were the con- 
victions of the Austrian mind that 
there was but one mode in which 
Italy could be held, and one meas- 
ure which could be meted to Ital- 
ians, that it was currently believed 
at Vienna the concessions of the 
Archduke were the sources from 
which all the disasters to the Im- 
perial rule had sprung, and that, 
but for the lenity and mildness of 
his rule, Austrian supremacy in 
Italy would never have been en- 
dangered. 

Distrusted and coldly looked on 
at Vienna, by some regarded as a 
man of unscrupulous intentions and 
unbounded ambition, by others as 
a weak-minded seeker after popu- 
larity, the Prince retired to the 
island of Lacroma, in the Adriatic, 
on which stood a picturesque old 
monastery of the sixteenth century. 
This he purchased and fitted up as 
a residence, apparently little sorry 
to give himself up to those pursuits 
of study and improvement which 
had been the passion of his earlier 
years. 

His original profession had been 
the sea, and although well aware 
how inferior a place Austria must 
of necessity occupy amongst mari- 
time nations, he laboured assidu- 
ously to render her small navy all 
that modern invention and skill 
could accomplish. Nothing can 
better illustrate his eagerness on 
this subject than the collection 
which his library contains of works 
and reports on modern shipbuild- 
ing, and on all the detailsof equip- 
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ment and armament. Wherever, 
too, amongst the young officers, he 
discovered any animated with un- 
usual zeal for the service, or dis- 
tinguished by superior ability or 
knowledge, he at once marked him 
out for especial notice, and hon- 
oured him by signs of intimacy and 
favour. 

Of those who speedily acquired 
princely notice and recognition was 
a young lieutenant, aman of quiet 
reserved manner, singularly unob- 
trusive and modest, and yet known 
amongst his comrades as one of a 
most resolute will and unflinching 
determination. With Lieutenant 
Tegetthoff the Archduke had fre- 
quent discussions on naval matters ; 
and as each held firmly to his own 
opinions, it was said that occasion- 
ally the controversies assumed a 
degree of warmth which threatened 
at least a discontinuance of the in- 
timacy, for Tegetthoff held rigidly 
to his opinions, and would concede 
nothing in consideration of the rank 
and station of his opponent. 

The story goes, that in a cruise, 
I believe, on the coast of South 
America, as the Prince lay one day 
in his hammock, slung between 
two trees, young Tegetthoff, unaware 
of his vicinity, suffered himself to 
speak somewhat strongly on his 
Highness’s projects for the service, 
not hesitating to describe them as 
ill-judged and unwise, and such as, 
if carried out, would greatly impair 
the character of the Austrian navy. 

The Prince took an early oppor- 
tunity to let him know that he had 
been an unwilling listener to his 
censures, and was little pleased 
with the tone and spirit in which 
they were couched. Tegetthoff de- 
clared that his convictions admit- 
ted of no qualification or abate- 
ment; that he maintained what 
he had said, and begged to offer his 
resignation. His retirement was 
accepted and they parted. 

Some years elapsed, and the un- 
fortunate rupture with Denmark 
occurred. It became necessary to 
send an Austrian squadron to the 


Baltic,, and looking to what the 
Danes were as sailors, the choice 
of an able and daring man to lead 
the expedition became a matter of 
great moment. It was in this 
emergency that Tegetthoff received 
a letter from the Archduke Maxi- 
milian appointing him to take the 
command—a letter so full of gene- 
rous recognition, and so marked by 
confidence, that Tegetthoff was said 
to be completely overcome by it, 
and hastened to express his grati- 
tude in terms not less imbued with 
warmth of heart than by a deep 
sorrow for the even passing mis- 
understanding which had separated 
them. How nobly Tegetthotf vindi- 
cated the Archduke’s choice, and 
how splendidly he bore his flag in 
the north, the one great success in 
that brief naval struggle can tes- 
tify. The Schwartzenberg was on 
fire in three places when she was 
towed under the cliff of Heligo- 
land. 

It is not necessary to say how, 
since that time, a greater and more 
glorious achievement has shown 
how thoroughly the Archduke had 
appreciated the man whom he se- 
lected for honour. It was not 
alone a fleet numerically inferior 
that Tegetthoff led into action at 
Lissa; they were ships of deficient 
power in artillery and in speed, and 
behind all was a nation panic-strick- 
en by defeat, and almost accepting 
disaster as the inevitable decree 
of fortune. 

Tegetthoff knew this—he knew 
that nothing short of a transcend- 
ent victory could rally the heart of 
the nation. A merely drawn battle 
with the Italian fleet implied de- 
feat, since no resources would re- 
main to Austria to renew the strug- 
gle. She had no “reserves,” nor 
could she even refit; all, therefore, 
hung on one throw of the dice. They 
who are in his confidence assert that 
he never looked for such a success as 
he achieved at Lissa; that his whole 
computation was the amount of 
injury he could inflict on the Ital- 
ian fleet at the cost of losing his 
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own; that he never speculated on 
bringing a single ship out of action, 
and, naturally enough, regarded 
the Affondatore as fully a match 
for his whole squadron. The news 
of this glorious action was the last 
gleam of sunshine on the sinking 
fortunes of Maximilian. He read 
the bulletin of the battle in a per- 
fect transport of delight, and burst 
out again and again into expres- 
sions of that splendid fellow Teget- 
thoff—that noble‘ Tegetthoff ! 

It was no part of my inten- 
tion, in these few words on the 
fate and fortunes of the Arch- 
duke, to follow him to that ill- 
starred expedition for which he 
gave his life. Its history—and it 
will be a dark page of treachery 
from the very outset—is yet to be 
written. Of the arguments em- 
ployed to sway his mind—of the 
persuasions that were used to in- 
fluence him—of the way in which 
his noblest as well as his weakest 
traits were worked upon—now to 
stimulate ambition, now to silence 
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scruple,—there are written records 
in existence—records which Im- 
perial wealth would willingly pay 
heavily to acquire, and which may 
yet see the light. 

I take my last farewell of this 
poor Prince asI stand in the gar- 
den of Miramar. A small inlet of 
the sea has been introduced through 
a channel of rock into a little flower- 
garden at the back of the castle. 
The cactus and the oleander bend 
over the blue water, and through 
their leafy shade a small flight of 
marble steps leads down to the 
sea. Here it was, by these same 
steps, he descended as he went to 
the boat which bore him away 
from home and fatherland, to tempt 
the fortunes of the greatest, bold- 
est, rashest enterprise of our age. 

The record of his last moments 
bears testimony to the noble calm 
of that courage which never de- 
serted him. His last words were 
for her who had shared all his 
perils, and his dying accents mur- 
mured “ poor Carlotta. ” 


OUR HOSPITALITIES, 


Sitting here, at a little vine- 
curtained window, and looking out 
through the leaves at the blue 
Adriatic, that is pretending to have 
atide, and surging softly amongst 
the rocks below me, my view of 
the world is of necessity a very 
narrow one, and I must take not 
only my “facts” from my news- 
papers, but accept their comments 
on them as the veritable  senti- 
ments not alone of those who 
write, but of those who read. 

Sick of the great Bazaar at Paris 
and all its Barnum puffery—tired 
of the Imperial courtesy and the 
Prince Imperial’s knickerbockers— 
I turn to England with all the zest 
that a man whose stomach has 
been ruined by entrées and hors 
deuores might be supposed to feel 
at the promise of a fried sole and 
a sirloin. Not that I want to 
follow the debates. The Reform 


Bill has long since soared into a 
region far and away beyond me, and 
I know no more now what they are 
disputing about than I do of thé 


geography of Central Africa. As 
little curiosity have I to follow 
that question which somebody puts 
every day about the Luxemburg 
guarantee, aud always receives the 
same reply—that the guarantee is 
like Mr. Walpole’s denial of right 
of Hyde Park to the Reformers, to 
be valid only so long as it should 
not be contested. As little do 1 
care to read Mr. Whalley and his 
intolerances, Popery has been so 
much abused of late years, the 
bigotry of Romanism so cruelly 
belaboured and badgered, that I 
really begin to apprehend a reac- 
tion in its favour, simply out of 
that English spirit which always 
inclines to take part with what 
seems the weaker side and the 
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worse. Fenianism is a thing of 
the past; so that the only topic 
that remains is that of “ our hospi- 
talities,” if that be the name for 
the attentions we have been lately 
extending to some distinguished 
guests. When I first read the 
newspaper comments on the mode 
in which it was intended the na- 
tion should receive the Pasha of 
Egypt—a prince whose splendid 
hospitalities had won a world-wide 
fame—I own to have gone with all 
the severities of the press. I con- 
eurred in every word that was said 
about the especial indecency of 
accommodating an Oriental at an 
inn, and repaying the courteous re- 
ception accorded to our Princes by 
what, to a man of his rank and 
race, must have appeared little else 
than intentional insult. Equally, 
too, did I feel the justice of those 
strictures on the indelicacy — to 
give it a mild name —of those 
urgent appeals for money to enter- 
tain the Belgians, who must have 
read every morning at their break- 
fast tables of the superhuman efforts 
that a few generous and patriotic 
gentlemen were making to move 
John Bull’s heart to make a decent 
return for one of the most splendid 
and cordial exhibitions of hospi- 
tality the world has ever witnessed. 
I do not know, nor do I desire to 
ask, in what spirit Belgians must 
read these things. I can simply 
figure to myself how little it would 
contribute to the pleasure of ac- 
cepting an invitation, if one were 
to be present while the host bar- 
gained with the butcher, or wit- 
nessed the distress of mind in 
which he went over the list of the 
guests, and discovered that he had 
twice as many “friends” as he 
knew of. 

We are not permitted to know 
what the Pasha thinks of us, or 
what Belgians feel abont us, and 
I declare I believe it is all the 
better that we should not. Our 
public moralists have told us a few 
wholesome truths on the subject, 
and they ought perhaps to be 


enough for us. The Press has 
spoken out with great manliness 
and great candour. The nation has 
been told not only that it was very 
shabby and very paltry, but very 
short-sighted and impolitic. “That 
gentleman,” said they, “whom you - 
are treating so scurvily, and send- 
ing to be lodged in an ale-house, 
actually gave you right of way 
through his own grounds, when to 
take the ordinary highroad might 
have cost you irreparable loss and 
injury. It was something more 
than politeness he accorded you. 
It was a bona jide material benefit 
—a thing to be valued at millions.” 
Not dwelling on the magnificent 
manner in which our Princes were 
lodged by the Pasha, the jfétes 
prepared for their reception, and 
the incessant details of attentions, 
by which their every thought or 
wish seemed anticipated, the writers 
cleverly appealed to what was the 
tender spot of the national tem- 
perament, and directly spoke of 
commercial advantages, and asked 
where would be the men of Man- 
chester and Liverpool if the Pasha 
had closed the Overland? Now, 
to read of all this depressed me 
much, and has so far,weighed upon 
my spirits that I have actually 
been forced to the excess of taking 
two additional glasses daily of the 
small: Hungarian wine by which I 
homeopathically essay to correct 
a habitual acidity—a measure to 
which it would be ‘difficult to 
apply the term of “an indulgence.” 
I say I was sorrowful and low of 
heart. I felt shy of such foreign- 
ers as knew English and read the 
‘Times,’ and dreaded the possi- 
bility of these themes turning up 
in conversation. For years back 
I have painfully experienced the 
changed position of the English- 
man abroad. The old Rule Brit- 
annia days have long passed away— 
so have the Peninsular and Water- 
loo traditions; and though Lord 
Palmerston’s civis Romanus had a 
sort of success, it only “ran” for a 
few nights, and to very empty 
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benches at the end of them. The 
truth is, that when we propounded 
the theory that we owned more 
than we were able to keep, and that 
we relinquished possessions because 
we knew we could not defend them, 
from that hour the world changed 
its opinion of us, and instead of re- 
garding our withdrawal from Corfu 
as something very fine and mag- 
nanimous, treated the act as a very 
paltry admission of weakness and 
insufficiency. People continually 
kept telling us that we only held 
a high tone and brave words with 
small Powers, but “‘ caved in” most 
ignominiously to great States ; that 
while we bullied Greece and threat- 
ened Spain, we were meek enough 
with Prussia, and never presumed 
even to differ with France. That 
unlucky admission of ours, that 
we wanted only to be rich and 
didn’t mean to fight any one, was 
about one of the most impolitic 
avowals a people ever made. Still, 
I do not believe we should have 
suffered to the same extent in 
foreign estimation if with a change 
of policy we had adopted a change 
of manner. When we had decided 
on becoming the nation of shop- 
keepers the first Napoleon called us, 
we ought in common fairness to 
have surrendered the pretensions 
of being the “ grands seigneurs ” 
which the world was once gracious 
enough to believe us; we should 
frankly have declared the new code 
by which we had determined to 
be guided in future, and the new 
rules of action to which we had 
resolved to conform. Had we made 
such a pronunciamento, there would 
have been no mistake as to our in- 
tentions. Who could, for instance, 
have misunderstood us had we said, 
We will keep no colonies which 
entail any cost; we will fight no- 
body-—we will feast nobody; we 
will do nothing that shall add a 
penny to the income-tax, and no 
rivalry with any foreign power 
shall ever tempt us into any ex- 
penditure which shall not promise 
at least to be remunerative ? 


Cornelius O'Dowd. 
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When the celebrated Lord Castle- 
reagh was stopping once to change 
horses at some very poverty-stricken 
post-station in Ireland, his carriage 
was surrounded by beggars, who im- 
plored him in all the eager accents of 
native entreaty for charity. Taking 
no notice of their appeals, he sat 
cold and unmoved till the horses 
were ready to start, when a very 
miserable-looking fellow approach- 
ed the carriage and said, in a voice 
of persuasive entreaty, “‘ One six- 
pence, my lord—only one little six- 
pence, and it will treat all your 
friends in Ireland!” Now, are we 
really coming to something like 
this? has our economy been crown- 
ed with such a triumphant success 
that we have actually no friends left 
to be treated, while our neighbour 
over the way has his house full of 
company, and is straining invention 
how best to entertain and amuse 
them? Is it to be our boast that 
nobody comes here, or if they do, 
we straightway contract with an 
innkeeper to keep them, and thus 
make their visit as little costly as 
may be? What a triumph to our 
system will it be then, when, having 
reduced our army and our fleet, 
and surrendered all our possessions 
beyond the seas, we shall be able 
to announce, perhaps in an open- 
ing speech to Parliament, that “ six- 
pence will treat all our friends in 
Europe! ” 

These gregarious hospitalities are, 
besides, a great mistake. When a 
gentleman in an excess of post- 
prandial liberality invites the whole 
present company to come and dine 
with him on the following Wed- 
nesday, we can all guess how he 
feels about the matter when he has 
to break it to his wife the next 
morning. First of all he has not 
the most remote idea whom he has 
invited nor how many—he only 
remembers how “jolly ” it was, and 
how agreeable. The terrible thought 
of how to receive his guests, how 
to feed, entertain, and amuse them, 
is an after consideration, and a very 
crushing sort of one in its way. 
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It is by no means certain that 
‘the people he liked best will be 
amongst those who will accept the 
invitation; it is almost positively 
sure that he will have every man 
that he didn’t care for. Last of 
all, these wholesale receptions are 
totally wanting in what consti- 
tutes the most flattering element 
of all intercourse—there is no se- 
lection; and what each is free to 
accept or decline can never con- 
fer the feeling of a personal cour- 
tesy. 

I hope we have seen the last 
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of these international politenesses, 
which, even when most success- 
fully conducted, are little else than 
vulgar rivalries. The boisterous 
joviality of such meetings leads to 
more headaches than friendships, 
and the reciprocal pledges of affec- 
tion are not worth the frothy beer 
they are drunk in. The fact is, 


there is a strong taint of hypocrisy 
through all noisy manifestations ; 
and the gentleman who is loudest 
in singing “ We won’t go home till 
morning,” is usually at the moment 
on his way to his lodgings, 
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Tue deed is done—the fiat has 
gone forth; and even while these 
pages are passing through the press, 
the people of England have begun 
to live under the dawn of anew order 
of things. The question which had 
so long impeded public business, 
and made shipwreck of successive 
Administrations, is settled at last; 
and after the present Parliament 
dies, as it soon will, a natural 
death, we shall see of Houses of 
Commons elected mainly by ten- 
pound householders in boroughs 
no more for ever. What we are 
to get in lieu of such Houses time 
can alone determine. Whether or 
no the change was desirable for its 
own sake, it would be useless now 
to inquire. But of two facts 
there can be no doubt on the mind 
of any impartial observer: First, 
that the change had become in- 
evitable, and that we, the Tory 
party, are but very partially an- 
swerable for bringing it about. No 
doubt it has fallen to our lot to 
carry a Reform Bill. We have done 
what the Liberals, with all their pro- 
fessions of zeal for the rights of the 
people, either never could or never 
intended to do. Yet so far are we 
from claiming credit to ourselves, 
as if the idea of trying to reform 
a Reformed Parliament had origi- 
nated with us, that we honestly 


confess to having entered into the 
project, and gone through with it, 
much against our own _ inclina- 
tion. Not we, therefore, but they 
who twit us with adopting a 
policy which they allege not to 
be our own, must bear by far the 
larger weight of responsibility for 
the consequences, be those what 
they may. They, not we, brought 
the country into such a state that 
one of two alternatives was all that 
we could decide between; and we 
selected that which appeared to us 
to be the lesser evil of the two. 
We chose rather to be ourselves the 
agents in a work which, however 
difficult, however dangerous, could 
no longer be deferred, than to 
give it over to other hands, which 
might not do it either so well or so 
effectively. 

It appears to us that, under such 
circumstances, the time for arguing 
about the wisdom or the folly of 
passing a Reform Bill has gone by. 
Indeed we may go further. It 
had become almost too late to stand 


. absolutely upon the ground of es- 


tablished usage twenty years ago. 
For, the moment a great political 
party, headed by the Queen’s Min- 
isters, had pronounced the Consti- 
tution of 1832 to be inadequate to 
the wants of the nation,—from 
that hour a change, more or less 
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extensive, in the political influences 
of the country, became a neces- 
sity. It was not that the mere ipse 
dizit of Lord John Russell or any 
other Whig magnate or Radical 
orator sufficed to carry conviction 
to the minds of the instructed 
classes. Quite otherwise. When 
the author of the Constitution of 
1832 first began to speak of it as 
a failure, the instructed classes 
throughout the country accepted 
his assertion for what it was worth. 
They remembered that, ten years 
previously, a Reformed House of 
Commons had placed him in a minor- 
ity; and that his own constituencies, 
when appealed to, had confirmed 
instead of reversing the decree. 
They perfectly understood, there- 
fore, upon what grounds a further 
extension of the franchise was 
sought in 1852; and they set them- 
selves to resist it, because they 
honestly believed that no higher 
object was sought for by it than 
the restoration to the Whigs of 
their forfeited monopoly of place. 
But demands of this sort, once en- 
unciated from high quarters, never 
fall quite to the ground, and others 
than the instructed classes were 
in 1852 not a little moved and 
impressed by them. For two years 
the idea fermented in the public 
mind, so that, when again expressed 
in a Speech from the Throne, as 
came to pass in 1854, it met with 
a far readier, as well as a more 
general, acceptance than previous- 
ly. Now, what was this but a 
very manifest and effective process 
of political education—a systematic 
and organised mode ‘of creating 
where it did not already exist, and 
enforcing where it existed already, 
a general desire of change? And 
when again, in 1858, after a fresh 
interval of only four years, a simi- 
lar expression of opinion went forth 
on the authority of the Sovereign, 
can any rational creature suppose 
that it could produce other than 
the strongest possible effect on the 
mind of the nation? Surely not. 
A third formal repetition of a great 
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political doctrine enunciated by 
the Minister, and so far approved by ° 
the Crown, set public men on both 
sides of the question talking, and 
their talk was of Governments and 
Parliaments alike pledged to a po- 
licy of change. Wherever the an- 
nouncement was made—on hust- 
ings, at public meetings, or through 
the press—it met with ready ac- 
ceptance. For what was true when 
Hooker wrote is true to the letter 
still, and all experienee vouches 
for it: ‘“*Whoso goeth about to tell 
a people that they be badly govern- 
ed, shall never lack willing, and, 
we may add, credulous audiences.” 

There was a time when ten years 
counted for little in the education 
of nations: it is not so now. We 
Jearn and unlearn as much in one 
decade of this nineteenth century 
as our great-grandfathers a hundred 
years ago learned and unlearned 
in five decades. Remember that 
the Constitution of 1832 was bare- 
ly twenty years old when the sur- 
vivors of the statesmen who con- 
cocted and gave it to the nation 
professed to have lost confidence 
in it. Remember that in ten years 
more they made open war upon this 
Constitution, convincing, or appear- 
ing to convince, the bulk of the 
nation that England had outgrown 
its electoral system; and that, un- 
less the system were so extended 
as to satisfy the people, the people 
would take this matter into their 
own hands and destroy the Consti- 
tution altogether. We are not, of 
course, speaking of ourselves, or of 
the great party to which we belong. 
We held no such ridiculous opinions 
five-and-twenty years ago, neither 
do we hol@ them now. The Consti- 
tution of 1832 had indeed deceived 
us almost as much as it deceived 
its authors, but for a very different 
reason. They were angry with the 
ten-pounders because they refused 
at times to follow where Whigs 
desired to lead. We were agree- 
ably surprised to find among them 
a spirit of Conservatism towards 
the great institutions of the country 
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far more clearly marked than we 
had anticipated. But one effect of 
the revolution of 1882 undoubt- 
edly was, that, without extending 
the right of the suffrage to the 
masses, it taught both the masses 
and the newly-created voters to 
believe that, deprived of the moral 
and physical support of the former, 
the latter were powerless. This, 
indeed, was the fault, the great and 
radical fault, rather of the process 
by which the measure .was carried 
through than of the measure itself. 
The echoes of the ery, “The Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill,” never wholly died out; 
and the voices which raised it in 
1882 were believed in 1852, 1854, 
and 1858 to be as potent as they 
had ever been, should the occasion 
arise for shouting down what had 
formerly been shouted up. Hence 
the ten-pounders, conscious of their 
numerical inferiority, began by 
degrees to express themselves, espe- 
cially in the great towns, converts to 
the Ministerial doctrine of political 
change. They did not, indeed, by 


any means delight in the thought 
of sharing their privileges with per- 
sons with whom they had no feel- 
ings in common; but they still less 


relished the prospect of getting 
stoned and hooted as often as they 
went out to exercise these privi- 
leges which the law had conferred 
on them. 

Hence, following the lead of the 
Liberal representatives, they gave 
in, not without a pang, to a policy 
of which most of them in their 
secret souls disapproved, but from 
which, once their acceptance of it 
had been publicly avowed, there 
was no withdrawal. Thus, in all 
the most populous portions of the 
kingdom, the Constitution of 1832 
was argued into disrepute; and to 
the clever and designing statesmen 
who had originated, fostered, and 
matured the conviction, was left, 
as they themselves assumed, the 
care of providing something in 
lieu of it—such as might serve their 
own purposes. 

The use which Liberal states- 
men made of a public opinion so 
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created was curious and character- 
istic. They never dreamed of get- 
ting out of the groove in which for 
thirty years past they had been 
moving, but, finding it inconvenient 
to abide by the arbitrary rental line 
which had been drawn in 1832, 
they proposed to go down to an- 
other exactly parallel with it. The 
ten-pound householders could no 
longer be relied upon in boroughs 
—they would give the franchise | 
to persons paying six pounds, or 
seven. As to the fifty-pound oc- 
cupants, they had always shown 
themselves unmanageable; the 
qualification in counties should 
therefore be brought down to a 
twenty or fourteen pound hold- 
ing, or, if necessary, to something 
lower still. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of Englishmen, as intel- 
ligent and trustworthy as either 
class, neither inhabited houses pay- 
ing six pounds of rent in boroughs, 
nor held in counties even fourteen- 
pound farms. Of these, however, 
no notice was taken, and the states- 
men who thus drew a second line 
as hard and fast as the first, per- 
suaded themselves, and endeavour- 
ed to persuade others, that they 
were putting a stop to further agi- 
tation—at all events for a time. 
Their rivals knew better. They 
knew that the inner line would no 
more keep out the advancing tide 
than the outer line had done. Yet, 
without disguising their aversion 
to change, they so far came in to 
what they considered to be inevit- 
able, that on every occasion they suf- 
fered the Ministerial measure to go 
to a second reading. We speak 
now, be it observed, of the repre- 
sentatives of the party in the 
House of Commons. They ac- 
cepted the principle that, for good 
or for evil, a change in the settle- 
ment of 1882 had become neces- 
sary, and they reserved to them- 
selves in committee, the right of 
making it as little noxious as pos- 
sible. It was not so with ourselves, 
and, we believe, with the bulk of 
the party out of doors. To us 
change was very distasteful. Like 
Lord Derby, we had become con- 
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vinced that an arrangement to 
which we had been hostile when it 
was first proposed was a good ar- 
rangement, and that the House of 
Commons framed in 1832 had from 
that time down to the present— 
though we have not always agreed 
with its decisions—faithfully and 
honestly represented the feelings 
and the wishes of the great body 
of the people. The substitution 
for a House so constituted, of a 
body elected by new men, was not, 
in consequence, an incident to which 
we could look forward with plea- 
sure; therefore, to the best of our 
ability we resisted the Ministerial 
proposals in 1852, in 1854, and in 
1858, and we should have continued 
our resistance down to the present 
hour, had not the conviction of its 
utter uselessness come home to 
our understanding. Accordingly, 


when, in 1859, Lord Derby stood 
forward as the advocate of a vast 
change in the electoral system of 
the country, and when the great 
Constitutional party to which it is 
our pride to belong supported him 


in the House of Commons, then the 
truth came home to us that old 
things were indeed passed away, 
and that if we were to be of any 
use in the world, we must endea- 
vour to conform to new things, and 
make the most of them. We are 
not ashamed to acknowledge that 
the acceptance of this truth brought 
with it anything but a pleasurable 
sensation or a sense of pride; but 
when Tories, Whigs, and Radicals 
all alike become Parliamentary Re- 
formers, he is at once the best 
man, and the best patriot who 
makes common cause with that 
political section which is, in his 
opinion, most likely to render Re- 
form innocuous, if it may not be 
made positively conducive to the 
best interests of the country. 

The measure of 1859, with some 
defects, was, upon the whole, a very 
good measure. Its fancy franchises, 
as they were called, though now 
out of date, were by no means the 
least valuable of its stipulations; 
and not a few members of the Lib- 
eral party, though led into the 
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lobby by their chiefs against it at 
the second reading, felt that it was 
an excellent measure, and now 
regret that it had not been car- 
ried. Its defeat, however, operated 
neither for nor against the better 
success, in the same direction, of the 
party by whom it had been rejected. 
Lord Palmerson had no stomach 
for the work in which some of his 
colleagues delighted. Pace the 
Duke of Argyle, we still believe 
that he only played with the Re- 
form question. He did not object 
to the introduction of yet another 
Bill by Lord John, his Foreign Se- 
cretary ; but he showed little zeal 
to push it forward, and allowed it 
to be talked to death in committee, 
We did not think at the time—we 
do not think now—that this was 
either a judicious or a dignified 
policy. It tended only to keep alive 
and to embitter that spirit of angry 
opposition to all good government 
which bursts into life among the 
extreme section of the Liberal party 
as often as they sustain a check in 
any project on which they have set 
their hearts. It showed, however, 
in what direction the breeze of 
educated public opinion really blew. 

he country did not need a reform 
of Parliament. All the wisest and 
ablest of living statesmen knew 
this, and therefore they all alike 
sheltered themselves under the 
egis of a popular Minister’s 
name, and, by common consent 
gave to the subject a very quiet go- 
by. But everybody knew—as well 
those who were adverse to change 
as those who desired it—that this 
state of things would not survive 
the aged Minister whom } was os- 
tensibly designed to gratify. There- 
fore Tories as well as Whigs, though 
they said little, never ceased in 
their own minds to turn over plans 
for meeting with good effect the 
difficulties which were sure, sooner 
or later, to confront them. We no 
more doubt that Lord Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone, between 1860 and 
1866, studied the question of elec- 
toral reform anxiously, and with an 
honest desire to work out some 
practical solution for it, than we 
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disbelieve that the same design was 
churning throughout the last two 
years of Lord Palmerston’s life in 
the minds of Mr. Bright, of Mr. 
Disracli, and of Lord Derby. In- 
deed, it was a thing impossible that 
any one conversant with what had 
become popular opinion, fixed and 
immutable, could act otherwise. 
We all knew, in point of fact, that 
a Reform Bill must come, and most 
of us were prepared, by whomso- 
ever it might be offered, to give it 
calm and dispassionate consideration. 

The event so long looked for- 
ward to befell, and Lord Palmer- 
ston, ripe in years and honour, was 
gathered to his fathers. Of the 
political consequences of that event 
to the country and to the state 
of parties it is unnecessary that 
we should write in detail. Lord 
Derby, in the speech wherewith he 
proposed the second reading of his 
own measure in the House of 
Lords, told the tale so well and so 
concisely, that the purpose of our 
argument will be best served if we 
transfer a few of his statements to 
these pages. After referring to 
Lord Palmerston’s death, and the 
results of the general election, which 
gave a clear majority to the Liberal 
Government of seventy or eighty, 
Lord Derby went on :— 


“The noble Earl opposite thereupon, 
as was his right, and no one can dispute 
it, succceded to the administration of 
affairs, and in conjunction with Mr. 
Gladstone, his Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and leader of the House of Com- 
mons, thought the time was come when 
he could again revive the dormart ques- 
tion of Reform ; and considering that he 
himself said that it was not the duty of 
any Government to stir such a question 
without a fair prospect of carrying it, he 
thought himself justified by the majority 
of Liberals in the House of Commons 
in bringing forward the question, My 
lords, it is not for me to criticise the 
conduct or the tact with which the ques- 
tion was introduced to the notice of 
Parliament, or by which it was attempt- 
ed to be carried through the House of 
Commons. It was felt by many that 
the question was prematurely brought 
before a new Parliament, which really 


had not had sufficient time to consider 
it in all its bearings. It was brought 
forward by a Government who thought 
they had the absolute control of the ma- 
jority of the House of Commons, and 
who attempted to carry it—I may be 
excused for saying—in a tone and a 
manner which savoured much more of 
dictation than of readiness to yield to 
the feelings and wishes of the House, or 
make such moderate concessions as 
might fairly be demanded of them. 
(Hear, hear.) My lords, Ispeak with the 
most sincere conviction of the truth of 
what I am saying, when I state that if 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had known how to deal with the feel- 
ings, the prejudices, and the opinions of 
the House of Commons—if he had been 
able to make moderate concessions, to 
adopt a conciliatory course, and to ab- 
stain from an imperious dictation as to 
what the House of Commons must do 
under the control of the Government— 
I have not the slightest doubt that the 
House of Commons, under the auspices 
of that Government, would have passed 
a Bill of Parliamentary Reform more or 
less satisfactory. But, my lords, the 
moment the measure was introduced to 
the House of Commons, the Govern- 
ment took occasion to make use of such 
language as that they had ‘ crossed the 
Rubicon,’ had ‘ burnt their boats,’ had 
‘broken their bridges,’ and that there 
was no retreat from the position they 
had taken up; that the measure they 
had advised was the measure Parlia- 
ment must adopt ; and that no alteration 
or modification of that measure would 
be submitted to by the Government. 
From that moment the chance of pass- 
ing the measure amicably through the 
House of Commons was virtually at an 
end.” 


A truer statement than this, in 
all its details, was never addressed 
to a legislative assembly. The 
measure of 1866 broke down, 
neither because the Opposition of 
that day was determined to re- 
sist all change, nor because the 
faults in the Bill itself were such 
as could not admit of a remedy. 
It failed because the Government 
offered it to the House of Com- 
mons under the worst possible 
auspices, and assumed a tone of 
dictation towards the members 
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on both sides which could not be 
tolerated. Lord Derby spoke the 
truth, we are well assured, when he 
said that, under different conditions, 
the Whig attempt at Reform would 
have met with a different reception. 
If the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had known how to deal 
with the feelings, the prejudices, 
and the opinions of the House of 
Commons—if he had been able 
to make moderate concessions, to 
adopt a conciliatory course, and to 
abstain from imperious dictation,— 
there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt—for experience has proved 
the fact—that a measure of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, more or less satis- 
factory, might have passed a year 
ago. The then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, did not un- 
derstand the feelings of the House ; 
and courting a defeat by the arro- 
gance of his manner, he obtained it. 

The abandonment by the Liberals 
of their measure, and of office, could 
not, as everybody felt, get rid of 
the question. The question was 
not even shelved for a season by 
these incidents, because one of two 
consequences was as inevitable as 
the progress of time. Either Lord 
Derby and his friends must take up 
the controversy where Lord Russell 
had laid it down, ora vote of want of 
confidence would, immediately the 
House met after the long vacation, 
compel them to resign. What they 
felt on the occasion, and how a high 
sense of honour constrained them 
to play the bolder game, Lord 
Derby. has well explained :— 


“* My lords,” he said, “speaking with 
all frankness, I venture to say that the 
question upon which they were defeated 
was not one upon which a Ministry, sin- 
cerely desirous of carrying any effective 
measure of Reform, ought to have de- 
serted their places. But at the same 
time I admit that, after the somewhat 
imprudent declarations made in the early 
part of the session, that they would ad- 
here to the Bill, and, if unable to carry 
it, would consider it fatal to the Adminis- 
tration—I admit, I say, that as men of 
honour they had no other alternative. 
But then, my lords, I am obliged to look 
at the position in which we and the 
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country were placed ; I was obliged, also, 
to look at the pesition of the Conserva. 
tive party ; I was obliged also, to look at 
the position which, having the honour 
to possess the confidence of the Conser- 
vative party, I was bound to take in the 
execution of my public duty. Itis quite 
true that I could not pretend to com- 
mand a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. I entirely acquit the noble lords 
and hon. gentlemen, my predecessors in 
office, from anything so inconsistent with 
their character and their position as the 
desire to make a mock attempt to im- 
prove the representation, to be followed 
by a new return to office with greater 
strength at their command. I believe 
that they resigned their offices, honestly 
feeling that they did not enjoy the confi- 
dence of the majority of the other House 
of Parliament. But then came the ques- 
tion—the old question put by the late 
Duke of Wellington—How is the Queen’s 
Government to be carried on? My lords, 
I have upon former occasions, unfortun- 
ately, occupied the position of a Minis- 
ter on sufferance. Ihave upon two pre- 
vious Occasions, attempted to carry on 
the Government with a minority in the 
House of Commons, and upon both occa- 
sions I have failed. It was, therefore, a 
very hard, and I will say, a very sincere 
triumph of duty and public over private 
considerations, when I felt myself for a 
third time called upon, under peculiar 
circumstances, to take the important and 
responsible duty of first Minister of the 
Crown. I did not do so without feel- 
ing fully the responsibility of the duties 
which devolved upon me, and the whole 
burden which Ihad to undertake. I did 
not intend for a third time to be made a 
mere stop-gap until it should suit the 
convenience of the Liberal party to for- 
get their dissensions and bring forwarda 
measure which should oust us from office 
and replace them there: and [ deter- 
mined that I would take such a course 
as would convert, if possible, an existing 
majority into a practical minority. (Hear, 
hear.) As our political opponents had 
failed in carrying a measure, the post- 
ponement of which added to the public 
inconvenience and embarrassment year 
after year, and the agitation for which 
was steadily in the way of every meas- 
ure of practical legislation, I felt it to be 
my duty to undertake this difficult task 
—a task which, as I thought, it was all 
but impossible to fulfil ; and, despite of 
any taunts of inconsistency, despite of 
any opposition, to endeavour, towards 
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the close of my political career, to settle 
one great and important question of 
vital importance to the interests of the 
country. 


How this wise and patriotic de- 
termination was carried into effect, 
in the midst of hindrances from 
within and violent opposition from 
without, must be fresh in the recol- 
lection of all our readers. After a 
tentative process, not free from dan- 
ger, the Cabinet offered to the House 
a measure of its own, neither arro- 
gantly, nor yet with threats and 
menaces, as their predecessors had 
done, but inviting the House to co- 
operate with them in making it such 
as the needs of the country required, 
and expressing perfect readiness 
to adopt the suggestions of their 
most bitter rivals, so long as the 
principles on which the Bill was 
founded were preserved. They did 
not take this course, however, with- 
out paying the penalty. Three of 
their colleagues held in deservediy 
high esteem went from them, and 
two out of the three joined, we re- 
gret to say, the ranks of the Op- 
position. 

We are free to confess that, in 
its progress through the House of 
Commons, the Ministerial Bill un- 
derwent more than one modifica- 
tion, from which we should have 
been better pleased had it escaped. 
We regret the loss of the voting- 
paper clause, which, however, we 
still believe to be lost but for a 
time. We entertain strong doubts 
as to the fitness of three-cornered 
constituencies anywhere, though, 
if we must have them, it is better 
to have them as the House of Lords 
has given them to us than as Mr. 
Bright expected them to be. Still 
the measure, in spite of these and 
other defects which it would be 
idle to dwell upon or even to enu- 
merate, has our frank acceptance. 
We do not mean to say that it is 
free from hazard. All such changes 
in the constitution of a country as 
this measure brings about must be 
attended with hazard. But it is 
surely better to face the risk at 
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once, and do our best to diminish 
if we cannot quite remove it, than 
to goon year after year proposing 
and rejecting schemes, the only ef- 
fect of which is to keep the minds 
of men in a state of chronic expec- 
tation, and to render wise legisla- 
tion, and that which is still more 
urgently needed, administrative 
reform, impossible. That we are 
sustained in this view of the case 
by the opinions of the great Con- 
servative party in Parliament late 
events have shown. Household 
suffrage, guarded by the payment of 
rates, was pressed upon the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer by his own 
supporters. The lodger franchise 
he could not possibly avoid, because 
it was favourably regarded by a 
large majority in the House; and 
having accepted that, it would have 
been labour lost to stand out for 
either the savings bank or the 
educational franchise. But this is 
not all. On these two points— 
household and the lodger fran- 
chise—the secessionists from the 
Cabinet took an attitude hostile to 
the Government. How many votes 
did they carry with them? Two 
only! Now, a Minister who loses 
but four votes from his own side on 
a division and wins over perhaps 
forty or more on the other side, can 
hardly be said to have betrayed his 
party, especially after his party 
had, at a large and _ influential 
meeting, agreed to press on his 
adoption that very policy which the 
seceding Ministers declined to sanc- 
tion. 

We are not going to say again 
what we have said more than once 
already, that the tact and temper 
displayed by the leader of the 
House of Commons throughout 
the whole progress of the session 
go beyond all praise. In looking 
back upon the debates, we cannot 
discover a single instance in which, 
baffled, perplexed, and misrepre- 
sented as he often was, Mr. Disraeli 
once forgot himself. His retort 
when Mr. Beresford Hope commit- 
ted the silly solecism of an allusion 
to the Eastern mystery, might be 
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sharp, but it was not unmannerly. 
It was a fair Roland for an Oliver, 
which was the better received by 
the House that the graces of Mr. 
Hope’s person and manner attract 
a large share of notice there, and 
indeed wherever he goes. So, also, 
in replying to Lord Cranborne’s un- 
called-for charges, Mr. Disraeli was 
always gentle and considerate, as 
becomes a debater who is engaged 
in controversy with one beside 
whom he had recently sat in Cabi- 
net. Even Mr. Gladstone’s violence 
of language and demeanour never 
provoked him to imitate the one 
or assume the other. It was 
enough that he had got the head 
of the irritable member for South 
Lancashire into chancery. He was 
content to keep it there without 
pummelling the right honourable 
nose or cheeks into a jelly. Verily 
he had his reward. An assembly 
which will not endure to be bullied 
is invariably won by frankness and 
candour, and the Bill passed with- 
out, in the end, so much as a soli- 
tary voice being raised against it. 
Nor, upon the whole, has the re- 
ception accorded to it by the peers 
of England been less satisfactory. 
Powerful as Lord Derby is in the 
House of Lords, he could not ex- 
pect, probably did not desire, that 
his measure should escape criticism 
there, at least as sharp and as logi- 
cal as it had outlived elsewhere. 
Even more than the House of Com- 
mons the House of Lords is an in- 
dependent body, whose judgment 
in great questions is far more likely 
to be genuine than that of an as- 
sembly of persons constrained in 
very many instances to express the 
views of their constituents rather 
than their own. Yet, in analysing 
all that was said with a view to 
introduce changes into details 
(for none of the Lords could expect 
or probably desire to reject the Bill 
altogether), we cannot find a single 
argument which had not been used 
and refuted over and over again in 
the House of Commons. We speak, 
of course, of arguments directed 
against the leading principles of the 
measure; for as to Lord Grey’s 
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first motion, it carried, in the vague- 
nees of the conclusion to which it 
was directed, the seeds of a prompt 
rejection. But take the reasonings 
of men, not abler, perhaps, than 
Lord Grey—for few abler men sit 
in the House of Lords—but less 
crotchety, more persuasive in their 
eloquence, better tempered, or at 
all events better mannered, and 
to what do they amount? Here 


is Lord Shaftesbury, for example, 
one whose praise is in all the con- 
venticles—a thoughtful and bene- 
volent person—once a Tory of the 
Tories, but now, as he shall describe 
himself presently, what says he?— 


“My lords, this Bill comes to us 
under very peculiar circumstances. It 
comes to us from the House of Commons 
without a division upon the second read- 
ing, without a division on the main prin- 
ciples—the household suffrage and the 
lodger franchise—without a division 
upon the redistribution clauses—without 
a division on the third reading. It is 
therefore, in appearance, whatever it be 
in reality, the unanimous expression of 
the opinion of the House of Commons, 
and as such entitled to homage and re- 
spect. It was elaborated during a period 
of six months by the House of Com- 
mons ; to us will be allowed for its con- 
sideration about six days. It is impos- 
sible, therefore, to discuss the principle 
of the Bill in its fullest extent. We can- 
not consider all the various plans of Re- 
form, and then select the one best adapt- 
ed to the necessities of the country. We 
are shut up to the four corners of this 
Bill, to say whether it be good or bad; 
and I should not have ventured to tres- 
pass upon your lordships’ attention had I 
not felt—though this, perhaps, is one of 
the exaggerated opinions which I may 
hold—that this is one of the last oppor- 
tunities we shall have of expressing our 
opinions in a free and independent 
Parliament, uncontrolled by a powerful 
democratic element. Now, I do net 
entertain any hostility to Reform—very 
far from it. I have long been of opin- 
ion that Reform, though not ne- 
cessary for good government, had be- 
come indispensable, indeed inevitable. 
It is not necessary to enter into the 
various causes which have made it so, 
but I readily admit that some measure 
of Reform was inevitable. I should have 
wished, however, to proceed more care- 
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fully and gradually. I should have 


wished to hold up the suffrage as a great 
object of ambition to the working man.” 


Does Lord Shaftesbury suppose 
that on the Ministerial benches, on 
the seats behind them, or through- 
out the country, there lives and 
breathes a single Tory politician 
whose abstract opinions are at vari- 
ence with what we assume to be the 
gist of this somewhat complicated 
announcement? Have we not all of 
us, for twenty years and more, been 
contending that you reverse the 
natural order of things when, instead 
of inducing the non-elector to raise 
himself by thrift and industry to the 
condition of a voter, you bring the 
vote down to his level? But who 
were they that scouted this idea, and 
so worked upon the public mind as 
to get it condemned, leaving neither 
to us nor to themselves any choice, 
except to carry into effect some pro- 
ject for reduction of the franchise 
more or less well arranged? We 
have no dispute, therefore, with 
Lord Shaftesbury about principle; 
we differ from him only as to the 
best and least perilous means of ef- 
fecting the object. Now, hear him 
again :— 


“Tshould have wished to hold it up 
as the reward of thrift, honesty, and in- 
dustry. We have examples before us of 
what may be done by working men. If 
we turn to the Potteries we there see a 
large body of intelligent men, who by 
their own act, by their own thrift and 
industry, have raised themselves to the 
possession of the suffrage, There are in 
that district about 9000 potters, men 
in the receipt of bigh wages, and I am 
told that very nearly 3000 of these, by 
their own industry and care, have pur- 
chased their own freehold, and are now 
living in their own houses. Those 3000 
working men by their own act have 
done that which every working man in 
the receipt of good wages might have 
done had he been so inclined. That is 
toa considerable extent my notion of 
Reform; but I would have gone further. 
I would not have kept the suffrage at 
£10. I would have taken it as low as 
the Bill of last year proposed—viz., to 
£7; and on this ground—though work- 
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ing men are able in many instances by 
their own efforts to reach the line of £10, 
we must recollect that there are differ- 
ences of position. A man with a family 
earning £2 a-week, is not in the same 
position as a man without any family 
with £2 a-week. To meet that differ- 
ence I should have been glad to bring 
down the limit to £7. In this respect I 
have always been a very considerable 
Radical. A Radical Iam now, and a 
Radical I shall be to the end of my days. 
That of all things which I most rejoice 
at is to see the working man rising by 
his own industry and exertions from the 
lowest point in the scale of society to 
the very highest point (hear, hear); and 
if a man whom I had known as original- 
ly a chimney-sweeper filled the office of 
Prime Minister of this country, I should 
see in that one of the noblest proofs of 
the freedom and generosity of our insti- 
tutions, and of their possessing such 
breadth and expansion that we ought to 
maintain them in spite of all opposition. 
(Hear, hear.) But to proceed as is done 
by this Bill—to lift, by the sudden jerk 
of an Act of Parliament, the whole resi- 
duum of society up to the level of the 
honest, thrifty working man—I believe 
that to be distasteful to the working meu 
themselves. I am sure it dishonors 
the suffrage, and that you are throwing 
the franchise broadcast over the heads 
of men who will accept it, but who will 
misuse it. I do not say this in any 
spirit of recrimination. God forbid 
that I should speak in that spirit when 
our dearest interests are at stake! - 
I have no charge to make against one 
side or the other. It may have been 
perfectly right for the late Government 
to introduce a measure of that nature 
into the House of Commons. It may 
have been perfectly right for the present 
Government to oppose it by every means 
in their power—to turn out that Govern- 
ment, to take their offices, and then 
to bring in a measure ten times more 
sweeping. It may have been perfectly 
right in the present Opposition in the 
House of Commons to declare that mea- 
sure to be too extreme, and yet by every 
means in their power to prevent any 
limitation of it. The measure proposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, would at least have 
had this one beneficial effect— it would 
have been a gradual change. It would 
have given us something like breathing- 
time. It would have given us time to 
accommodate the people to the change 
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and the change to the people. The tran- 
sition might not have been agreeable, 
but it would have been easy. But this 
measure proceeds in a rough-and-ready 
way to carry us to the edge of the Tar- 
peian rock—it topples us over like crim- 
inals—and future generations will have 
to ascertain the extent of the change. 
We are brought to household suffrage as 
near as possible, pure and simple, be- 
cause the payment annexed to it is the 
very smallest payment that could well 
be selected. We are told that the Gov- 
ernment came to household suffrage be- 
cause they were quite sure to come to it 
at last. Now, there can be no doubt 
about that. No thinking man conver- 
sant with the state of things in this 
country—no man seeing the progress of 
opinion, and seeing how the notions of 
social and political equality are rapidly 
developing themselves—could have had 
any doubt whatever that in the course 
of a short time we must have come to 
the point at which we have now arrived. 
But why are we to jump out of the win- 
dow when we can go safely down stairs? 
(A laugh.) Why are we to take all at 
once, as was remarked by Lord Ches- 
terfield, that peck of dirt which should 
be diffused over our whole life? We 
could have safely arrived at the same 
end with equal contentment to the peo- 
ple. I believe the measure proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone, however extreme it might 
have been according to the notions of 
that time, would have been accepted by 
the people, and that they would have 
been contented with it. (Hear, hear.)” 


If the noble and benevolent speaker 
had ended his oration at the point 
which brought the merits of the pot- 
ters prominently into view, we ven- 
ture to say that he would have carried 
the House of Lords, as he certainly 
would have carried us, heartily along 
with him. He adduced then a 
practical example of what could 
be done under the Constitution of 
1832, and we wanted nothing more. 
But the moment he got beyond 
that point—the moment he avowed 
himself the advocate of the Whig 
device of last year, the £7 fran- 
chise—then he quitted his vantage- 
ground. Is he not aware—was he 
ignorant of the fact till it was 
stated to him, first by the Lord 
Chancellor, and next by Lord Clan- 


ricarde—that the franchise of which 
he expressed his approval, and 
which the late Government had 
proposed to adopt, was vehemently, 
we may say fiercely and contemptu- 
ously, rejected, except as a stepping: 
stone to something else, by the very 
persons whom a Reform Bill was in- 
tended to propitiate ?— 


“My Lords,” says Lord Chelmsford, 
replying in part to this appeal, ‘I think 
it has been clearly established that any 
franchise based on a fixed line of rating 
or rental contains within itself elements 
of instability ; and I was perfectly as- 
tonished to learn my noble friend seems 
to apprehend in the democratic influ- 
ence a power which would go to the 
extent of dissolving this House. He said 
he approved the measure of 1866, which 
we all know was one to establish a £7 
rental qualification, which, as my noble 
friend said, would gradually lead to fur- 
ther reductions. In this latter fact lay 
the objection to the measure. I find, in 
a speech delivered by a Reformer in the 
Reform League, these remarkable ex- 
pressions, which I commend to the at- 
tention of my noble friend :— 

““¢ A Reform Act which pushes the 
line back from £10 to £8 or £6 is a mere 
halt—a timid staggering step to univer- 
sal suffrage.’ ” 


So also Lord Clanricarde, whose 
previous connection with Lord Pal- 
merston’s Administration gives to 
his opinions additional value on 
this head. He also notices the 
proposal to go down by degrees to 
a level which must be reached at 
last, but after a fashion somewhat 
different from that which found 
favor with Lord Shaftesbury :— 


‘“* He could not concur with those who 
thought that the position of the Reform 
question had not so changed as to make 
it necessary for the Government to take 
up the matter with a view to a settle- 
ment. Their lordships must recollect 
that the most able and eloquent man in 
this country aroused the people of the 
north of England last year on the occa- 
sion when in five days he made six 
speeches, any one of which any man 
might have been proud to be able to 
deliver. Then there had been proces- 
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sions, with banners bearing such inscrip- 
tions as ‘Bright, Gladstone, Russell, and 
Manhood Suffrage.’ (A laugh.) Under 
those circumstances, could it be said 
that we were in the same position as we 
had been at the time of the lamented 
death of Lord Palmerston? Though not 
in any way connected with the Conser- 
vative party, he had been glad to see 
them come into power, because he knew 
they must take up the question of Re- 
form and bring it to a settlement. As 
for the Bill before their Lordships, he 
thought that, whatever might be its de- 
merits, the Government were right in 
adopting household suffrage, because it 
was the only resting-place. He believed 
that to be the opinion generally enter- 
tained throughout the country, and that 
there was no fear of class acting against 
class, as some persons seemed to appre- 
hend. Therefore, though he thought 
the Bill required amendments, he hoped 
that with amendments it would be 
passed cordially and without delay. 
(Hear, hear.)” 


Lord Shaftesbury reasons like 
one who is unable to look beyond 
the horizon of party. He may be 
right in much that he says about 
the intractability of the working 
classes—though we confess that we 
do not agree with him; but when 
he gravely tells us that it would 
have been better to borrow from the 
Whigs a franchise which the great 
Liberal party never cordially ap- 
proved, and which has, within the 
last eight months, been repeatedly 
denounced as illusory, then we see 
that his eyes are blinded. We leave 
him to himself, therefore, and turn 
to another critic of the measure, 
himself not long ago a Reform 
Minister. 

We do not profess to hold the 
Duke of Argyle in very high re- 
spect as a statesman. Nature has 
given him abilities, which he has 
done his best to improve; and 
his speeches, though not always 
models of wisdom, have usually 
something in them. He did not, 
like Lord Shaftesbury, express regret 
that the Tories had declined to 
take the Whig scheme and make it 
their own; he went beyond this. 
He charged them with borrowing 
their main idea from Mr. Bright, 
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and was satisfied by heaping upon 
the Adullamites the vials of his 
wrath. Now, anybody could do 
this; and it scarcely fits in with 
the social and political status of 
the Duke of Argyle to rant instead 
of reason. Let us do him justice, 
however. He candidly admits that 
the Whigs brought all their misfor- 
tunes upon themselves, and infers 
that they did so, not because, but 
in spite of, Lord Palmerston’s at- 
tempt to guide them aright :— 

“My lords, I am willing to admit so 
far that 1 think it was a mistake on our 
part—a mistake in something more than 
policy —not again to revive the question 
of Reform before the dissolution of that 
Parliament. I think, my lords, that our 
trumpet gave an uncertain sound, and 
who could then have prepared himself for 
battle? In passing, I wish to make a 
remark which is suggested to me by 
something that dropped from the noble 
lord opposite last night in regard to 
my noble friend Lord Palmerston. The 
noble earl chose to assume that Lord 
Palmerston was personally opposed to 
any revival of the Reform question. My 
lords, it is perfectly well known, it is no 
secret, that Lord Palmerston came, late 
and reluctantly, to the conclusion that 
the great settlement of 1832 required re- 
vision and readjustment. But he did 
at last come to that conclusion, and’ no- 
thing which I know or have ever hear 
induces me to believe that he ever recall- 
ed that opinion, or reconsidered it in 
the sense of being adverse to Reform. 
(Hear, hear.) Of this I can inform the 
House on my own personal knowledge, 
that shortly after the Bill of 1860 was 
dropped, Lord Palmerston expressed to 
me his conviction that the question must 
after no long interval be again dealt with, 
and he even indicated to some extent the 
principles on which he thought a mea- 
sure should be founded.” 

If the Duke of Argyle means by 
all this that Lord Palmerston ever 
became, in the sense applied to the 
term by Mr. Bright and Mr. Glad- 
stone, a zealous reformer, we beg 
leave most respectfully to deny his 
conclusion. Lord Palmerston was 
too sagacious a man not to perceive 
that, after all that had occurred, a 
change, and a great change, in the 
manner of electing members to 
serve in Parliament, had become a 
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necessity. Probably he saw, as 
Lord Derby did, that agitation had 
gone too far to be allayed by any 
such half-measure as his colleagues 
suggested to him. But he was as 
full of regret at the necessity, as he 
was ready at a convenient moment 
to deal with it—deferring that mo- 
ment, however, as long as it was 
possible to do so—much longer than 
we consider to have been judicious. 
What the Duke gains by these ad- 
missions for himself or his party is 
more than we can guess. He is 
probably more just in his observa- 
tions on what he calls the third 
political party in the State, and on 
the occasion which called it into 
being :— 


“Now, I am bound to admit that, 
as we did not raise the question of 
Reform in the last Parliament, the pre- 
sent Parliament was not elected on 
the question of Reform, It was _per- 
fectly fair and perfectly open to any 
member of that Parliament who might 
entertain an individual opinion against 
the question of Reform, to oppose any 
Bill which the late Government might 
have brought in. But this I will say, 
that the present Parliament, partly in con- 
sequence of our conduct I admit, inherited 
all the timidity, all the faint-hearted- 
ness, and ail the weakness of the last 
Parliantent in regard to Reform. Under 
these cireumstances, when the Govern- 
ment of my noble friend (Earl Russell) 
determined to introduce a Bill, we knew 
very well the risk we were incurring. 
That Bill was drawn up—I am not now 
going into any defence of its details— 
with a studious regard to moderation; 
and we were perfectly aware of two 
things—the one was, that its introduction 
involved the greatest risk to our exist- 
ence as a Government; and the second 
was, that if that measure was refused, 
no proposal of similar moderation would 
again be offered to the acceptance of the 
House of Commons. (Hear, hear.) My 
lords, the spirit of the late Parliament 
almost immediately broke out in that to 
which I mainly attribute the difficulties 
that have now arisen—namely, the at- 
tempt to frame a third party in resist- 
ance of Reform. I have heard that a 
right hon. friend of mine—a member of 
that third party—upon a recent occasion 
has declared that it is with rage and 
grief and shame that he regards the pre- 
sent position of affairs. And well he 


may. My lords, it is a hard thing fora 
man of first-rate ability to find out that 
all his eloquence and all his exertions— 
perhaps I may say without offence all hig 
manceuvring—has ended in nothing else 
than this—the precipitation of those very 
changes which he was most anxious to 
avoid, and the proposal by his own con- 
federates in what I think was a Parlia- 
mentary sin, of the very measures which 
he was endeavouring to resist. (Hear, 
hear.) But if my right hon. friend had 
studied Parliamentary history, I think 
he might have made pretty sure of what 
would be the result of his exertion. 
Third parties have never succeeded in 
our Parliamentary history; and why 
have they not succeeded? Because, my 
lords, they produce an anarchy of parties; 
and who gain the advantage in times of 
anarehy? Is it not the men of extreme 
opinions, who take the opportunity of 
marching to victory? (Hear, hear.) My 
lords, I doubt whether in the whole 
course of our Parliamentary history there 
has been such a complete collapse of any 
party as there is of that which endeav- 
oured to form a third party on »4e ques- 
tion of Reform during the last session, 
They are utterly gone, leaving not even 
a glimmer of the dream of things that 
were; they have not even left behind 
them any trace to mark where a bubble 
that was unusually large has_ burst. 
Their very language is forgotten. 


But the Duke is not content to 
deplore the misconduct of his allies, 
and to arraign and condemn the 
proceedings of renegades from 
Liberalism; he is eloquent in his 
denunciation of the baseness of the 
Tories for taking up the question 
of Reform at all. “My lords, the 
noble earl has told us why he did 
not choose to be made a stop-gap— 
he has not stated the reasons which 
induced him to become a weather- 
cock.” A very pretty antithesis 
well spoken, and compressing into 
short compass a great deal that has 
been said elsewhere. It lacks, in- 
deed, that urbanity which consti- 
tutes a principal ingredient in the 
lectures which we receive from day 
to day and from week to week in other 
quarters; yet what is wanting in 
tenderness is more than made up in 
wit, and, above all, it is candid. 
Contrast it with Lord Russell’s 
gloomy foreboding of the conse- 
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quences to the Tory party of their 
success, and observe the difference. 
“My belief,” said the Coryphzeus of 
the house of Bedford, “is, that the 
noble lord and his colleagues are 
entirely mistaken in thinking that 
these nouseholders will always re- 
main dependent on their Conserv- 
ative leaders. I believe that a time 
will come when this Conservative 
Government, however  succes#ful 
they may have been for the mo- 
ment, or for a single session, will 
have ruined the Conservative cause 
in the country.” 

It is curious to observe in how 
many quarters, and with an as- 
tounding sameness of phraseology, 
the sentiment implied rather than 
expressed in this sentence is re- 
peated. You cannot unfold a Liberal 
journal, you cannot read an article 
in a Liberal review or magazine, 
without discovering that to the 
great Liberal party nothing is in 
reality more dear than the public or 


private honour and the legitimate 
political influence of their rivals 


throughout the country. No doubt 
they have hitherto shown the depth 
of their affection in a somewhat 
original manner. Every sentiment 
of which the Tories approved it 
was their custom to condemn ; 
every scheme proposed for the 
better government of the country 
they have resisted. The mildest 
terms applied to the principles of 
the faction were bigotry, narrow- 
mindedness, and tyranny. Yet 
somehow or another this narrow- 
minded set of men appear to have 
filled all the while a warm corner 
in the affections of their impugn- 
ers, Well, there was immense 
liberality in all this—a prodigious 
amount of Christian forbearance 
and charity. But what have the 
Tories done to forfeit the good 
opinion of so many loving and 
generous hearts? Changed their 
views—overcome their prejudices— 
got rid of the mistaken belief that 
the people cannot be safely in- 
trusted with power—come, in short, 
hearer in their political creed to the 
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creed which is professed by their 
quondam admirers, and in their 
practice gone considerably beyond 
it! Is it reasonable to be angry 
with this? Am I to become the 
enemy of a man to whom, while his 
principles were antagonistic to my 
own, I was sincerely attached, only 
because he has seen the error of his 
ways and adopted my principles? 
Or must we look below the surface 
of things for evidence that not 
they who make the loudest profes- 
sions of regard for the people are 
most inclined to trust them? The 
truth is, that between the Tor 
party and the people—not, be it 
observed, the Dissenting shopo- 
cracy, but the working men in towns 
as well as in the country—there has 
always been a tie of closer kind- 
liness than between the people and 
the Whigs. Possibly the Tories up 
to the present time may have been 
indisposed to risk the rupture of 
that tie by bringing the people too 
much or too suddenly within the 
reach of corrupting political influ- 
ences; and on that account, so 
long as resistance to the extension 
of the franchise was practicable, 
they may have resisted it. But 
finding further resistance impos- 
sible, they took at once the com- 
mon sense view of their situation, 
and gave, with a liberal hand, what 
their rivals, as far as they proposed 
to go, gave grudgingly. We can 
quite understand how they should 
have incurred the hatred of the 
Whigs. But, for heaven's sake, let 
us not be at once abused and com- 
miserated! What is done was done 
with the eyes of the party open. 
We are quite ready to stand by 
the consequences, but we object to 
being pitied as the authors of our 
own ruin. 

The members of the late Ad- 
ministration do themselves and 
their party no good by utterances 
of this sort. They simply make 
apparent the depth of their mortifi- 
cation, and dishearten more than 
they encourage their followers. 
The journals which usually sup- 
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port them likewise commit a great 
mistake in following their lead ; 
they cease to be public advisers by 
degenerating into partisans. This 
is no concern of ours, because the 
country neither gains nor loses by 
it. But the case is different when 
men like Mr. Lowe, Lord Cran- 
borne, and Lord Carnarvon, per- 
sist in delivering themselves of 
opinions which are as extrava- 
gant as they are now uncalled for. 
Granting that their views were 
sound—that they have seen, from 
first to last, more distinctly into 
the future than anybody else— 
what we want to know is this, 
whether they believe that the com- 
monwealth is likely to be benefited 
by the iteration and reiteration 
of jeremiads which come too late. 
So long as they believed it pob- 
sible to stay the progress of Re- 
form—if, indeed, any such extrava- 
gant idea could have dwelt per- 
manently in their minds since the 
session fairly began—then it was 


allowable, by every means within 
their reach, to put impediments 
in the way of what they held to 


be a national misfortune. But to 
persevere in prophesying evil, now 
that Reform has become an estab- 
lished fact, is to insure, so far as 
the ability of the prophet extends, 
the ills that are foretold. It is 
possible that the Constitution may 
prove unequal to the strain which 
coming changes shall put upon it; 
and that, in spite of all that can 
be done to keep its timbers to- 
gether, the vessel of the State 
may go to pieces. This is pos- 
sible; we by no means assume 
that it is probable. But if any- 
thing can tend to merge a possi- 
bility in a probability, it is the 
rash declarations of men of high 
character, like the individuals 
whom we have named, whose 
judgment in other matters ll 
classes hold in respect. Why do 
they keep out of view truths 
which, to minds less prejudiced 
than their own, are clear as the 
sun at noonday? The Tories could 
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not act otherwise than they did 
without abdicating their functions 
as members, not of the Legislature 
only, but of society. A Bill must 
have passed this session with or 
without their co-operation, at least 
as extensive as that which has now 
become law; and had they, imi- 
tating Mr. Lowe or Lord Cran- 
borne, permitted the enemy to 
pass it against their opposition, 
there gvould have been left for 
them ever after no choice except 
to withdraw entirely from the man- 
agement of public affairs. Now, 
we can imagine no misfortune 
heavier than this to the country 
—no occurrence more sure to lead 
at once to a consummation most 
devoutly to be deprecated, The 
Americans live amid anarchy and 
misrule, because the gentry —the 
educated classes of the community 
—keep aloof from politics alto- 
gether. If the Tories had allowed 
the present opportunity to escape 
them, they too—for they make up 
the majority of the gentry in this 
country —must have withdrawn 
from public affairs. How long the 
Constitution would survive that 
blow we leave our enemies them- 
selves to declare. 

But it was not so while the 
question was under discussion, and 
it must not become so now the 
question is settled. More than ever 
duty requires that Sir Robert 
Peel’s dictum (which he borrowed, 
by the way, without acknowledg- 
ment, from Sir Archibald Alison) 
should be treated by the gentlemen 
of England as their battle-cry. In 
the registration courts, the great 
institutions of the country are to 
be defended; and they who value 
and desire to maintain these insti- 
tutions must forget all differences 
among themselves, if any such 
should survive the session, We 
are no advocates of corruption or 
bribery. These, as recent inquiries 
show, have been for the most part 
rather the weapons of Whigs than 
of Tories. But without bribery, 
without corruption in any shape, 
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a 
the influence of the upper upon 
the humbler classes of society in 
this country is very great; and it 
must be now exercised in every 
legitimate way towards working 
the Bill for the country’s good. If 
this be done fairly, vigorously, and 
sinking all minor controversies, the 
results will more than justify our 
most sanguine expectations; for 
we join heartily in the opinion, or, 
to speak more accurately, the 
hopes, which the first Minister of 
the Crown gave utterance to on a 
late occasion at the Mansion House. 
It is as manly as it is well ex- 
pressed :— 

“My Lord Mayor, this is not a time to 
discuss the merits of particular mea- 
sures, and yet, as your lordship has 
alluded to that great question which 
has occupied during the whole session 
of Parliament the greatest portion of 
the attention of the House of Commons, 
and latterly of the House of Lords, I 
may be permitted to say that, entering 
on it with great apprehensions, with 
great anxiety as to the possibility of 
bringing it to a successful result, we 
have been encouraged by the manner in 
which Parliament receives our overtures, 
by the manner in which those who did 
not altogether agree with us in political 
opinion generally, cordially joined with 
us in endeavouring to come to an ar- 
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rangement which, bringing adverse par- 
ties to unite in one course of action, 
should once for all settle a question which, 
while unsettled, tended to prevent any 
wholesome and useful legislation in 
other respects, which it was of the 
utmost importance to the country 
should be settled. (Hear, hear.) My 
Lord Mayor, we have made sacrifices, 
we have incurred taunts, we have in- 
curred obloquy, but I must honestly 
say that none of these things move me 
(cheers), so long as I feel in my own 
conscience that I have in the slightest 
degree contributed to effect a great ob- 
ject on which the heart of this nation 
was set. (Cheers.) I will not, my Lord 
Major, enter into the details of that 
great question. I will only express a 
hope, which I am sure will be shared by 
all those who are present, and all who 
wish well to the institutions of the 
country, whatever their opinions as to 
the hazard of the step we have taken, 
whatever may be their anticipations, 
whatever their apprehensions—I am 
sure in the mind of every loyal English- 
man there is this predominant feeling, 
that the liberal franchise we have ex- 
tended to the people of this country 
may find that people worthy of its exer- 
cise (cheers); and that, as we have ex- 
tended the rights and liberties of the 
people, we may also have extended the 
security and the strength of the insti- 
tutions of the country.” , 
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[The words, “ Qu’il mourdi,” put by Corneille into the mouth of the elder 
Horace, in one of his finest tragedies, have always beon considered peculiarly noble 
and characteristic. The actual conduct, however, oi the champion of the family, 
though not so sublime, was more practical, and thoroughly successful. There seems 
a certain analogy between the stern declaration of the old Roman and the ultra- 
chivalry of some of our Tory dissentients in the late debates. ] 


Tue patriarch of the Gallic stage 
Depicts the Roman father’s rage 

On hearing that his son had fled, 
When both his brothers now lay dead. 
But three to one! what could he do? 
The Roman answers, “ Qu’il mourit!” 


So now when an unlooked-for hour 
Again gave Derby place and power; 
When loud, or deep, the gathering storm 
Foretold the coming of Reform : 

What is it you’d have had him do? 
Carnarvon answers, “ Qu’il mourit.” 


- “Offer Reform, if that’s expected : 
Offer what’s sure to be rejected: 
Repeat the game of ’59: 

Propose, be beaten, and resign. 
This, this was Derby bound to do.”— 
In plainer language, “ Qu’il mourit!” 


But really, friends, it stands to reason 
That dying has its time and season, 

Those who this troublous job would settle 
Must work with much more pliant metal. 
Try what good management will do; 
And don’t at once say, “ Qu’il mourit.” 


No great mistake I think we’re making 
To bend sometimes instead of breaking. 
I hold that young Horatius rather 

Was wiser than his worthy father: 
And, knowing what he hoped to do, 

I can’t so soon say, “ Qu’il mourit.” 
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Ir has been often said that the 
most interesting narrative that can 
be offered to public attention is the 
true story of a man’s life, however 
homely and however plainly set 
forth—so often that the saying has 
fallen into that reservoir of truisms 
which forms the conversational trea- 
sury of matter-of-fact people. The 
saying is as false as it is true, for 
there are masses of mortal creatures 
who could not in any shape, living 
or dead, produce anything but 
weariness to their fellow-creatures ; 
but there are occasions when it 
leaps into veracity, and proves it- 
self in the sight of all men. Such 
an occasion has just occurred. The 
first fair chapters of a blameless 
life, set forth with a simplicity and 
openness, practicable perhaps only 
on the very highest level of society, 
have just been offered to England; 
and the interest with which every- 
body has seized upon them, has not 
been equalled by the highest work 
of art produced in recent days. The 
charm of reality and human sym- 
pathetic feeling has no doubt been 
enhanced by the lofty rank and 
special circumstances of the hero of 
the tale; but as that rank and those 
circumstances could alone have 
made such a revelation possible, 
this point of attraction drops natu- 
rally into the wider general interest. 
It is because of the one life in it, 
now ended and rounded into per- 
fection, and because of the shadow 
of another life, yet spared, but 
brought to one of those conclusions 
which make past existence almost as 
perfect as if rounded by death, 
that “The Queen’s Book” has a 
claim upon us all, And there is, in 
the first volume, an interest more 
special still. No doubt mature life, 
with all its responsibilities and trials, 
is more important and of greater 


weight in history; but it is youth 
which is catholic. We have not all 
been elevated into the high places 
of this world, nor done great deeds, 
nor conceived plans such as may 
act upon our fellow-creatures for 
generations: but we have all been 
young; we have all had our little 
romance of happiness or of disap- 
pointment; we have been in Ar- 
cadia, like the rest; and therefore 
the story of a young life in its 
freshness, in its early stir of thought, 
in its love and hopeful setting forth, 
is germane to us all, 

Such is the volume which her 
Majesty has just given to the world, 
and which is full of traces of her 
own hand and supervision. It is 
not the life of the Prince Consort; 
—that graver story still remains to 
tell. It is the story of a blue- 
eyed boy born over the seas and 
plains in a little German princi- 
pality, near half a century ago, 
with the best blood in Christen- 
dom in his veins, and one of the 
solidest, best-conditioned, most 
wholesome of souls within his 
handsome form; of how he 
made youth’s unconscious progress 
through all the pleasant ways 
of congenial learning, taking in 
knowledge and culture along with 
the sweet air and daily sunshine, 
and strayed at last into fair man- 
hood and into England, and to his 
love; and so came to the wed- 
ding, which is the conventional 
conclusion of romance, and left the 
primrose paths and early pleasures 
behind him, and put his hand seri- 
ously to the work of life. Her 
Majesty was well-advised to give 
this little instalment first to the 
world. No doubt the after vol- 
umes will be much the more im- 
portant, but this has a charm 
which it would be impossible to 
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put into the graver records of mid- 
dle age. The father of our kings 
to be has a right to our respectful 
regard—but the young Prince com- 
ing out to seek his fortune, to win 
his lady, to carve out his career for 
himself, is something nearer to us. 
We can go heartily into all the 
vicissitudes of his adventures; we 
hold our breath in his suspense, 
and understand the fulness of his 
triumph. It is the perennial hero, 
the youth of every age and nation. 
He would be interesting to us as a 
peasant, and he is interesting as a 
prince. But the prince has so far 
the advantage of the peasant that 
the frank belief in the sympathy 
and interest of all men which comes 
natural to those who have been 
born to receive perpetual homage, 
is wanting in other classes of so- 
ciety. On our lower levels a hun- 
dred little restrictions are sensible 
to us. We are jealous over our 


secrets, defending them from the 
strictures of our neighbours, from 
the very prying of the daylight. 


We are conscious that there are 
few people who would care to know 
about us, fewer still who would 
sympathise, many who would sneer. 
And it is the nature of the common 
mass, at least when that mass is 
English, to be a little ashamed 
of its own best affections. But 
at the height of royalty these 
petty hesitations vanish. The 
Queen has, and has with reason, a 
royal confidence in the interest of 
her subjects. A life that has to 
be lived in sight of the world has 
a noble prerogative of explaining 
itself to the world. Thus out of 
the very publicity of royal exist- 
ence arises a fresh simplicity of 
self - exposition, a frank candour 
and openness which belong to the 
best and purest side of human na- 
ture—as if the exceptional and 
isolated place conferred also, when 
in conjunction with a sweet and 
unworldly nature, a certain excep- 
tional freshness and unsophistica- 
tion. The royal maiden in all 
sweet modesty and womanliness 
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has yet the burden laid upon her 
of saying the first words of love 
which no man without that warrant 
might venture to address to her; 
and it is natural that when all the 
tale is told, and the seal of earthly 
conclusion has been put upon that 
early romance, her own lips should 
not hesitate to tell the tender idyll, 
A thousand hesitations would over- 
whelm a woman of humbler rank 
in a similar narrative—so that it 
is only from a Queen that her 
people can receive the touching 
and sympathetic story of her own 
heart and love. 

The prince presented to us in 
this volume is not, accordingly, the 
mature and mellowed man, full of 
experience, wisdom, and discretion, 
who is suggested to us by the name 
of Albert. He is a boy who has 
not yet had time to grow into per- 
fection ; a creature who plays tricks 
and does naughtinesses, and gets in- 
to trouble; though at the same time 
he shows in his unformed character 
the germs of that wonderful self- 
control and dutifulness from which 
all his after greatness grew. We 
know how good he was; it is, there- 
fore, a kind of pleasure to find that 
he was not always nor unchange- 
ably good, but had fits of petulance 
and temper, and especially of open 
boyish mischief like other people. 
They lived a pleasant homely life 
those German princes, loving the 
Heimath with Saxon devotion, yet 
mingling with that love a sociabi- 
lity and a sentimentalism which 
are far from having any reflection 
in our insular nature. The Coburg 
family seems to have been rich 
above all in grandmothers, in that 
vivacious, warm-hearted, lorig-lived, 
potential development of woman 
whom we have all known, but 
whom, it appears probable, our 
grandchildren will never know. 
One of these old ladies, and the 
one whose influence and love lasted 
longest, was but the step-mother of 
the unhappy princess who brought 
Prince Albert and his brother into 
the world; but notwithstanding 
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the divorce and early death of their 
mother and their father’s second 
marriage, the maternal step-grand- 
mother kept up, as is evident, the 
closest relations with the family, 
and was looked upon with respect 
and affection as complete as if the 
link of blood had been perfect. 
This patriarchal permanence of all 
family ties and apparent possibility 
of keeping the family peace, which 
is so fine a feature in the life of 
the Continental nations, is one of 
the most deplorable wants in our 
English code of domestic traditions. 
The education of the boys at Co- 
burg was conducted with true Ger- 
man method and _ application ; 
though the caprices of the Grand- 
Ducal papa, who would breakfast 
out of doors, and carried his chil- 
dren about, now to the gardens of 
the Rosenau, now to the heights of 
the Festung, here and there and 
everywhere as fancy dictated, wast- 
ing the morning hours, troubled 
the soul of their tutor. They 
grew up working hard, yet play- 


ing too—going the little round of 
pleasant little palaces, having a 
collection of noble young Teu- 
tonic lads like themselves to share 


their sports as methodically as 
the lessons, and living, it is 
evident, a very pleasant natural 
sort of life. They were but two 
boys, and they were inseparable. 
Their father was kind and fond, 
though perhaps not so wise as other 
members of the family. The dis- 
tinction between their comrades 
and themselves was not so great 
as to prevent a degree of affection- 
ate equality and friendship; and 
the world was all before them where 
to choose their future career, Such 
claims of state as are made by a 
German principality fell upon the 
elder; the younger had the example 
of his uncle, already one of the 
most eminent names in Europe, to 
encourage and guide him. Thus 
the position itself was a kind of 
ideal position for a high-spirited 
and ambitious youth, even had 
there not been hovering over all his 
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life that shadow of English royalty 
which in the strangest mournful 
way had for a moment crossed the 
path of his uncle Leopold, as if to 
enable him to be the future guide 
and counsellor of the husband of a 
British Queen. For this position 
the young Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
was trained, if not consciously, yet 
in the most effectual way; his edu- 
cation, though conducted naturally, 
and without any apparent specialty, 
being of a certain broad and princel 

character. “He liked above all 
things to discuss questions of pub- 
lic law and metaphysics, and con- 
stantly during our many walks 
juridical principles or philosophi- 
cal doctrines were thoroughly dis- 
cussed,” says one of his fellow- 
students. In his letters, though 
they are few, are gleams of the same 
inclination of mind, The pleasures 
of art and general literature, though 
he was fond of both, never seem to 
have drawn him into carelessness 
of this great and lofty profession 
of politics to which he was in a 
manner born. His own boyish 
remarks on the events going on 
round him, convey already the ex- 
pression of a clear intelligence, in 
which germs of statesmanlike in- 
sight are apparent. In other mat- 
ters it is evident that a certain 
gravity and sobriety of mind were 
always characteristic of him. His 
was one of those rare natures which 
are intolerant only of the use- 
less and unnecessary. Eating he 
thought a “ waste of time,” and to be 
got through with all expedition ; the 
lighter intercourse of society bored 
him. When Duke Leopold of Tus- 
cany remarked admiringly, “ La belle 
danseuse l’attend, le savant l’oc- 
cupe,” he meant the highest praise ; 
but in reality he noted a peculi- 
arity of character, by no means ab- 
solutely admirable, but quite indi- 
vidual. State-balls, after all, are a 
useless sort of ceremonies, and the 
young man born to so much work 
in the world had little leisure for 
the “belle danseuse.” He could be 
merry with his fellow-students and 
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mimic his masters and keep the 
princely Burschenschaft in laugh- 
‘ter in the intervals of their grave 
discussions; but it went against 
him to make a business of pleasure. 
When nothing else was to be done 
he endured it, or went behind a 
curtain and dropped asleep. Other 
symptoms of that impatience of 
the conventional which so often, in 
youth, accompanies the develop- 
ment of a superior intelligence, are 
manifest as we go on. He will not 
be tempted into any stereotyped 
raptures—and his nature is not of 
the kind which goes of itself into 
the deeper enthusiasm which such 
raptures simulate. There is no- 
thing in him vague, nothing wordy 
and effusive. He has to see every- 
thing, to note everything, as if 
with a prescience of the time when 
it will be necessary for him to know 
everything, and when he will have 
little time to learn in. Even fine 
scenery does not move him to 
any outburst of feeling, Rome 
itself makes at the first glance an 
impression “rather unfavourable ; ” 
but on the other hand he lingers 
with loving diligence among _ the 
pictures everywhere, and_inhales 
great draughts of the pure country 
air whenever he can come by it, 
with unfailing delight. Thus the 
young man reveals himself un- 
awares. A man of the present, full 
of hearty admiration for all great 
things achieved in the past, but in 
no wise drawn to it by sentimental 
or poetic ties; a little impatient of 
everything that does not commend 
itself to his sense of what is needful, 
enduring it, not versatile enough to 
take any pleasure in it; full of good 
sense, and a dutiful consciousness 
of his own position and powers and 
their responsibilities; if with any 
fault, perhaps a little too free of 
any temptation to nonsense and its 
accompaniments—but fond of every 
simple, natural, healthful pleasure, 
of the fresh air, the stillness, the 
fair gardens, and singing birds, 
the freedom of the country. We 
should have said, indeed, judging 
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him by what is apparent of his 
character rather than by his history 
that freedom was the great personal 
necessity of this noble young man 
—freedom to be himself, to work 
and think and study and execute 
to take such simple delights as 
pleased him by the way, and to 
have no chains of ceremony or use- 
less necessities enforced upon his 
life. This is the impression con- 
veyed by the story of his early 
years; and if we judge truly it 
throws a yet finer light upon all the 
repression and self-control of his 
actual career. 

The great event in which his 
youthful life culminated becomes 
of greater and greater weight in 
the story as the years go on. There 
were obstacles, it appears. The 
Queen—it is herself who tells the 
tale — was disinclined to a very 
early marriage, and upbraids _her- 
self for her delay with a singular 
and tender simplicity which proves 
what we have already said, that the 
heart may keep its freshness on 
the highest elevation better than 
among the more homely complica- 
tions of ordinary life. With that 
remorseful love which dwells upon 
and blames itself for any trifle 
which could have caused a moment's 
pang to the dead, her Majesty her- 
self interposes to acknowledge this 
venial shortcoming of her youth. 
“Nor can the Queen,” she says, 
“think without indignation against 
herself of her wish to keep the 
Prince waiting for probably three or 
four years, at the risk of ruining all 
his prospects in life, until she might 
feel inclined tomarry! . .... 
The only excuse the Queen can 
make for herself is in the fact that 
the sudden change from the seclud- 
ed life at Kensington to the inde- 
pendence of her position as Queen 
regnant at the age of eighteen, put 
all idea of marriage out of her 
mind, which she now most bitterly 
regrets. A worse school for a 
young girl, or one more detrimental 
to all natural feelings and affections, 
cannot well be imagined than the 
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position of a Queen at eighteen, 
without experience and without a 
husband to guide and support her. 
This the Queen can state from 
painful experience, and she thanks 
God that none of her dear daugh- 
ters are exposed to such danger.” 
Happy is the wife, happy the 
husband, who has no heavier sin to 
regret and repent! The manifes- 
tation of a spotless conscience in 
this touching self-apology is one of 
the most delicate suggestions in 
the book of a perfect union. How 
little there can have been in it to 
vex the tenderest scrupulousness 
when this girlish hesitation shows 
half like a crime! The position of 
“a queen at eighteen” thus mo- 
destly brought before us might well 
have excused a more serious fault. 
Her Majesty gives us further indi- 
cations of a young, joyous, natural 
heart, in the midst of that early 
royalty, which wil make many a 
reader smile and sigh, In those 


days a great many of us liked Lon- 
don and amusement better than the 
country and quiet and home duties, 


Such youthful likings go by, even 
without the sweet inducement 
which turned the young monarch’s 
heart to better pleasures. When 
State - balls and Drawing - rooms 
come to be duties, they are not 
likely to be very amusing; and 
the chances are that by this time 
most people of her generation 
care as little for them as she does, 
These and their corresponding cere- 
monies are but duties, and no more, 
to most persons of mature age; and 
personal happiness and misery come 
to have very little to do with them, 
as we all know. The Prince did 
his duty—as soon as it came to be 
his duty—heroically in this way as 
in all others. He sat out or stood 
out, at no small cost to himself, the 
lingering entertainments demanded 
by State necessities. Though he 
was a lover of early hours and 
simple habits, he put his neck under 
the yoke with his usual steady 
perception of what was needful, 
seeing the entertainments and 
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Royal gaieties to be as much a part 
of the day’s work as any graver 
duty; but it was his influence, her 
Majesty tells us, which turned the 
happy young Queen from too great 
a devotion to the amusements so 
natural to her age; as no doubt it 
will be the influence of his self- 
denying and temperate wisdom 
which will bring the mistress back 
to the head of her table, and the 
Queen to the splendour of her 
throne. 

A love-story is about the most 
universal thing in existence. Few 
indeed are the individuals who 
come to years of discretion with- 
out that inevitable episode; but 
it is very seldom that the tale is 
told except to those ears to which 
it specially belongs. Death, which 
lifts those tender youthful recollec- 
tions into a pensive heaven of hap- 
piness past, alone brings the sacred 
story within the range of narrative. 
But the circumstances of the ro- 
mance which forms the chief at- 
traction of this volume are as strange 
in their familiarity as is the simple 
frankness of the tale. Through- 
out both these young lives the 
shadow of this coming alliance had 
fluttered in the early sunshine, now 
coming close, now receding—a vi- 
sionary link. A former Coburg, 
King Leopold, had made, as is 
well known, a curious and sad 
study, as it were, of the position. 
He, too, had married a girl-prin- 
cess, who was to be, although she 
had not then attained, the rank of 
Queen; and had prepared himself 
for the difficult position of Prince 
Consort. But Providence had 
balked this scheme, and turned 
his hopes and happiness to destruc- 
tion. He had gone away again 
with all his unfilled thoughts in 
his sagacious mind, and he had 
done his best to train another 
Coburg for the same position, It 
will perhaps never be known how 
much Prince Albert was indebted 
to his wise uncle, who had, at such 
sorrowful cost to himself, made, as 
it were, a sketch of the situation 
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which his kinsman was afterwards 
to fill; but there can be no doubt 
that it was King Leopold who 
made the marriage between his 
nephew and niece. It was he who 
conducted the negotiation on both 
sides with a paternal desire for 
their mutual benefit and an equal 
interest in both parties which it is 
hard to find in any ordinary case. 
They were still very young both 
when the Prince came over to put 
his fortune to the touch—very 
young, and as yet free to choose 
or reject the contemplated match. 
The story is so like and so unlike 
all ordinary experiences that it at- 
tracts the reader like something 
new in life, though it is at the 
same time so full of the nature 
which makes all things kin. The 
princely lover arrives, but not in 
the wild suspense of passion—in- 
terests more important than that 
of selfish inclination are. concerned. 
He comes gravely, with a thrill of 
expectation which communicates 
itself to the spectator, and with a 
certain serious youthful dignity, 
resolved to waste no more time in 
preliminaries. The royal lady re- 
ceives him not with the palpitating 
uncertainty of an ordinary woman, 
but with a serious sweet composure 
too, and that noble modesty which 
is not shamefacedness. The pic- 
ture is very curious, very touching, 
and might be amusing too, had not 
all ended so over-soon. The youth 
and maiden could not have been 
more truly represented. Every 
line in this book, every expression 
communicated by herself, her en- 
tire attitude in respect to him, 
make it apparent that nothing 
could have been more “pure wo- 
manly” than the mind and feelings 
of the young Majesty towards her 
betrothed. Her dependence on 
him, the graceful humility of her 
tone, her girlish sense of the “ sa- 
crifice”” he is making, her exulta- 
tion in his goodness, and anxious 
fears that she is not worthy, are as 
maidenly, as womanly, as girl-like 
as it is possible to conceive; and 
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it is curious to see, as she permits 
us to see, this young creature, her 
royalty giving a certain exquisite 
touch to her simplicity, sendin 
queen-like for the expectant lover, 
and offering in regal fashion her 


-hand and her heart, and all but 


her crown. If the revelation had 
been made by a strong-minded 
personage with a harsh sense of 
supremacy, it might have been 
merely an unpleasant revelation; 
but the perfect womanliness of the 
story makes it strangely attractive, 
The newspapers have rendered it 
so familiar even to those who have 
not had the opportunity of reading 
the book, that we will not repeat 
the details which have already been 
so often quoted. It is easy to im- 
agine the hush of expectation which 
must have run through historic 
Windsor when the door of his 
lady’s presence - chamber closed 
upon the young Prince, and the 
two were left alone to decide their 
fate. When that moment had 
passed, and the lovers had ex- 
plained themselves, and the first 
thrill of feeling was over, the be- 
loved brother, the tender and in- 
separable companion, was sent for 
to rejoice with them. It is from 
him that we quote, among the many 
testimonies of triumph and joy, a 
letter, which shows his warm ap- 
preciation of the bridegroom; and 
no one could have had more per- 
fect experience of his character and 
thoughts. It is thus Prince Er- 
nest writes from Dresden, having 
returned to his duties a month or 
two after he had shared with his 
cousin and his brother the first joy 
of their betrothal :— 

‘Albert is my second self, and my 
heart is one with his. Independently 
of his being my brother, I love and 
esteem him more than any one on earth. 
You will smile, perhaps, at my speaking 
of him to you in such glowing terms, 
but I do so that you may feel still more 
how much you have gained in him. 

“ As yet you are chiefly taken with 
his manner, so youthfully innocent, his 
tranquillity, his clear and open mind. 
It is thus he appears on first acquaint- 
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ance. One reads less in his face of 
knowledge of men and experience, and 
why! It is because he is pure before 
the world, and before his own conscience. 
Not as though he did not know what 
sin was—the earthly temptations, the 
weakness of man. No; but because he 
knew, and stil] knows, how to struggle 
against them, supported by the incom- 
parable superiority and firmness of his 
character. 

“From our earliest years we have 
been surrounded by difficult circum- 
stances, of which we were perfectly con- 
scious, and perhaps more than most 
people we have been accustomed to see 
men in the most opposite positions that 
human life can offer. 

“ Albert never knew what it was to 
hesitate. Guided by his own clear sense, 
he always walked calmly and steadily in 
the right path. In the greatest diffi- 
culties that may meet you in your 
eventful life, you may repose the most 
entire confidence in him. And then 
only will you feel how great a treasure 
you possess in him. He has, besides, 
all other qualities necessary to make a 
good husband. Your life cannot fail to 
be a happy one. 

“T shall be very glad when the ex- 
citement of the first days is over, and all 
is again quiet; and when papa shall 
have left England, to be a distant and 
unintruding spectator of your new life! 
But how I shall then feel how much I 
have lost! Time will, I trust, help me 
also. Now I feel very lonely! 

“ ERNEST.” 


How entirely this letter was jus- 
tified, everybody knows, And it 
may be added that few men have 
been so appreciated and understood 
by all his kindred and surround- 
ings, as the subject of this memoir. 
From the first all his own people 
seem to have given him a kind of 
spiritual allegiance from which they 
never failed. He was the best, the 
wisest, the most noble among them, 
and all receive and acknowledge 
his excellence with affectionate 
loyalty. In the congratulations 
addressed to the Queen there is a 
heartiness and effusion which even 
such a moment does not often pro- 
duce. His brother’s generous and 
warm-hearted testimony comes first 
among these congratulations. The 


elder was about to be left behind 
in the race—he was going back to 
an unchanged position and to pet- 
tier cares; while his brother was 
mounting the steps of a throne as 
powerful as any in Christendom— 
perhaps at that moment the most 
powerful in the world. But no 
trace of jealousy or bitterness, or 
even of the sense of contrast, comes 
into his tone. Honest family joy 
and sorrow, thorough heart-warm 
satisfaction and approval, are in the 
letter. It was a gain to England, 
to Queen Victoria, and the world. 
But it was a loss to Ernest, to Co- 
burg, to the people who loved him 
and should have him no longer. 
When the conscript passes through 
his native village a general, no 
doubt it is a glory to everybody 
belonging to him; but that is not 
much comfort to the old mother 
in her cottage, who sits and weeps 
and has lost him. The contrast is 
not so sharp and so marked, but 
98 it is clear enough. The old 

uchess at Gotha rushes to her 
window calling upon “ Albert, Al- 
bert,” as naturally as if she had 
been the grandmother at the fire- 
side corner in any cottage; and the 
one who is left behind of the pair of 
princely brethren feels “very lone- 
ly.” This tender naturalness is quite 
open to the misconstruction of any 
hard-hearted critic who may choose 
to remember that towards the piece 
of splendid good - fortune which 
took away their son and brother, 
all this loving Coburg family had 
been aiming since his birth; but 
its truth is not the less true nor 
tender for that surface contradic- 
tion. We all move heaven and 
earth for appointments and com- 
missions and what not for our boys, 
and set up shouts of triumph when 
they are procured; and then fall 
weeping and bewail the day, with- 
out any fear for our consistency. 
This is what these noble Germans 
did, exulting and lamenting in a 
breath—being creatures of flesh 
and blood, and very warm, homely, 
human affections like ourselves, 

We are not called upon, any 
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more than the Prince’s biographer 
feels himself called upon, to enter 
into the splendid pageant of the 
royal marriage. For the wedding 
favours and the confectionary Gen- 
eral Grey falls back upon the 
‘Times,’ in which we don’t doubt 
many readers will follow him. 
There were painful circumstances 
about even so perfect a union. 
The Prince’s allowance was squab- 
bled over with that clumsy un- 
gracefulness peculiar to English 
state arrangements. Probably it 
did nobody much harm, for he was 
not of extravagant tastes, nor had 
he been trained in a prodigal way ; 
but it was an ugly welcome to give 
to a bridegroom, and it is very 
doubtful, we should imagine, how 
far the country was the better of 
the £20,000 a-year professedly 
saved to it. But it was a way like 


any other of giving the new Prince 
a taste of our quality. Naturally 
her Majesty suffered more from 
this piece of shabby economy, and 


resented it more deeply, than did 
her husband. The Queen tells us 
she was a political partisan in those 
days. The suave guardianship of 
Lord Melbourne had naturally pre- 
possessed the royal neophyte in 
favour of his party. We hear with 
doffed bonnet and bent knee that 
her Majesty was irritated and pre- 
judiced against the Tories. It is 
the only unreasonable and incom- 
prehensible sentiment which we 
have had the pain to hear from the 
lips of our Sovereign. But our 
liege Lady was young, and youth, 
even when most perfect, is liable 
to hallucinations. And the party 
then in power may have felt them- 
selves safe in prepossessing her 
mind against their political rivals; 
for what would shake our loyal- 
ty to the Crown? We lIrve the 
best authority for assuring our- 
selves that such a feeling exists no 
longer. The clear eye of the new- 
comer at once, with a rare impar- 
tiality, discerned that no want of 
respect to himself was implied even 
in those suggestions which seemed 
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most against him, and not only 
was there no rancour in his own 
mind, but he exerted himself to 
remove it from the naturally more 
susceptible feelings of the young 
wife who loved him. And _ thus 
the two entered upon their joint 
career. 

The position of the Prince was 
a splendid one, but his path 
was not strewed with roses. He 
was a man, every inch of him; 
and yet his was to some extent, 
at least to begin with, a woman’s 
place. His income and his house- 
hold were spoken of as being ne- 
cessarily formed on the model of 
those of a Queen consort. The 
only direct precedent that could be 
found was, as her Majesty says, 
with a charming touch of wifely 
contempt, the case of Prince George 
of Denmark, “the stupid and in- 
significant husband of Queen 
Anne.” If Prince Albert had been 
stupid and insignificant, like his 
predecessor, it might have been 
easy enough to put him on a shelf 
and ignore him. But he was a 
clear-sighted, intelligent, and able 
man, and could not be kept in 
the Queen Consort’s place. These 
difficulties surrounded the _ begin- 
ning like so many clouds, The po- 
sition had not only to be filled with 
dignity, it had to be made. His 
value had to be proved to sceptical 
Ministers, to the great popular ob- 
server, to all the severe critics who 
stand round a throne; and the 
first opening of their eyes was 
heavy work. So far as the public 
were concerned, it was a work only 
fully accomplished by death; but 
into this question it is not necessary 
to enter. All that is told us in this 
volume is that the undertaking was 
commenced, The idyll ended, not 
sadly, but in the happiest way; the 
pleasant paths of youth sloped down- 
wards, and led the young travel- 
lers to that great highway in which 
we all have to bear the burden and 
heat of the day. In some respects 
their work must have been harder 
than ours; but yet that it has been 
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less sordid, less prosaic, less full of 
common cares and struggles, is ap- 
parent from the freshness of heart 
which shines through this narrative 
at every point. Domestic happi- 
ness must have kept a perpetual 
youth in those pleasant royal houses 
where, when the big concerns of 
State were over, the pair could stray 
aside and listen to the nightingales 
on the soft island shore, or tread 
down the fragrant heather on the 
Scotch braes. Such is the short 
and pleasant story conveyed to us 
in this volume: a happy youth; a 
quaint little romance of royal love 
and courtship; a happy marriage, 
the beginning of a great life. 

“The tools to him that can 
handle them,” says the proverb; 
and though it is but partially true, 
there are instances which fully carry 
it out. Prince Albert, who was 
wise by nature, and knew how to 
understand and- act upon advice, 
was blessed with wise counsellors 
to a degree which is rarely given to 
man, and never to a foolish man. 
He had, as we have already said, 
his uncle Leopold, the counsellor of 
all Europe, for his special guide; 
and he had a subordinate but not 
less prized adviser in Baron Stock- 
mar, who accompanied him to Eng- 
land. His was a nature which it was 
worth while to counsel, and, with 
the modesty of sound understand- 
ing, he felt the importance of sound 
advice. During the exciting inter- 
val between his betrothal and his 
marriage, and in the beginning of 
his career as the Queen’s consort, 
his mind seems to have been full 
of many ponderings over his posi- 
tion. Here, in a letter to Baron 
Stockmar written immediately after 
the preliminaries were concluded, is 
a wonderful sketch of the character 
to which he afterwards grew :— 


“T have laid to heart your friendly 
and kind-hearted advice as.to the true 
foundation on which my future happi- 
hess must rest, and it agrees entirely 
with the principles of action which I had 
already privately (im Stillen) framed for 
myself, An individuality (Persdnlich- 


keit), a character which shall win the 
respect, the love, and confidence of the 
Queen and of the nation, must be the 
groundwork of my position. This indi- 
viduality gives security for the disposi- 
tion which prompts the actions; and 
even should mistakes occur, they will be 
more easily pardoned on account of that 
personal character, while even the most 
noble and beautiful undertakings fail in 
procuring support to a map who is not 
capable of inspiring that confidence. 

‘If, therefore, I prove a noble prince 
(ein edler Fiirst) in the true sense of the 
word, as you call upon me to be, wise 
and prudent conduct will become easier 
to me, and its results more rich in 
blessings. I will not let my courage 
fail.” 


This is the true secret of his 
singular success in a difficult posi- 
tion. It was that he aimed less at 
details than at principles. To be 
“a noble Prince” was his noble 
ambition. Good fruit would natu- 
rally spring from the good tree, 
and sweet waters from the pure 
fountain. There is a certain pro- 
found Teutonic principle in this 
expression of the young man’s ideal 
—and if ever man carried out a 
plan of life, and realised an ideal, 
Prince Albert was that man. His 
was not a character about which 
the distant spectator can swell into 
enthusiasm. It is too calm, too 
broad, too undemonstrative, for par- 
tisanship. A life in which impulse 
tells for little, which is full of un- 
conscious, unthought-of heroism, 
careless of credit to itself, indiffer- 
ent to everything that is without use, 
full of patience, steadfastness, and 
the quiet of wisdom. A soul more 
impatient and contradictory might 
have won to itse!f a more eager fol- 
lowing; but no other fashion of 
man could have left behind him a 
memory more spotless, a dignity 
more perfect. Even with its early 
ending, and the difficulties which 
attended its course, he has had 
a rare lot; he lived to enjoy all 
the blessings of life, to over- 
come all prejudices, to impress a 
conviction of his true character and 
worth upon the world, to win such 
love as few men are blessed with. 
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He died before the current: of his 
days began to grow feeble, while 
yet life was sweet and happiness 
undiminished, having had all the 
wine and none of the dregs of exis- 
tence. We say it is sad; and it is 
sad for the world, terrible for the 
survivor; but not sad for the man 
thus spared all the trials, all the 
infirmities of age. Such a life is 
perfect, and fills the spectator with 
a sense of its perfection. He lived 
and loved; he did his day’s work 
manfully—no labourer in all God’s 
great vineyard more devoted; then 
put his tools down and died; all 
sickness and trouble and complica- 
tions of domestic care, and lingering 
decadence spared him. Love must 
weep; but we, the spectators of the 
great arena, before whom the com- 
batants do their battle and win 
their laurels, what can we say but 
that it is well? we see him now as 
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he was, a noble prince, a perfect 
life, an existence with no down- 
fall nor weakness in it. They to 
whom it is given to have a career 
so full and round and _ perfect, 
must ever die in the middle of 
their days. 

To tbis conclusion, however, 
nothing in the volume before us 
leads. It is, as we have said, the 
story of youth. It is a narrative 
of that point in existence when 
everything looks sweetest, and hope 
is in the very air we breathe. It 
is the beginning of the serious life 
which is about to be unfolded in 
graver colours and with a more 
weighty meaning; but it is the end 
of the idyll of individual existence; 
—an idyll all the more frankly told; 
all the simpler in its strange fresh- 
ness and youthfulness, that it comes 
to us from the very steps of the 
throne. 








